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§ I. As a general rule, till a book is complete, no Forewords to it 
should appear. But, tho' only half of the present book is in this 
Part I, I am unwilling to send out this Harrison, the friend of some 
twenty years' standing, without a few words of introduction to those 
readers who don't know it. 

The book is full of interest, not only to every Shakspere student, 
but to every reader of English history, every man who has the least 
care for his forefathers' lives. And, though it does contain sheets 
of padding now and then,' yet the writer's racy phrases are continu- 
ally turning up, and giving flavour to his descriptions, while he sets 
before us the very England of Shakspere's day. From its Parlia- 
ment and Universities, to its beggars and its rogues ; from its castles 
to its huts, its horses to its hens ; from how the state was managd, 
to how Mrs Wm Harrison (and no doubt Mrs William Shakspere ^) 
brewd her beer ; all is there. The book is a deliberately drawn 
picture of Elizabethan England ; and nothing could have kept it 
from being often reprinted and a thousand times more widely known 

^ Perhaps the worst instance is Chapter 2\, 'Of Waters generallie/ p. 332. 
* You are shown the foandations of the brew-house, at New Place, Stratford. 
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iv § 2. HOW HARRISON CAME TO WRITE HIS BOOK. 

than it is, except the long and dull historical and topographical Book 
I, — The Description of Britaine — set before the interesting account 
in Books II ^ and III, of the England under Harrison's eyes in 
1577-^7- Because this Book I is so dull, I have left it out, though 
I shall print from it, as a kind of Appendix to Bk III, Chapters 18, 
19, 20, 24, * Of the aire, soile, and commodities of this Hand; Of 
the foure high waies sometime made in Britaine by the princes of 
this Ilandc; Of the generall constitution of the bodies of the 
Britons ; Of the maruels of England ; ' with a few other extracts, 
in these Forewords and elsewhere. 

§ 2. How Harrison came to write his book ^ was on this wise. 
Reginald Wolfe, the Printer to Queen Elizabeth, meant to pub- 
lish " a universall Cosmographie of the whole world,^ and therewith 
also certaine particular histories of every known e nation." For the 
Historical part of the work, he engagd Raphael Holinshed, among 
other men ; and when the work was nearly done, Wolfe died, after 
twenty-five years* labour at his scheme. Then the men who were to 
have borne the cost of printing the Universall Cosmographie, were 
afraid to face the expense of the whole work, and resolvd to do 
only so much of it as related to England, Scotland, and Ireland.* 

' Chapters f, 2, 4, 8, 9, 21 of Book 11 are dullish. 

• Who '11 write a like one for Victorian England ? Oh that we had one for 
Chaucer's England I 

' The Elizabethan sweep in this, as in so many other plans of the day. 

* See Holinshed's Dedication to Lord Burghley in vol. iii. of his Chronicle: 
" I haue thought good to adueitise your Honour, by what occasion I was first 

induced to vndertake the same, although the cause that moued me thereto hath 
(in part) yer this beene signified vnto your good Lordship. Whereas therefore, 
that worthie Citizen Reginald Wolfe, late Printer to the Queenes Maiestie, a man 
well known and beholden to your Honour, meant in his life time to publish an 
yniuersall Cosmographie of the whole world, and therwith also certaine particular 
histories of euery knowne nation, amongst other whom he purposed to vse for 
performance of his intent in that behalfe, he procured me to take in hand the col- 
lection of those histories ; and hauing proceeded so far in the same, as little 
wanted to the accomplishment of that long promised worke, it pleased God to 
call him to his mercie, after fine and twentie yeares trauell spent therein ; so that 
by his vntimelie deceasse, no hope remained to see that performed, which we had 
so long trauelled about. Neuerthelesse, those whom he put in trust to dispose 
his things after his departure hence, wishing to the benefit of others, that some 
fruit might follow of that whereabout he had imployed so long time, willed me 
to continue mine endeuour for their furtherance in the same. Which, although 
I was redie to doo, so far as mine abilitie would reach, and the rather to answere 
that trust which the deccassed reposed in me, to see it brought to some perfec- 
tion ; yet when the volume grew so great, as they that were to defraie the charges 
for the impression, were not willing to go through with the whole, they resolued 



§ !• HOW HARRISON CAMS TO WRITS HIS BOOK. V 

Holinshed having the History of these countries in hand, appli- 
cation was made to Harrison, who had long been compiling a 
Chronologie ^ of his own, to furnish the Descriptions of Britain and 

first to publish the histories of England, Scotland, and Ireland, with their de* 
scriptions ; which descriptions, bicause they were not in such readinesse as those 
of forren countries, they were inforced to vse the helpe of other better able to doo 
it than my selfe.'* 

Wolfe also had Maps of the English counties ; but as they were poor ones, 
• maister Thomas Sackford ' got, and drew or had drawn, new * Charts of the 
seaerall prouinces of this realme ; ' but unluckily they were never publisht 

» William Harrison*s Chronologie is mentiond on the last leaf of the Pre&ce 
to vol. iii of Holinshed ^ p. I, at foot, — 

" For the computation of the yeares of the world, I had by Maister Wolfes 
aduise followed Functius ; but after his [Wolfe's] deceasse, M. W[illiam] H[ar- 
tison] made me partaker of a Chronologie, which he had gathered and compiled 
with most exquisit diligence, following Gerardus Mercator, and other late 
chionologers, and his owne obseruations, according to the which I haue re* 
formed the same.*' — Holinshed, in the Preface to his Chronicla^ vol iii. sign. A 4, 
ed. 1587,— 

and in his DescriptioK^ p. 70, 357 below, *' I haue reserued them vnto the publi- 
cation of my great Chronologie^ if (while I line) it happen to come abroad." IL 
ii. end, p. 70. It was never publisht. My search for the MS. of it results in 
my having just received (Aug. 28) its Luge folio vols. 2, 3, 4, from the Diocesan 
Library of Derry, in Ireland. The Rev. H. Cotton, Thurles, Ireland^ (Dec. 21, 
1850,) said where it was, in I Notes and Queries, iii 105, coL 2 ; and after two 
fruitless searches it was found, and lent me by the Bishop, through hifi Librarian, 
the Rev. B. Moffett of Foyle College, Londonderry, as well as a curious and 
terribly-corrected MS. of an English work on Weights and Measures, Hebrew, 
Greek, English, &c, dated 1587, which must be Harrison's too. 

The 3 folio volumes of the Chronologie are 8 inches deep as they lie, each 
being 10^ inches broad, by 17I high, with 73, and sometimes more, lines to a 
page. An enormous amount of work is in them, and all of them are in Harrison's 
own hand, at different times of his life. Vol 2, ''The second part of the 
English Chronologye written by Wm Harrison," runs from the Creation to 
Christ's birth. VoL 3, "The third part of the Chronology conteining a just 
& perfite true &c as foUoweth in the next Lcafe, to thend of the title, & to be 
brought bether [see Appendix I .]," stretches from the birth of Christ to William 
the Norman's Conquest of England. VoL 4, "The iiij^ and Last part of the 
great English Chronology writte>» By Wm H.," [title in another hand?] goes 
from the b^:inning of William the Conqueror's reign, Oct 14, 1066, to the Feb- 
ruary of 1592-3, only two months before Harrison's own death (or burial) on 
April 24, 1593. And each volume tells, in Chronicle fashion, what went on all 
over the world in each successive year, so far as Harrison knew. The contem- 
porary part of voL 4 is of course the most interesting ; and from it I shall make a 
few extracts in Appendix L to these Forewords^ as there's no room here, in the gap 
left by the print of Mr Moffett's first letter saying the MSS. could not be found. 

'A William Harrison wrote some Latin lines on the deaths of the Brandons, 
Dukes of Suffolk, printed with the collection published on that occasion, 4to, 
London, 1552.' 
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VI § 2. Harrison's auALiFicATiONs por his work. 

England. He was then Household Chaplain to the well-known Sir 
William Brooke, Lord Cobham (so praisd by Francis Thynne ^), and 
was sta}'ing in London, away from his rectory of Radwinter in 
Essex, and his Library there.' He had also travelld little hiinsel£ 
As he honestly tells Lord Cobham,* 

" I must needs confesse, that vntill now of late, except it were from 
the parish where I dwell, vnto your Honour in Kent ; or out of 
London where I was borne, vnto Oxford & Cambridge where I 
haue bene brought vp, I neuer trauelled 40 miles forthright and at 
one ioumey in all my life ; neuerthelesse, in my report of these 
things, I vse their authorities, who either haue performed in their 
persons, or left in writing vpon sufficient ground (as I said before) 
whatsoeuer is wanting in mine.'' 

Still, mainly by the help of Leland* — "and hitherto Leland, whose 

words I dare not alter," p. 69, col. i, 1. 57, ed. 1587, of the Severn, — 

as well as of * letters and pamphlets from sundrie places & shires of 

England,' and * by conference with diuers folk*,* and * by mine own£ 

reading^,' together with Master Sackford's charts or Maps^ Harri- 

> Holinshed, iii. 1499; extract in my edition of Thjmne's AnimadversianSt 
1875, p. Ixxxv. 

' See his Dedication to Lord Cobham, below, p. cix 

* In his account of the rivers, &c., Harrison sometimes quotes other people 
in the first person, ' I, we/ as if he had himself been to the places they describe. 

* Folio Harrison, p. 103, col. 2, ed. 1587. After he has described the course 
of the Granta from its head, he goes on, — "it runneth to Homingseie, & Water 
13ech, and finallie here ioining with the Bulbecke water, it goeth by Dennie, and 
so forth into the Ouze, fifteene miles from Cambridge, as Leland hath set downe. 
And thus much of the third Isis or Ouze, out of the aforesaid author* ; wherevnto 
I haue not orulie added somewhat of mine owne experience^ but also of other mens 
notes, whose diligent obsenration of the course of this riuer hath not a little helped 
me in the description of the same.'' 

* Folio Harrison, p. 107, col. 2. (ed. 1587) : 

"Thus haue I finished the description of such riuers and streames as fall into 
the Ocean, according to my purpose, although not in so precise an order and 
manner of handling as I might, if information promised had been accordinglie 
performed ; or others would, if they had taken the like in hand. But this will 
I saie of that which is here done, that from the Solueie by west, which parteth 
England & Scotland on that side, to the Twede which separateth the said king- 
doms on the east, if you go backeward, contrarie to the course of my description, 
you shall find it so exact, as beside a verie few by-riuers, you shall not need to 
vse anie further aduise for the finding and falles of the aforesaid streames. For 
such hath beene my helpe of maister Sackfords cardes^ and conference with other men 
about these, that I dare pronounce them to be perfect and exact. Furthermore, 
this I have also to remember, that in the courses of our streames, I regard not so 
much to name the verie towne or church, as the limits of the paroch. And 
therefore if I saie it goeth by such a towne, I thinke my dutie discharged, if I hit 

* le. LeUnd, who calls the Oiu« the third Iiis. 
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son — notwithstanding the failure of his correspondents ^ and the loss 
of part of his material — ' scambled up,' what he depreciatingly calls 
* this foule frizeled Treatise of mine/ to * stand in lieu of a description 
of my Countrie.' But, he says, * howsoeuer it be done, & whatsoeuer 
I haue done, I haue had an especiall eye vntp the truth of things.' 
And this merit, I think every reader will allow Harrison. Though he 

▼pon anie part or parcell of die paroch. This also hath not a little troubled me, 
I meane the euill writing of the names of manie townes and villages ; of which I 
have noted some ome man, in the description of a riuer, to write one towne two 
or three manner of waies, whereby I was inforced to choose one (at adventure 
most conunonlie) that seemed the likeliest to be sound in mine opinion and 
ittdgement 

** Finallie, whereas I minded to set downe an especiall chapter of ports and 
creeks, lieng on ech coast of the English part of this He, and had provided the 
same in such wise as I iudged most convenient, it came to passe, that the greater 
part of my lahtmr was taktn from me by stealth, and therefore as discouraged to 
meddle with that argument, I would have giuen ouer to set downe anie thing 
thereof at all, and so much the rather, for that I see it may prooue a spurre 
▼nto further mischeefe, as things come to passe in these dales. Neverthelesse 
because a title thereof is passed in the beginning of the booke, I will deliuer that 
parcell thereof which remaineth, leaning the supplie of the rest either to my selfe 
hereafter, (if I may come by it) or to some other that can better performe the same. 

"Againe, vnderstanding of the great charges & notable enterprise of that 
worthie gentleman maitter Thomas Sackford, in procuring the Charts of the 
teueraU prouinces cf this realme to be setfoorth, we are in hope that in time he will 
eUtineate this whole land so perfectlie" Slc, — R. Holinshed's ^/Af/. Dedicatory, p. 2, 

' He complains of help promist, and never given : see in the folio Harrison, 
p. 45, col. I (beginning of cap. 1 1, Book I. about the Thames) : — 

" Having (as you [Lord Cobham] haue scene) attempted to set downe a full 
discourse of all the Hands, that are situat upon the coast of Britaine, and finding 
the successe not correspondent to mine intent, it has caused me some what to re- 
streine my purpose in thb description also of our riuers. For whereas I intended 
at the first to haue written at large, of the number situation names quantities 
townes villages castles mounteines fresh waters plashes or lakes, salt waters, and 
other commodities of the aforesaid lies, mine expectation of information from all 
parts of England was so deceiued in the end, thai I was faine at last ondie to leane 
io thai which Ihnew my selfe either by reading, or such other helpe as /hadalreadie 
purchased and gotten of the same. And even so it happeneth in this my tractation 
of waters, of whose heads, courses, length, bredth, depth of chaneU (for burden) 
ebs, flowings, and faUes, I had thought to haue made a perfect description under 
the report also of an imagined course taken by them alL But now for want of 
instruction, which hath beene largdie promised, &• slachlie perfourmed, and other 
sudden and iniurious deniaU ofhdpe voluntarilie offered, without occasion giuen on 
my part, I must needs content my selfe with such observations as I haue either 
obteined by mine owne experience, or gathered from time to time out of other 
mens writings : whereby the full discourse of the whole is vtterlie cut off, and 
in steed of the same^ a mangled rehearsall of the residue set downe and left in 
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Viii § 2. HARRISON GIVES BOTH SIDES. 

swallowd too easily some of the stories told in old chronicles,^ &c, 
though (in his 2nd ed. only) he put Chertsey above, instead of below, 
Staines, on the Thames,* &c., yet in all the interesting home-life part, 
he evidently gives both sides of the case, ' speaks of it as it was ; 
nothing extenuates^ nor sets down aught in malice ' {O^A,, V. ii. 341). 
When he tells with pride, on the one hand, of the grand new build- 
ings and the many chimnies put up in his day ; on the other hand> 
he brings in the grumble, p. 337-8, 

" And yet see the change, for when our houses were builded of 
r> • ^ 1 willow, then had we oken men : but now that our 
waith and ease houscs are come to be made of oke, our men are not 
'^dHj^^m^ onlie become willow, but a great manie, througii 
thrmih a Persian delicacie crept in among vs, altogither of straw, 

man $e courage, ^jjich is a sore alteration." 

** Now haue we manie chimnies ; and yet our tenderlings com- 
plaine of rheumes, catarhs and poses. Then had we none but rere- 
dosses ; and our heads did neuer ake. For as the smoke in those 
daies was supposed to be a sufficient hardning for the timber of the 
house, so it was reputed a far better medicine to keepe the good- 
man and his familie from the quacke or pose, wherewith, as then, 
verie few were oft acquainted." 

— ^when he describes the beauty, virtue, learning, and housewifery, of 
Queen Elizabeth's Maids of Honour, p. 271, he yet acknowledges 
that as the men 

" our common courtiers (for the most part) are the best lemed 
and indued with excellent gifts, so are manie of them the worst 
men, when they come abroad, that anie man shall either heare or 
read of." 

Even the Papist Monks,^ whom — as a marrid Protestant parson 
and vicar, — he hates, he praises for their buildings, p. 261. And 
when he does abuse or chaff heartily any absurdity, like Englishmen's 
dress, — " except it were a dog in a doublet, you shall not see anie 
so disguised as are my countrie men of England," p. 168, — ^we may 

* Still you get his side-note— I suppose 'tis his — at p. 254 below, on the re- 
port of two old British books being found in a stone wall at Verolamium, " Tkis 
soundeth like a lie.** Other bits of wholesome doubt turn up elsewhere. 

* The Thames " hieth to Sudlington, otherwise called Maidenhead, and so to 
Windleshore (or Windsore), Eaton, and then to Chertseie. . . From Chertseie it 
hasteth directlie vnto Stanes, and receiuing an other streame by the wale, called 
the Cole (wherevpon Colbrooke standeth) it goeth by Kingstone, Shene, Sion, and 
Brentford or Bregentford " . . . Bk I. p. 46, col. 1, 1. 30* vol. i., folio ed. 1587. 

* Still, I find it very hard that he spoke so harshly of Andrew Boorde, 
p. 168. 



§ 2. HARRISON*S DESCRIPTION OF SCOTLAND, IX 

be sure it was deservd ; Shakspere does it too^ {Merchant ^ I. ii. 80 ; 
Much Ado, III. iL 36, &c.). 

Harrison's book will inform and amuse the reader, but the 
padding from old histories, &c., may well be skipt 

Besides writing the Descriptions of Britaine and England for 
Holinshed*s ChronicUy William Harrison also translated for it, from 
Scotch into English, Archdeacon Bellenden's version of Hector 
Boetius's Latin Description of Scotland. This work took him only 
' three or foure dales ' he says : " Indeed, the trauell taken heerein 
is not great, bicause I tie not my translation vnto his [Bellenden's] 
letter." Harrison dedicated this translation — ^the Description of 
Scotland— io the Maister Sackford or Secford, whose * cards,' charts, 
or Maps, had been of such use to him in his account of the English 
rivers in his Description of Britaine : — 

To the Right worshipfull Maister Thomas Secford Esquire and 
Maister of the Requests, William Harison wisheth all know- 
ledge of God, with dailie increase of his gifts at this present, 
and in the world to come, life_ everlasting. 

Having by your singular curtesie receiued great help in my de- 
scription of the riuers & streames of Britaine, and by conference of 
my trauell with the platforms of those few shires of England which 
are, by your infinite charges, alreadie finished (as the rest shall be 
in time by God's helpe, for the inestimable benefit of such as inhabit 
this Iland) not a little polished those rough courses of diuers waters 
not exactly before time described by Leland our countrieman, or 
any ancient writer, I could not deuise any thing more agreeable with 
mine abilitie and your good nature (which greatlie fauoureth any 
thing that is doone for a commoditie vnto many), than to shew 
some token of my thankefulnesse for these your manifold kind- 
nesses, by the dedication of my simple translation of *the de- 
scription of Scotland * at this time vnto your worship. 

Indeed the trauell taken heerein is not great, bicause I tie not 
my translation vnto his letter, neither the treatise of it selfe such, as 
taketh vp any huge roome in the volume of this chronicle. But 
such as it is, and whatsoeuer it is, I yeeld it wholie vnto you, as a 
testimonie of my good will, which detesteth vtterlie to receiue any 
benefit, though it be neuer so small, and not to be thankfull for it 
Certes my vocation is such, as calleth me to a farre other kind of 
studie, so that I exercise these things onlie for recreation sake ; & 
to saie the truth, it is much vnfitting for him that professeth 

1 Harrison doesn't scold the women for painting their faces and wearing false 
hair, in the persistent way that Shakspere does. These two bits of falseness (in 
town women only ?) evidently made a great impression on the country-bred Shak- 
spere's mind. Stubbes complaind bitterly of them too. 



X § 2. Harrison's description of Scotland. § 3. 

Diuinitie, to applie his time any otherwise vnto contemplation of 
ciuill histories. And this is the cause wherfore I haue chosen 
rather, onlie with the losse of three or four dates, to translate 
Hector out of the Scotish (a toong verie like vnto ours), than with 
more expense of time to deuise a new, or follow the Latine copie, 
which is far more large and copious. How excellentlie, if you con- 
sider the art, Boetius hath penned it, and the rest of his historic in^ 
Latine, the skilfuU are not ignorant : but how profitablie and com- 
pendiouslie yohn BelUnden^ archdeacon of Murrey, his interpreter, 
hath turned mm from the Latine into the Scotish toong, there are 
verie few Englishmen that know, bicause we want the books. 

Wherefore, sith the learned read him in his owne stile, and his 
countrimen in their naturall language, why should not we borow his 
description, and read the same in English likewise, sith the know- 
ledge therof may redound to the great benefit of so manie as read 
or hear the same ? Accept therefore (right worshipfull) this my 
simple oflfer, and although I assure my selfe, your naturall inclination 
to be such, as that it will take nothing in ill part that is well meant 
toward you, how rudelie soeuer it be handled in the doing, yet I 
will not let to craue pardon for my presumption, in that I dare 
be so bold as to oflfer such a triffle to you, whom more weightie 
affaires doo dailie call from things of so small importance. Al- 
mightie God keepe your worship from time to time in his feare, and 
blesse you, and my good ladie your wife, with such increase of his 
benefits, as may most redound to his glorie, & your own advantage. 

The title is as follows : — 

The Description of Scotland, written at the first by Hector 
Boetius in Latine, and afterward translated into the Scotish speech 
by John Bellenden Archdeacon of Murrey, and now finallie into Eng- 
lish by R. H.2 

§ 3. Happily for us, William Harrison was not one of those digni- 
fied prigs who are afraid of writing about themselves in their books. He 
tells us that he was born in London ^ (p. vi above, xxxiii below, &c. ; 
" I will remember the fame of London my natiue citie," p. 65-6).* 

1 in the : 1577 cd. 

' A mistake for W. H. Raphael Holinshed compiled the History of Scotland, 

• " Before the earliest date of Parish Registers (1538). I have all the Mar- 
riage Licences issued by the Bishop of London, beginning as early as 1 52 1 ; but 
they do not include that of Harrison's father." — ^J. L. Chester. 

* As Harrison lefl by his will 2cxr. to the poor of St Thomas the Apostle in 
London, Col. Chester thinks he may have been bom in that parish. 

P.S. Aug. 31. I've just found in Harrison's MS. Ckrofiologie, imder I534t 
**Th6 Author of this boke is borne, vpon y^ 18 of Aprill, hora 11, minut 4, 
Secunde 56, at London, in Cordwainer streete, otherwise called bowe lane in y* 
[crosst thro* : house next to y^ holly lambe towards chepeside, & in y^] parish, of 
St Thomas the Apostle." 
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§ 3. HARRISON AT SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 



XI 



Also (p. li) that he was first at St Paul's school, and then (p. 83,) 
at *' Westminster^ school (in which I was sometime an vnprofitable 
Grammarian vnder the reuerend father, master Nowell, now deane 
of Paules)." And again at p. 68, of the Deans of the see of 
London (or St Paul's), " I will deliuer in like sort the names of 
the deanes, vntill I come to the time of mine old master now liuing 
in this present yeare 1586, who is none of the least ornaments^ that 
haue beene in that seat." He was at both universities.* When 
speaking of Cambridge and Oxford, he says, p. 75-6 — 

'' In all other things there is so great equalitie betweene these 
two vniuersities, as no man can imagin how to set downe any 
greater ; so that they seeme to be the bodie of one well ordered 
common wealth, onlie diuided by distance of place, and not in 



« 



^ Dr Scott, the present Head-Master, tells me that the early registers are not. 
My dear Sir, — I regret to say that no early records of Westminster School are 
known to be in existence anywhere, except the names of those admitted to the 
Foundation, and even these merely from an old ' Buttery Book ' in the earliest 
times, to which Noel belongs; only those who were elected to Ch. Ch. or 
Trinity are recorded. There is no trace of such a name as Harrison. I have 
done my best to himt up old records, but with very small result. — Faithfully 
yours, Chas. B. Scott." 

After Harrison's days, Dean Goodman gave the School for a time a Sanatorium 
at Chiswick : — *' Ch€swicke, H. 14, belonging to a prebend of Paules now in the 
handes of Doctor Goodman, Deane of Westminster^ where he hath a faire house, 
whereunto (in the time of any common plague or sicknes, as also to take the 
aire), he withdraweth the schollers of the colledge of IVestmtnster" 1596. Jn. 
NoTden's DiscHption 0/ Middlesex, p. 17, ed. 1723. 

' Alexander Nowell was one of the most famous divines of the Reformation. 
Bom in Lancashire about 1507, he got a fellowship at Brasenose in 1540 ; in 1543 
became second master of Westminster School ; and in 155 1 Prebendary of West- 
minster. He was elected M. P. for Looe in Cornwall, in the first Parliament of 
Queen Mary, but his election was voided because he was a Church dignitary. 
He then went to Strassburg ; retumd on the accession of Elizabeth, and was 
made Dean of St Paul's in 1560. He publisht his celebrated Larger Catechism, 
and an abridgment of it, both in Latin, in 1570 ; and is supposd to have written 
the greater part of the Church-of-£ngland Catechism. He was elected Master 
of Brasenose in 1595, and died 13 Feb. 1601-2. — Cooper. 

* Cooper, in his Athena Cantabrigienses, says of Harrison, ** He was a mem- 
ber of this university [Cambridge] in 1551, and afterwards studied at Oxfoid. We 
are unable to ascertain his house at either university.'' ? Merton, Oxf. see p. xvi. 
(There's no Merton Admission book so early as Harrison's time, the Bursar says.) 

Cooper's authorities for his article on Harrison in Ath, Cant, are, * Tanner's 
Bibl. Brit 381. Wood's Ath. Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 537. MS. Richardson [Cambr. 
Registry], 39. Newcourt's Repert ii. 479, 674. Churton's Nowell, 9. Nicol- 
son's Engl. Hist Lib. 3, 5^. Nicolson's Scotch Hist Lib. 4, 82. Restituta, ii. 
242. Cooper's Annals of Cambr. iL 349. Ashmole's Berks, iii. 263. Cough's 
Brit Topogr. L 5, 24, 25 ; ii. 563.' 



Xii § J. HARRISON AT COLLEGE^ AND A PARSON. 

freendlie consent and orders. In speaking therefore of the one, 1 
can not but describe the other ; and in commendation of the first, I 
can not but extoll the latter ; and so much the rather, for that they 
are both so deere vnto me, as that I can not readilie tell vnto 
whether of them I owe the most good will. Would to God my 
knowledge were such, as that neither of them might haue cause to be 
ashamed of their pupill; or my power so great, that I might 
woorthilie requite them both for those manifold kindnesses that I 
haue receiued of them."^ 

He must have graduated at Oxford first, for in 1 569 he proceeded 
to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity at Cambridge under a grace * 
which calls him M. A. of Oxford of seven years' standing.* He was 
before this. Household Chaplain to Sir Wm. Brooke, Lord Cobham, 
to whom he dedicated, as we have seen, his Description of England^ 
and who gave him the Rectory of Radwinter in Essex,* to which he 
was inducted on Feb. 16, 1558-9, and which he held till his death. 
On Jan. 28, 15 70-1, he became a pluralist,* and obtaind the vicar- 
age of Wimbish in Essex,^ but resignd it in 1581, his successor 

1 He us'd his eyes too at both places, and at school ; for he says of the build- 
ings : '*The common schooles of Cambridge also are farre more beautifull than 
those of Oxford, onelie the diuinitie schoole at Oxford excepted, which for fine 
and excellent workcmanship, commeth next the moold of the kings chappell in 
Cambridge, than the which two, with the chappell that king Henrie the seanenth 
did build at Westminster, there are not (in mine opinion) made of lime & stone 
three more notable piles within the compasse of Europe." 

' Mr Luard of Trinity, the Registrar of the University, has kindly copied the 
grace for me : — ** 1569. Grace Book A, fol. 97 3 : Conceditur 10 Junii magistro 
Willelmo Hanyson ut studium 7 annorum in Theologia postquam rexerit in 
artibus Oxonise cum oppositionibus etc. perficiendi^ etc sub poena x librarum 
ponendarum etc. sufiiciat ei tam ad opponendum quam ad intrandum in sacra 
Theologia, pnesentatus per D. Longeworth* et admissus 17 Junii." 

' Wood's Ath, Ox., ed. Bliss., i. col. 537 ; Cooper's Ath, Cant it 164. 

* The Manor and advowson of Great Radwinter had been part of the property 
of the Cobham family since 1433, if not before. (See Wright's Hist, of Essex, IL 
92 ; Morant's do., II. 535.) 

* See his defence of pluralism, p. 21-2. It was vehemently condemnd by 
most of his contemporaries. 

* The Vicarage of IVimbish not being a "competent maintenance," and the 
adjoining viGarage of ThunderUy being so small that no one would accept of it, 
Dr Kemp, Bishop of London in 1425, united the two. The presentation to 
these incorporated vicarages was made alternate in the Rector of Wimbish (it it 
a sinecure rectory) and the Priory of Hatfield I^egis (who had the great tithes 
and advowson of Thunderley). In 1547, Ed. VI. granted this Priory's advowson 
or right of presenting alternately to Wimbish, to Ed. Waldgrave, Esq. ; and it 
passed on in private hands, so that from 1567 to 1599 it belonged to Francis de 

• Master of St John's. 



§ 3* Harrison's marriage, and garden. xiii 

being appointed on the i6th of November in that year. Between 
1559 and 1 57 1 he must have marrid Marion Isebrande, " daughter to 
William Isebrande and Ann his wife, sometyme of Andeme, neere 
vnto Guisnes in Picardie, and whome " (he says in his Will, referring 
no doubt to the sometimes supposed unlawfulness of priests' mar- 
riages), " by the lawes of god I take and repute in all respectes for 
my true and lawfuU wife." By her he left issue,^ one son Edmund, 
and two daughters, — one, Anne, unmarried, and another the wife of 
Robert Baker. He tells us on p. 158 how his wife and her maid 
brewd him 200 gallons of beer for 20X., as he was ' scarse a good 
malster' himself, p. 155, and a poor man on ;^40 a year, p. 159. 
And no doubt his kindly " Eve will be Eve, tho* Adam would saie 
naie," p. 34, tho* said of widows, showd that he understood the 
sex, was * to their faults a little blind, and to their virtues very kind ' 
—or however the old saw runs. At Radwinter he must have workt 
away at his Chronologic^ P- 357 > collected his Roman coins (p. 356), 
got savage with the rascally Essex lawyers (p. 206-7), attended to 
his garden, 

" For mine owne part, good reader, let me boast a little of my 
garden, which is but small, and the whole Area thereof little aboue 
300 foot of ground, and yet, such hath beene my good lucke in 
purchase of the varietie of simples, that notwithstanding my small 
abilitie, there are verie neere three hundred ^ of one sort and other 

la Wood, who thus, it would seem, must have been the patron who presented 
William Harrison. See Morant's Hist, of Essex^ pp. 560, 561. 

By the Vcdor EccUsiasticus of Hen. VIII. the clear yearly value of Wimhish 
Vicarage "ms £%\ tithes i6f. That of Radwinter Rectory £2.1 lu. 41/. ; tithes 
;f 2 y, Q,\i, Some of the parson of Radwinter's tithes were made up thus : 

" to the parson of Radwynter forseid for the yerely tjrthes of the said maner 
[Bendish Hall, in the parish of Radwinter], one acre of whete in harvest pn'ce 
X s, one acre of otes prr'ce v s iiij d, a lambe pn'ce viij d, a pigg, pWce iiij d, and 
in money iij s iiij d." — Valor Eccl, Vol. I. p. 85, col. 2. 

^ I assume that Harrison had once, more children, whom he fk>ggd occasion- 
ally. When speaking of mastiff in Bk. 3, chap. 7, p. 231, col. I, 1. 60^ ed. 
1587, he sa3rs, "I had one my selfe once, which would not suffer anie man to 
bring in his weapon further than my gate, neither those that were of my house, 
to be touched in his presence. Or if I had beaten anie of my children^ he would 
gentlie haue assaied to catch the rod in his teeth, and take it out of my hand, or 
else pluck downe their clothes to saue them from the stripes : which in my opinion 
is not vnworthie to be noted. And thus much of our mastiffes, creatures of no 
lesse faith and loue towards their maisters than horses.*' Still, girls were floggd 
in Elinbeth's days, no doubt (compare Lady Jane Grey*s case, in Ascham), as 
well as a hundred years before. See how Agnes Paston beat her daughter 
Elizabeth in 1449, Pcuton Letters, ed. Gairdner, vol. i, Introd., p. cxvi. 

* Gerard had above a thousand : — 



Xiv § 3. HARRISON, CANON OF WINDSOR. § 4. HIS WILL. 

conteined therein, no one of them being common or vsuallie to bee 
had," p. 331-2, 

kept his eyes open to everything going on round him, and lookt 
aflerhis parishioners, when he wasn't writing his Description of Eng- 
land in London, or visiting at Lord Cobham's house in Kent 

On April 23, 1586, William Harrison was appointed Canon of 
Windsor, and was instaJld the day after. The Dean has kindly sent 
me the following extract from the Chapter Book, St George's 
Chapel, Windsor : — 

Anni Canonici Anni 

Install obitus 

1586. Gulielmus Harrison 24*° Aprilis, loco Ryley, The- 1593. 

ologiae Baccalaureus. Obijt, et Sepultus est Wind- 
soriae, et White Successit — Rector fuit de Radwinter.^ 

but says there is no grave-stone or other notice of where Harrison 
was buried.2 (I can't get a line from the now rector of Radwinter.) 
§ 4. For the following abstract of Harrison's Will, I am in- 
debted to Colonel Chester : — 

(81 NevelL) " William Harrison, Clerk, parson of Radwinter and 
Prebendary of Windsor — dated at Radwinter 27 July 1591 — to be 
buried at Radwinter or Windsor, as I may die at either place. My 
goods to be divided into 4 equal parts * of which one parte and an 

" GtrartTs Catalogtu of his GarcUn, — A reprint of ' the first professedly com- 
plete catalogue of any one garden, either public or private, ever published ' cer- 
tainly deserves putting on record here. Gerard's HerbcUl is by no means a rare 
book ; but the Catalogus arborum fruHcum ac plantarum tam indigenarum quam 
exotUarum in horto Johannis Gerardi civis d chirurgi Londinensis nascentium is 
exceedingly rare. This reprint, therefore, which we owe to the liberality of Mr 
B. Daydon Jackson, will be extremely welcome to all interested in the early 
introduction of exotic plants. The reprint consists of a limited number of copies 
for private circulation only. Without being an absolute fac-simile it is almost an 
exact reproduction of the original, the first edition of which was published in 
1596. A second edition appeared in 1599, which Mr Jackson also reprints, to- 
gether with some of his own remarks and notes on the Herball, and a Life of 
Gerard. But what will be found especially useful is the list of modem names 
affixed to the old ones. Gerard's physic garden was in Holbom, and included 
upwards of a thousand different kinds of plants. . . . There are several other lists 
of this kind we should be glad to see reprinted — Tradescant's, among others, as 
the younger Tradescant made a voyage to Virginia and introduced many American 
\x^it&,'' --Academy^ July 1876. 

' (Note by the late Dr Goodall): Erat quidem Gulielmus Harrison Sociut 
Etonensis Mar. 3. 1592, Vice prscpositus CoUegii et Rector de Everdon in Co- 
mitatu Northampt Ut ille mortuus est Etonae, et ibidem Sepultus Dec. 27, 161 1. 

' Mr J. Higgs of Sheet Street, Windsor, has kindly searcht the parish 
Register of Burials, which dates from 1564, but he finds no entiy of Canon Har- 
rison's buriaL 
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' halfe shall remaine vnto Marion Harrison alias Marion Isebrande 
'and the daughter of William Isebrande sometyme of Anderne, 

* whome by the lawe of god, I take for my true and lawfull wife ; ' * 
another part and a half equally to my son Edmund and my daughter 
Anne — my son in law Robert Baker and his wife I remember not in 
this my will, as I have already given them their p>ortion ; to the 
quire in Windsor 40s, ; to the poor of Radwinter 40s. ; to the poor 
diildren of the hospital at London 20s, ; to the poor of St Thomas 
Apostle in London 2ar. ; to each child of my son Baker los.; to 
each child of my cousin Morecroft, Clerk 51. — * I make & ordayne 
'the sayed Marion Isebrande alias Marion Harrison, daughter to 

* William Isebrande and Ann his wife, sometyme of Anderne neere 

* vnto Guisnes in Picardie, and whome by the lawes of god I take and 
'repute in all respectes for my true and lawfull wife,' and my son 
Edmund Harrison, my Executors. — Witnesses, Mr Wm. Birde, Esq., 
Thos. Smith, yeoman ; Lancelott Ellis, vicar of Wimbishe ; & Thos. 
Hartlie the writer hereof." 

The Will was proved on 22 Nov. 1593, by the said Edmund 
Harrison, son and executor named therein, the relict and executrix 
Marion, being dead. 

Letters of administration to the goods^ &c., of Marion Harrison, 
late of New Windsor, in the county of Berks, were granted on 12 
Dec 1593 to her son Edmund Harrison 

§ 5. William Harrison had opinions of his own about public and 
social matters in his day, and also had often racy ways of expressing 
those opinions. I'll extract some : — In Chap, i, he calls Becket " the 
old cocke of Canturburie " (p. 9, 1. 4 from foot); notes how the Con- 
ferences of clergy and laity stirrd the parsons " to applie their books 
. . . which otherwise . . would giue themselues to hawking, hunting, 
tables, cards, dice, tipling at the alehouse, shooting of matches, and 
other like vanities" (p. 18, at foot); he complains of the subsidies 
and taxes that the clergy are made to pay, '' as if the church were 
now become the asse whereon euerie market man is to ride and cast 
his wallet" (p. 25, at foot); also of "the couetousnesse of the 
patrones, of whom some doo bestow aduousons of benefices vpon 
their bakers, butlers, cookes, good archers, falconers, and horse- 
keepers " (p. 26, at foot), while others " doo scrape the wool from 
our clokes " (p. 34); he notes how Popish " images . . and monuments 
of idolatrie are remooued " from the churches, " onelie the stories in 
glasse windowes excepted," which are let stay for a while, from the 
scarcity and cost of white glass (p. 31-2) ; he 'd like to get rid of 

^ See his defence of priests leaving "their substances to their wives and 
children," in his DiscriptioHt p. 33-4 below. 



xvi § 5. Harrison's sayings in his England, 

Saints' Da)rs (p. 32); he commends the decent apparel of the Pro- 
testant parsons, as contrasted with that of the Popish blind sir- 
Johns, who went " either in diuerse colors like plaiers, or in gar- 
ments of light hew, as yellow, red,^ greene, &c, with their shooes 
piked,^ ... so that to meet a priest in those dales was to behold a 
peacocke that spreadeth his taile when he danseth before the henne " 
(p. 33) ; and then he denounces the cheating at elections for College 
fellowships, scholarships (p. 35, 77). 

Ch. 2. On p. 43 Harrison says that he had for a time the 
'collection' (of MSS., maps, &c.) of "William Read,^ sometime fel- 
low of Merteine college in Oxford, doctor of diuinitie, and the most 
profound astronomer that liued in his time." He has a cut, on p. 
48, at the Popes' nephews — " for nephues might say in those dales : 
Father, shall I call you vncle ?" — says, on p. 55, that he knew one of 
the Norwich-diocese churches tumd "into a bame, whilest the 
people heare seruice further off vpon a greene : their bell also, when 
I heard a sermon there preached in the greene, hanged in an oke 
for want of a steeple. But now I vnderstand that the oke Hkewise 
is gone." On p. 63, after saying what England in old time paid the 
Pope, he asks, " and therevpon tell me whether our Iland was one 
of the best paire of bellowes or not, that blue the fire in his kitchen, 
wherewith to make his pot seeth, beside all other commodities." 

In describing the Universities in Chapter 3 (see p. xi above), 
Harrison dwells again (p. 77, and 35) on the packing and bribing 

1 Compare the smart red dress with blue hood and long blue liripipe from it, 
of the Nun's Priest, in the colourd illumination of the EUesmere MS. given in 
my Six-Text Canterbury Tales, 

' Proude preestes coome with hym, Mo than a thousand. 

In paltokes and pyked shoes^ And pisseris longe knyves. 

Vision of Piers Plowman^ Pass. xx. 1. 14360, ii. 438, ed. Wright 

* William Rede or Reade, made Bp. of Chichester 1369, died 1385, "is said 
to have been a native of Devonshire, and to have received his early education in 
Exeter Coll. Oxford, from whence he removed to Merton, having been elected a 
fellow. He soon discovered a singular genius for the sciences, as they were then 
known and practised, and excelled in geography, astronomy, and architecture. 
About the year 1349, he gave a design for a library at Merton College, and 
superintended the building, which is very spacious, if considered as a repository 

of MSS. only He contributed greatly to furnishing the library with 

valuable MSS., adding his own, which consisted of several scientific treatises, 
astronomical tables, and maps." 

'* He was a great encourager of learning, particularly by procuring many rare 
MSS. from the continent, which were transcribed at his expense." He built 
Amberley Castle, an episcopal residence for Chichester. — DaUaway's History of 
the Western Division of the County of Sussex, 1832, VoL I. pp. 54, 55. 
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practist at elections for fellowships and scholarships, and how 'poore 
mens children are commonlie shut out by the rich/ whose sons 
" ruffle and roist it out, exceeding in apparell, and hanting riotous 
companie (which draweth them from their bookes ^ vnto an other 
trade)," p. 77-8. He also complains of the late-nam'd " idle fellow- 
ships " that are still a disgrace to our Universities, tho' now their 
holders don't work for " eighteene or peraduenture twenty yeeres," 

" For after this time, & 40 yeeres of age, the most part of students 
doo commonlie giue ouer their woonted diligence, & Hue like drone 
bees on the fat of colleges, withholding better wits from the posses- 
sion of their places, & yet dooing litle good in their own vocation 
& calling," p. 80. 

And he repeats, in milder words, Ascham's^ caution against 
sending young men to Italy, for 'an Italianate Elnglishman is a 
devil incarnate,' as the Italians themselves said.^ "And thus much 
at this time of our two vniuersities, in each of which I haue receiued 
such degree as they have vouchsafed, rather of their fauour than my 
desert, to yeeld and bestow vpon me " (p. xii and vi above). 

Chapter 4, of the Partition of England into Shires, is dull ; but 
there are interesting bits on Harrison's determination to say only 
what he knows (p. 90, 94, 95), and about the inquests or juries being 
nearly starvd, thro' the stronger side packing, or getting some parti- 
sans into, the quest (p. 101-2) ; about the nuisance of the great 
increase of lawyers (p. 102 : see too p. 131, 204-7); *the burning 
of vagaboimds through their eare ' (p. 103), and the absurd custom 
at the Court Baron of Raleigh* (p. 104). On p. 105 too we get 

' Cambridge studies. 1516, Aug. 31. £r. £p. II. 10. Erasmus to BoviU. 
Thirty years ago, nothing was taught at Cambridge except Alexander's parua Logi- 
caliOf some scraps from Aristotle, and the Quastumes of Dims Scotus. In process 
of time improved studies were added ; mathematics, a new Aristotle, a knowledge 
of Greek letters. What has been the consequence ? The University can now 
hold its head with the highest, and has excellent theologians. Of course they must 
DOW study the New Testament with greater attention, and not waste their time, 
as heretofore, in frivolous quibbles. — Brewer's Calendar of Hen, frill's Time, 
▼oL II. pt. L p. 716. 

* As a usually accurate friend of mine always calls this name * Asham,' I note 
that it's often spelt * Askham ' in old writers. 

* On pages 129-30, Harrison repeats his warning in stronger terms, "This 
neuerthelesse is generallie to be reprehended in all estates of gentilitie, and which 
in short time will tume to the great mine of our countrie, and that is the vsuall 
sending of noblemens & meane gentlemens sonnes into Italie, from whence they 
bring home nothing but meere atheisme, infidelitie, vicious conuersation, & am- 
bitious and proud behauiour, wherby it commeth to passe that they retume far 
worsse men than they went out." See the sequel. * Not Rabeigh as in text. 

HABBIBOir. h 



Xviii § 5. HARRISON ON MIDDLEMEN^ OLASS> BEER^ WINE^ &C. 

the welcome notice " of my freend IV. Cambden " whose Britannia 
was soon to be publisht, and appeard in 1586. 

Of Chapter 5 the most interesting parts to me ^ are those on the 
evil of sending young Englishmen to Italy (p. 129-30 : see note 3, p. 
xvii overleaf); the anticipation of the modem J. S. Mill & Cooperative 
doctrine of the evil of too many middlemen in trade (p. 131 : the 
argument will cover distributors as well as importers, tho' it's made 
clearer on p. 300), and lawyers in business ; the improvement in the 
condition of yeomen (p. 133) ; the often complaind-of evil * of " our 
great swarmes of idle seruing men " (p. 134 and 230) ; and our 
husbandmen and artificers never being better tradesmen^ tho' they 
sometimes scamp their work (p. 136). 

Chapter 6, *of the Food and Diet of the English/ is very 
interesting, with its accounts of the dinners of the nobility " whose 
cookes are, for the most part, musicall-headed Frenchmen and 
strangers" (p. 144), and who eat "delicates wherein the sweette 
hand of the seafaring Portingale is not wanting" (p. 145). Then 
p. 147 notices the rage for Venice glass among all classes — as 
Falstaff says, a.d. 1598, in 2 Hen. IV,, 11. i. 154, "Glasses, 
glasses, is the only drinking." — This is followd by capital accounts 
of the diet of the gentlemen and merchants (p. 148), and the arti- 
ficers (p. 150) ; the bread ^ (153), and drink (155), of all classes; and 
how Mrs Wm. Harrison brewd the family beer (158-160), — "and 
hereof we make three hoggesheads of good beere, such (I meane) 
as is meet for poore men as I am, to Hue withall, whose small main- 
tenance (for what great thing is fortie pounds a yeare, Computatis com-' 
ptttandis, able to performe?) may indure no deei)er cut," p. 159 \-^ 
with touches like Tfieologicum being the best wine of old, because 
"the merchant would haue thought that his soule should have 
gone streightwaie to the diuell, if he should haue serued them 
[the monks] with other than the best," p. 149-150 ; and this kindly 

* Note an addition while Harrison's book was going thro* the press : the top 
sidenote on p. 112. There's a cut at Dissenters, 'the lewd religious sort/ on p. 

117. 

* See Sir T. Morc*s Utopia^ *a huge number of idle fellows, who never 
learned any art by which they may gain their living,* &c 

' On the finest kind of bread, manchft, note tliat Queen Elizabeth's was made 
from Ileston wheat, Middlesex :— 

** Ileston^ H. lo. a most fertyle place of wheate, yet not so much to be com- 
mended for the quantitie, as for the qualitie, for the wheat is most pure, accompted 
the purest in manie shires. And therefore Queene Elizabeth hath the most 
part of her provision from that place for manchet for her Highnes own diet, as is 
reported."— 1596. Jn. Norden, Discriftion of MiddUsex^ p. 25, cd. 1 723, 
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opinion of working-men, for which one can't help liking the old 
parson ^ : — 

** To conclude, both the artificer and the husbandman are suffi- 
cientlie liberall, & verie freendlie at their tables ; and when they 
meet, they are so merie without malice, and plaine without inward 
Italian or French craft and subtiltie, that it would doo a man 
good to be in companie among them. . . This is moreouer to be 
added in these meetings, that if they happen to stumble vpon a 
peece of venison, and a cup of wine or verie strong beere or ale . . , 
they thinke their cheere so great, and themselues to haue fared so 
well, as the lord Maior of London, with whome, when their bellies 
be full, they will not often sticke to make comparison, because 
that of a subject there is no publike officer of anie citie in Europe, 
that may compare in port and countenance with him during the time 
of his office." p. 151 (see 152-3 too). 

Chapter 7 is the amusing one on the * Apparell and Atire ' of 
English folk already rcferrd to (p. xvi above) ; and though it*s not so 
bitter as Stubbes's or Crowley's, yet it's fun, with its * dog in a 
doublet,' p. 168, and its beard bit, p. 169, if a man "be weseU 
becked [beakt], then much heare left on the cheekes will make the 
owner looke big like a bowdled hen, and so grim as a goose, if Cor- 
nelis of Chelmeresford saie true." 

In Chapter 8, on the Parliament, the only personal bit is Har- 
rison's saying that he copies from Sir Thomas Smith,^ " requiting 
him with the like borrowage as he hath vsed toward me in his dis- 
course of the sundrie degrees of estates in the common-wealth of 
England " (p. 1 76). But in Chap. 9, * Of the Laws of England,' after 
a dull account of the Trial by Ordeal, &c., we get Harrison breaking 
out again agauist the Lawyers, their prosperity and rascality, and taking 
fees (as barristers often do still) and doing nothing for 'em (p. 204-7, 
with a good bit about Welshmen's love of law-suits on p. 206). On 
p. 207 we find a pleasant notice of John Stow, the hard-working 
chronicler so shamefully neglected in his own age : " my fi-eend 
John Stow, whose studie is the onelie store house, of antiquities in 

^ But he speaks, at p. 69, " of the common sort, whose mouthes are alwaies 
wide open vnto reprehension, and eies readie to espie anie thing that they may 
reprooue and carpe at. " Still, Harrison took more kindly to the common sort 
than Shakspere did in his plays. 

• De Reptiblica Anglorum, The maner of Gouemement or policie of the 
Realme of England, compiled by the Honorable Sir Thomas Smyth, Knight, 
Doctor of both the lawes, and one of the principal Secretaries vnto the two 
most worthy Princes, King Edward the sixt, and Queen Elizabeth . . . Loudon . . 
1584 (some copies 1583). A posthumous publication. — HazUtt. 
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my time, and he woithie therefore to be had in reputation and 
honour." 

Chapter lo, ' Of Prouisioa made for the Poore,' notes the weekly 
collection made in every parish for the deserving poor (p. 214), and 
gives Harrison's opinion on the Malthusians of his day ; — 

" Some also doo [jrudge at the great increase of people in these 
dfues, thinking a necessarie brood of cattell farre better than a super- 
fluous augmentation of mankind. But I can liken such men best of 
all vnto the pope and the diuell, who practise the hinderance of the 
furniture of the number of the elect to their vttermost, to the end 
the authoritie of the one upon earth, the deferring of the locking vp 
ofthe other in euerlastingchaines, and ihegreatgainesof the first, may 
continue and indure the longer. But if it should come to passe 
that any forren inuasion should be made, which the Lord God forbid 
for his mercies sake ! — then should these men find that a wall of 
men is farre better than stackes of come and bags of monie, and 
compkune of the want when it is too late to seeke reraedie," 
p. 215-16. 

The sham beggars,* he says, ' are all theeues and caterpillera io 
the commonwealth, and by the word of God not permitted to eat ' 
(p. 217). Then he makes extracts from Harman about the rogues 
(p. 218), among whom, by statute, are 'plaiers and minstrels' 
(p. «o). 

In Chapter 11, on the 'Punishments appointed for Malefectors,' 
our author notes that " our condemned persons doo go . . cheer- 
fullie to their deths, for our nation is liree, stout, liautie, prodigall of 



• Here are two o( 
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life and bloud" (p. 221) ; that the punishment for 'robbing by the 
high waie ' (like Sir John FalstafF's), * cutting of purses/ * stealing of 
deere by night ' (like Shakspere*s, if he ever stole deer from Sir 
Thos. Lucy, who had no park in his time), was death (p. 224) ; and 
that the punishment for adultery and fornication was not sharp 
enough : — 

" As in theft therfore, so in adulterie and whoredome, I would 
•wish the parties trespassant, to be made bond or slaues vnto those 
that receiued the iniurie, to sell and giue where they listed, or to 
be condemned to the gallies : for that punishment would proue more 
bitter to them than halfe an houres hanging, or than standing in a 
sheet, though the weather be neuerso cold** (p. 226). 

On p. 230 he complains of the robberies by unthntt young 
gentlemen, and " seruing-men whose wages cannot suffice so much 
as to find them breeches;" and on p. 232 that selfish men, and 
even constables, in the country, won't leave their work to follow up 
thieves and take them to prison*: this "I haue knowne by mine 
owne experience." 

Chapter 1 2, * Of the manner of Building and Furniture of our 
Houses,' is perhaps the best, and the best-known, in the book. It 
describes how English houses were built, and notes these new 
things, I. that rich men were beginning to use stoves for sweating 
baths (p. 235) ; while, 2. all men were using glass for windows ; 3. 
that timber-houses were giving way to brick and stone ; and that 
though our workmen were excellent, their demands for high wages 
often causd strangers to be employd in building (p. 238); 4. the 
tncreast richness of furniture, not only in rich men's houses, but in 
those of * the inferiour artificers and manie farmers,' who " now gar- 
nish their cupbords with plate, their ioined beds with taptstrie and 
silke hangings, and their tables with carpets & fine naperie, whereby 
the wealth of our countrie . . . dooth infinitelie appeare " (p. 239) ; 

[5.] "the multitude of chimnies latelie erected;" [6,] "the great 
(although not generall) amendment of lodging, for (said they) our 
lathers (yea, and we our selues also) haue lien full oft vpon 
straw pallets, on rough mats couered onelie with a sheet, vnder 
couerlets made of dagswain or hopharlots (I vse their owne termes,) 
and a good round log vnder their heads in steed of a bolster or 
pillow. . . . Pillowes (said they) were thought meet onelie for 
women in childbed. As for seruants, if they had anie sheet aboue 
them, it was well, for seldome had they anie vnder their bodies, 

* Did Shakspen ever turn out and chevy a Stratford thief, I wonder ? He 
most have been able to hit and hold hard. 
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to keepe them from the pricking straws that ran oft through the 
canuasof the pallet, and rased their hardened hides." . . [7.] "The 
exchange of vessdl, as of treene ' platters into pewter, and woodden 
spoones into siluer or tin. For so common were all sorts of 
treene stuflfe in old time, that a man should hardlie find four 
peeces of pewter (of which one was peraduentm'e a salt) in a good 
farmers house, and yet for all tFns frugal itie, (if it may so be iustly 
called) they were scarse able to liue and pare their rents at their 
daies without selling of a cow, or an horsse, or more, although 
Ihey paid but foure pounds at the vttcrtnost by the yeare." 

The farmer was very poor too ; and yet now, tliough his sS4 rent 
is raised to ^40, lie can not only buy plate, and featherbetls^ &c., 
but can purchase a renewal of his lease, 6 years before the expir- 
ation of the old one ; and the paying tlie money " shall neiier trouWe 
him more than the haire of his beard, when the barl>er hath washed 
and shaued it from his chin " (p. 241). Against these signs of pros- 
perity, these fat kine, are 3, nay 4, lean kine, which eat up their 
plump brethren (p. 241-2)^ 

"three things • . are growen to be verie grieuous vnto thero^ 
to wit, the inhansing of rents, latelie mentioned ; the dailie oppres- 
sion of copHhoIders, whose lords seeke to bring their poore 
tenants ahnost into plarae seruitude and miserie, dailie deuising 
new meanes, and seekii^ vp all the oki, how to cut them shorter 
and shorter, doubling, trebling, and now & then seuen times 
increasing their fines ; driuing them also for euerie trifle to 
loose and forfeit their tenures, (by whome the greatest part of the 
realnoe dooth stand and is mainteined,) to the end they may fleece 
them yet more, which is a lamentable hering. The thinl thing they 
talke of is vsurie, a trade brought in by the Jewes, now perfectlie 
practised almost by euerie christian, and so commonlie, that he is 
accompted but for a foole that dooth lend his monie for nothing." 

Interest has run up to 12 per cent ; wherefore, " helpe I praie thee 
in lawfull maner to hang vp such as take Centum pro ccntOy for they 
are no better worthie as I doo iudge in conscience" (p. 242). 
The 4th grievance is that Gentlemen (!) have actually " themselves 
become grasiers, butchers, tanners, sheepmasters, woodmen, and 
denique quod non /" (p. 243). 

Chapter 13, * Of Cities and Townes in England,' is dull, but has, 
on p. 254-5, a short account of the antiquities found in old Verulam, 
and Harrison's visit there in the summer of 1586 or 1585 ; and on 
p. 258-60, his groan over the dfecay of houses, their destruction by 
greedy land-owners, and the hard fare of poor men. On p. 261 he 

* made of tree or wood. 
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evidently would put a limit to the land that one man might hold. 
In Chapter 14, *0f Castles and Holds/ he wants the East coast 
fortified (p. 265), notes the frequency of old camps * in the plaine 
fields of England' (p. 266), and says: 

" I need not to make anie long discourse of castles, sith it is 
not the nature of a good Englishman to regard to be caged vp as 
in a coope, and hedged in with stone wals, but rather to meet 
with his enimie in the plaine field at handstrokes, where he may 
trauaise his ground, choose his plot, and vse the benefit of sunne 
shine, wind and weather, to his best aduantage & commoditie,* 
p, 265. 

In Chap. 15 he describes the Queen*s palaces, but prefers the 
Henry VHI. buildings to the Elizabethan : 

" Certes masonrie did neuer better flourish in England than in 
his time. And albeit that in these daies there be manie goodlie 
houses erected in the sundrie quarters of this Hand ; yet they are 
rather curious to the eie, like paper worke, than substantiall for 
continuance : whereas such as he did set vp, excell in both, and 
therefore may iustlie be preferred farre aboue all the rest," p. 268. 

He then gives an interesting account of the virtues of the Queen's 
Maids of Honour, the vices of the Courtiers (see extract above, p. 
viii) ; the studies of the young Ladies, and the medical powers of 
eke old ; all of them being able to cook admirably, and the Carte or 
Bill of Fare of the dinner having been just introduc't (p. 272). 
Lastly he notes the admirable order and absence of ill-doing in the 
Queen's court (p. 274). Her 'Progresses' he approved of on p. 
S70. 

Chap. 16 treats * Of Armour and Munition ; ' but, says Harrison, 
'* what liath the longe blacke gowne to doo with glistering armour ? *• 
p. 282. Still, he echoes the universal lament of Ascham, the 
Statutes, &c. &c., over the decay of Long-Bow shooting in England : 

** Certes the Frenchmen and Rutters deriding our new archeric 
fai respect of their corslets, will not let in open skirmish, if anie 
leisure seme, to tume vp their tailes and crie : ' Shoote English,* 
and all bicause our strong shooting is decaied and laid in bed. But 
if some of our Englishmen now liued that serued king Edward the 
third in his warres with France, the breech of such a varlet should 
haue beene nailed to his bum with one arrow, and an other fethered 
in his bowels, before he should haue turned about to see who shot 
the first/' p. 279 

He then «a3rs that aQ the young fellows above 18 or 20 wear a 
dagger; noblemen wear swords or rapiers too, while 'desperate 
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cutters * cany 2 daggers or 2 rapiers, ' wherewith in euerie dronken 
fraie they are knowen to worke much mischief (p. 2S2-5). And as 
trampers carry long staves, the honest traveller is obliged to cany 
pistols, " to ride with a case of dags at his sadlebow, or with some 
pretie short snapper,'' while parsons have only a dagger or hanger, 
if they carry anything at all (p. 283). The tapsters and ostlers at 
inns are in league with the highway-robbers,* who rob chiefly at 
Christmas time, to get money to spend at dice and cards, till they 
* be trussed vp in a Tiburne tippet,' p. 284. 

Passing over Chap. 17, on the Navy, Queen Elizabeth's delight 
in it (p. 290), and the fast sailing of our ships, we come on a 
characteristic and interesting chapter in Chap. 18, 'Of Faires and 
Markets.' This subject is within Harrison's home life, as a buyer ; 
and it's on the buyer's side, which includes the poor man's, that he 
argues. Magistrates don't see the proclamation price and goodness 
of bread kept to (p. 294-5) ; bodgers are allowd to buy up com and 
raise the price of it (p. 296-9) ; to carry it home unsold, or to a 
distant market, if they want more money than the buyer likes to 
give (p. 301-2) ; nay, they've leave to export it for the benefit of 
enemies and Papists abroad, so as to make more profit (p. 298). 
Again, pestiferous purveyors buy up eggs, chickens, bacon, &c. ; 
buttermen travel about and buy up butter at farmers' houses, and 
have raisd its price from 18^. to 40^. a gallon (p. 300). These 
things are ill for the buyer and the poor man, and should not be 
allowd 

" I wish that God would once open their eies that deale thus, to 
see their owne enours : for as yet some of them little care how 
manie poore men suffer extremitie, so that they may fill their purses, 
and carie awaie the gaine." 

Good doctrine, no doubt; but ^^nous avons changh tout celaJ* 
However, in one thing the modem Political-Economist can agree 
with Harrison : — 

"I gather that the maintenance of a superfluous number of 
dealers in most trades, tillage alwaies excepted, is one of the 
greatest causes why the prices of things become excessiue," p. 300. 

There's a comical bit about the names for ale, " huffecap, mad 
dog, angels food," &c., on p. 295, and the way " our maltbugs lug 
at this liquor, euen as pigs should lie in a row, lugging at their 

* Of hostlers, Harman says, ** not one amongst twenty of them buthaue well 
left their honesty, as I here a great sorte saye." — Harman's Catuat^ p. 62, ed. 
Viles and Fumivall. 
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dames teats, till they lie still againe, and be not able to wag . . . 
and . . hale at hufcap, till they be red as cockes, & litle wiser than 
their combs." 

In Chap. 19, "Of Parkes and Warrens," Harrison tells us how 
coney warrens have increast, from the value of the creatures' black 
skins and the quick sale for young rabbits in London (p. 304) ; and 
what a shocking thing it is that one Lady has sold her husband's 
venison to the Cooks, and another Lady has ridden to market to see 
her butter sold ! it's as bad as an Eail feeling his own oxen to see 
whether they're ready for the butcher ! (p. 305). He then gives us a 
refreshing bit of his mind on owners of parks who enclose commons : 

" And yet some owners, still desirous to inlarge those grounds, 
as either for the breed and feeding of cattell, doo not let dailie to 
take in more, not sparing the verie commons whervpon manie 
towneships now and then doo Hue, affirming that we haue alreadie 
too great store of people in England ; and that youth by manieng 
too soone doo nothing profit the countrie, but fill it full of beggars, 
to the hurt and vtter vndooing (they saie) of the common wealth. 

" Certes, if it be not one curse of the Lord, to haue I^^%fjjl^ 
our countrie conuerted in such sort, firom the furniture structum o/a 
of mankind, into the walks and shrowds of wild beasts, ^^^l!%*aHy 
I know not what is anie. How manie famiUes also manior^ta 
these great and small games (for so most keepers call ^a^H^ 
them) haue eaten vp, and are likelie hereafter to deuoure, some 
men may coniecture, but manie more lament, sith there is no hope 
of restraint to be looked for in this behalfe, because the corruption 
is so generall," p. 306-7. 

Chapter 20, ' Of Gardens and Orchards,' is interesting, not only 
as containing the bit quoted above, p. xiii, on Harrison's own gar- 
den, but for its note of how vegetables, roots, and salad herbs, that 
had gone out of use since Henry IV.'s time, had in Henry VI H. 
and Elizabeth's days come into daily consumption (p. 324), so that 
men even eat dangerous fiiiits like mushrooms. Also, hops and 
madder were grown again, and rare medicinable herbs. Gardens 
were beautified (p. 325), plants imported (p. 326) ; orchards suj)- 
plied with apricot, almond, peach, fig, and cornel trees ; nay, capers, 
oranges, lemons and wild olives (p. 329-30 : with a little bit of ser- 
monising). Grafting was practist with great skill and success (p. 
330) ; even dishwater was utiliz'd for plants. And as to roses, there 
was one in Antwerp in 1585 that had 180 leaves on one button or 
flower, and Harrison could have had a slip of it for;^ 10 (;£6o now ?) 
if he hadn't thought it ** but a tickle hazard." 

Chapter 22 is interesting, from Harrison's laments in it over the 
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destruction of English woods, which he saw yearly disappearing 
around him,^ one man, as he says, having tumd 60 woods into one 
pair of breeches,^ p. 343. And then, mov'd by the thought of what 
will become of England without its oaks, the unselfish old parson 
utters the four dearest wishes of his heart : — 

" I would wish that I might Hue no longer than to see foure 
things in this land reformed, that is : (i) the want of discipline in 
the church : (2) the couetous dealing of most of our merchants in 
the preferment of the commodities of other countries, and hinder- 
ance of their owne : (3) the holding of faires and markets vpon the 
sundaie to be abolished, and referred to the wednesdaies : (4) and 
that euerie man, in whatsoeuer part of the champaine soile en- 
ioieth fortie acres of land and vpwards, after that rate, either by free 
deed, copie hold, or fee farme, might plant one acre of wood, or 
sowe the same with oke mast, hasell, beech, and sufficient pro- 
uision be made that it may be cherished and kept. But I feare me 
that I should then Hue too long, and so long, that I should either 
be wearie of the world, or the world of me ; and yet they are not 
such things but they may easilie be brought to passe," p. 343-4. 

^ Harrison wasn't the only man who felt thus. See Arthur Standish's two 
tracts : ** 'The Commons Complaint. Wherein is contained two speciall Grier- 
ances : The first, the generall destruction and waste of Woods in this Kingdome 
. . . The Second Grievance is, The extreame dearth of Victvals, Fovre Remedies 
for the same, &c. London Printed by William Stansby, 1611.*' 40. Fain fours. 

** * New Directions of Experience to the Commons Complaint by the incourage- 
ment of the Kings most excellent Maiesty, as may appeare, for the planting of 
Timber and Fire-wood. With a neere Estimation what Millions of Acres the 
Kingdome doth containe, what Acres is waste ground, whereon little profit for 
this purpose will arise . . . Inuentid by Arthur Standish. Anno Domini* 
MDCXIII.' 40. A— D in fours ; E, 4 leaves, and a leaf of Y,"-^ffazlUes M- 
lections and Notes^ p. 401-2. Also Massinger's Guardian, II. iv. 

' " If woods go so fast .... I have knowne a well burnished gentleman that 
hath borne threescore at once [weren't they trees ?] in one paire of galigascons, to 
shew his strength and brauerie." Brick-burning also consumd much wood : 

Compare Harrison, bk. 3, chap. 9, p. 234, col. 2, 1. 46, ed. 1587 :— " such is the 
curiositie of our countrimen, that notwithstanding almightie God hath so blessed 
our realme in most plentifull maner, with such and so manie quarries apt and 
meet for piles of longest continuance, yet we, as lothsome of this abundance, or 
not liking of the plentie, doo commonlic ieaue these naturall gids to mould and 
cinder in the ground, and take vp an artificiall bricke, in burning whereof a great 
part 0^ the wood of this land is dailie consumed and spent^ to the no small decaie of 
that commoditie, and hinderance of the poore that perish off for cold." See, too, 
chap. 10, p. 236, col. 2, 1. 44, ''Of colemines we haue such plentie in the north 
and westeme parts of our Hand, as may suffice for all the realme of England : 
and so must they doo hereafter in deed, if wood be not better cherrished than it 
is at this present" See too the extract from Bk I, under § 6, No. 9, p. xxxviii 
below. 
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This same chapter 22 contains the capital bit about the oaken 
men and willow houses and their smoke-dried inhabiters, quoted 
above, p. viii (p. 337-8 below); and a strong protest against 
rascally tanners (p. 340) and wood-fellers who, for private gain, 
evade the laws (p. 343); also some good advice about draining 

(p- 346). 

In his 23rd Chapter, on Baths and Hot Wells, Harrison sayB 
that he's tasted the water of King's Newnham well, near Coventry, 
and that it had *' a tast much like to allume liquor, and yet nothing 
vnplesant nor vnsauorie in the drinking" (p. 348). From his 
description of Bath, it is clear that he had been there, p. 350-5, 
unless he quotes an eyewitness's words as his own. His 24th 
Chapter, ' of Antiquities found,' tells us of his own collection of 
Roman coins (p. 356) which he intended to get engrav'd in his 
Chronohgie^ though, he says, the cost of engraving, 

" as it hath doone hitherto, so the charges to be emploied vpon 
these brasen or copper images will hereafter put by the impression 
of that treatise : whereby it maie come to passe, that long trauell 
shall soone proue to be spent in vaine, and much cost come to verie 
small successe," p. 357. (See p. iv, note 4, above.) 

His words on p. 358 seem to imply that he'd visited Colchester 
(as no doubt he had) and York, in his search for coins. His 
account *0f the Coines of England,' chap. 25, ends his Book 2, the 
first of his Description of England. 

This Section is longer than I meant it to be ; and it doesn't 
bring out the religious side of Harrison's character. But I hope it 
leaves the reader with a kindly impression of the straightforward 
racy Radwinter parson and Windsor Canon. A business-like. God- 
fearing, truth-seeking, learned, kind-hearted and humorous fellow, 
he seems to me ; a good gardener, an antiquarian and numismatist, 
a true lover of his country, a hater of shams, lazy lubbers and evil- 
doers ; a man that one likes to shake hands with, across the rift of 
300 years that separates us. 

§ iS. As Harrison, in his Description of the Rivers, &c., of Eng- 
land in Book I. has, here and there, bits giving his own experiences 
or opinions, I pick out those that were, in this regard, interesting to 
me as I skimd over the book, in the hope that they will interest the. 
reader too. These bits comprise i. his opinion on giants, and his 
seeing a 7-foot man ; 2. his view of the English Language (p. xxix) ; 
3. his English name ^ By-iand* for the IjaXm Feninsuia (p. xxx) ; 4. 
his report on the Isle of Man superstitions and sheep (p. xxxi); 
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5. and his opening some barnacles that he found on a ship's bottom 
in the Thames (p. xxxii) ; 6. some one*s (? not his) visit to the Shet- 
land Isles and Scotland, and being very glad to rest his wearied bones 
at borne (p. xxxii); 7. his cruise up the mouth of the Thames (p. 
xxxiii) ; 8. his praise and description of that ' noble river,' and the 
salmon, &c., daily caught there (p. xxxiv) ; and 9. his account of his 
own parish, Radwinter, of which he was rector (p. xxxviii). Any 
reader whom these bits bore, can easily skip 'em. They end at p. xl, 

I. HARRISON ON GIANTS. 

•' [Of the giant of Spaine that died of late yeares by a fall vpon 
the Alpes, as he either went or came fro Rome, about the purchase 
of a dispensation to marrie with his kinswoman (a woman also of 
much more than common stature) there be men yet lining, and may 
line long for age, that can saie verie much euen by their owne 
knowledge. \Vherfore it appeareth by present experience, that all 
is not absolutelie vntrue which is remembred of men of such giants.] 
For this cause therfore I haue now taken vpon me to make this 
breefe discourse insuing, [as indeuouring] therby to prooue, that the 
opinion of giants is not altogither groimded v-pon vaine and fabulous 
narrations, inuented onelie to delight the eares of the hearers with 
the report of maruellous things : but that there haue beene such 
men in deed, as for their hugenesse of person haue resembled rather 
• Esay. 30, •high towers than mortall men, although their posterities 
*«*• »s- are now consumed, and their monstruous races vtterlie 

wome out of knowledge." — p. 8, col. i, 1. 68, to col. 2, L 13, 

" [jMow to say somwhat also of mine owne knowledge, there is 
the thighbone of a man to be scene in the church of S. Laurence 
neere Guildhall in London, which in time past was 36. inches in 
length, but now it beginneth to decaie, so that it is shorter by foure 
inches than it was in the time of king Edward, Another also is to 
be scene in Aldermarie burie, of some called Aldermanburie, of 32, 
inches and rather more, whereof the symmetric hath beene taken by 
some skilfull in that practise, and an image made according to that 
proportion, which is fixt in the east end of the cloister of the same 
church, not farre from the said bone, and sheweth the person of a 
man full ten or eleuen foot high, which, as some say, was found in 
the cloister of Poules, that was neere to the librarie, at such time as 
the Ehike of Somerset did pull it downe to the verie foundation, and 
carried the stones thereof to the Strand, where he did build his 
house. These tl^'0 bones haue I scene, beside other, whereof at the 
beholding I tooke no great heed, bicause I minded not as then to 
haue had any such vse of their proportions, and therefore I will 
speake no more of them : this is sufficient for my purpose that is 
deliuered out of the christian authors]." — p. 10, col. 2, 1. 69, to p. ii, 
coL 1, L 17. 
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Harrison has seen a lame giani^ 7 fi^l high, 

12. 1. 35. " I could rehearse manie mo examples of the bodies of 
such men, out of SolinuSj Sabellicus^ [Z?.] Cooper^ and others. [As 
of Oetas and Ephialtes^ who were said to be nine orgies or paces in 
heigth, and foure in bredth, which are taken for so many cubits, 
bicause there is small difference betweene a mans ordinarie pace 
and his cubit, and finallie of our Richard the first, who is noted to 
beare an axe in the wars, the iron of whose head onelie weighed 
twentie pound after our greatest weight, and whereof an old writer 
that I haue seene, saith thus : 

This king Richard I zmderstand^ 
Yer he went out of England^ 
Let make an axe for the nones^ 
Therewith to cleaue tJu Saracens bones. 
The head in sooth was wrougiit full weele^ 
Thereon were twentie pound of Steele^ 
And when he came in Cyprus land, 
That ilkon axe he tooke in hand, &*c, 

" I could speake also of Gerards staffe or lance, yet to be seene 
in Gerards hall at London in Basing lane, which is so great and 
long that no man can beweld it, neither go to the top thereof with- 
out a ladder, which of set purpose and for greater countenance of 
the wonder is fixed by the same. / haue seene a man my selfe of 
seuen foot in heigth, but lame of his legs. The chronicles also of 
Cogshall speake of one in Wales, who was halfe a foot higher, but 
through infirmitie and wounds not able to beweld himselfe. I might 
(if I thought good) speake also of another of no lesse heigth than 
either of these and lining of late yeares,] but these here [remembred] 
shall sufl^ce to prooue my purpose withall. I might teU you in like 
sort of the [marke] stone which Turnus threw at ^neas, [and] was 
such as that twelue chosen and picked men [(saith Virgil^ 

{Qualia nunc hominum producit corpora tdlus) 

were not able to stur and remooue out of the place: J^^J5^^„^^ 
but I passe it ouer, and diuerse of the like, concluding duJ^l^M. * 
that these huge blocks were ordeined and created by God : first for 
a testimonie vnto vs of his power and might ; [and] secondlie for a 
confirmation, that hugenes of bodie is not to be accompted of as a 
part of our felicitie, sith they which possessed the same, were not 
onelie tyrants, doltish, & euill men, but also oftentimes ouercome 
euen by the weake & feeble." — p. 12, col. 2, 1 4. 

2. Harrison's view of the English language. 

14. L 2. " But in vaine, for in the time of king Edward the first, 
to wit,^ toward the latter end of his reigne, the French it selfe ceased 
to be spoken generallie, [but most of all, and by law, in the midst of 

* andy&r to wit, ed. 1577. '[ ]' mean, 'added in the 2nd ed. 1587.'— F. 
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Edward the third,] and then began the English to recouer and grow 
in more estimation than before; notwithstanding that among our 
artificers, the most part of their implements, tooles and [words of art] 
reteine still their French denominations [euen] to these our daies, as 
the language it selfe is vsed likewise in sundrie courts, bookes [of 
record,] and matters of law ; whereof here is no place to make any par- 
The helpers of ticular rehearsall. Afterward also, by diligent trauell of 
our EngGh Gcffray Chaucer, and John Gawre, in the time of Richard 
*^°*^' the second, and after them of lokn Scogan^ and John 

Zydgafe monke of Berrie, our [said] toong was brought to an excellent 
passe, notwithstanding that it neuer came vnto the type of perfection, 
vntill the time of Queene Elizabeth, wherein '^/oAn lewdly B. of 
Sarum, John FoXy and sundrie learned &^ excellent writers haue 
fuUie accomplished the ornature of the same, to their great praise 
and immortall commendation ; although not a few other doo greatlic 
seeke to staine the same, by fond affectation of forren and strange 
words, presuming that to be the best English, which is most cor- 
rupted with extemall termes of eloquence, and found of manie 
syllables. But as this excellencie of the English toong is found in 
one, and the south part of this Hand ; so in Wales the greatest 
number (as I said) retaine still their owne ancient language, that of 
the north part of the said countrie being lesse corrupted than the 
. other, and therefore reputed for the better in their owne estimation 
Englishmen apt *^^ iudgcment. [This also is proper to vs Englishmen, 
CO fearnc any that sith ours is a meane language, and neither too 
forren toong. j-Qugh nor too smooth in vtterance, we may with much 
facilitie leame any other language, beside Hebrue, Greeke & Latine, 
and speake it naturallie, as if we were home-borne in those coun- 
tries ; & yet on the other side it falleth out, 1 wot not by what other 
meanes, that few forren nations can rightlie pronounce ours, without 
some and that great note of imperfection, especiallie the French 
men, who also seldome write any thing that sauoreth of English 
trulie. It is a pastime to read how Natalis Comes in like maner, 
speakmg of our afifaires, dooth clip the names of our English lords. 
But this of all the rest dooth breed most admiration with tne^ that if 
any stranger doo hit vpon some likelie pronuntiation of our toong^ yet 
in age he swarueth so mtuh from tlie same, that he is woorse therein 
than euer he was^ and thereto peraduenture halteth not a title also in 
his owne, as I haue scene by experience in Reginald IVolfe, and other ^ 
whereof I haue iustlie maruelledy — p. 14, col. i, 1. 2 — 53. 

3. Harrison's English byland for the latin peninsula, 
30. i. 47. ** In beginning therefore, with such as lie in the mouth 
of the aforesaid riuer, I must needs passe by the How*, which is not an 
Hand, ' and therefore not within the compasse of my description at 

1— » many, IS77- ' Hoo, IS77. 

*— * but (if I may giue such peeces a new name) a bylande, bycausc we may 
passe thythcr from the maine Isle, by an Isthums or strictlande, that is to say, by 
lande, without anye vessell, at the full sea, or any horse at the ebbe. 1577. 
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this time, but almost an Iland, which parcels the latins call Pentn- 
sulas, and I doo english a Byland^ vsing the word for such as a man 
may go into drie-footed al the full sea, or on horssebacke at the low 
water without anie boat or vessel] : and such a one almost is Roch- 
ford hundred in Essex also, yet not at this time to be spoken of, 
bicause not the sea onelie, but the fresh water also doth in maner 
enuiron it, and is the cheefe occasion wherfore it is called an Iland. 
This How * lieth between Cliffe [(in old time called Clouesho, to wit, 
Cliffe in How, or in the hundred of How)] & the Midwaie that goeth 
along by Rochester, [of which hundred there goeth an old prouerbe 
in rime after this maner : 

He that rideth into the hundred of How ^ 

Beside pilfering sear-men shall find durt ynotvy* — 30. i. 65. 

4. HARRISON on THE ISLE OF MAN. 

3 7 . ii. 6 1 . " Giraldus noteth a ^ contention * betweene the kings of 
England & Ireland for the right of this Iland, but in the end, when by 
a comprimise the triall of the matter was referred to the Hues or 
deaths of such venemous wormes as should be brought into the same, 
and it was found that they died not at all, as the like doo in Ire- 
land, sentence passed with the king of England, & so he reteined the 
Hand. But howsoeuer this matter standeth, and whether anie such 
thing was done at all or not, sure it is that the people of the said 
He were much giuen to witchcraft and sorcerie (which they learned 
of the Scots, a nation greatlie bent to that horrible practise) in so- 
much that their women would oftentimes sell wind to the mariners, 
inclosed vnder certeine knots of thred, with this iniunction, that 
they which bought the same, should for a great gale vndoo manie, and 
for the lesse, a [fewer or] smaller number. The stature 
of the men and also fertilitie of this Iland are much ™"*"* "^ 
commended, and for the latter supposed verie neere to be equall 
with that of Anglesei, in all commodities." — p. 38, col. i, 1. 7. 

38. i. 40. " Moreouer the sheepe of this countrie Shecpc 
are exceeding huge, well woolled, and their tailes of such greatnesse 
as is almost incredible. In like sort their hogs are in Hogs, 
maner monstrous. They haue furthermore great store of Bamades. 
barnacles breeding vpon their coasts, but yet not so great store as in 
Ireland, and those (as there also) of old ships, ores, masts, [peeces of 
rotten timber as they sale,] and such putrified pitched stuffe, as by 
wrecke hath happened to corrupt vpon that shore. Howbeit neither 
the inhabitants of this He, nor yet of Ireland can readilie saie 
whether they be fish or flesh, for although the religious ^^SS^Sh 
there vsed to eat them as fish, yet elsewhere, some aesh. 
haue beene troubled, for eating of them in times prohibited, for^ 
heretikes and lollards." 

* how there was, 1577. ' sometyme between, 1577. * as, 1577. 
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5. HARRISON'S investigations INTO BARNACLES. 

38. i. 54. " [For my part, I haue beene verie desirous to vnder- 
Stand the vttermost of the breeding of barnacls, & questioned with 
diuers persons about the same. I haue red also whatsoeuer is written 
by forren authors touching the generation of that foule, & sought out 
some places where I haue beene assured to see great numbers of 
them : but in vaine. Wherefore I vtierlie despaired to obteine my 
purpose^ till this present yeare of Grace 1584, and moneth of Maie^ 
wherein^ going to the court at Greenewich from London by bote, I saw 
sundrie ships lieng in the Thames newlie come home, either from Bar- 
barie or the Canarie lies (for I doo fiot well remember now from which 
of these places) on whose sides I perceiued an infinit sort of shels to 
hang so thicke as could be one by another. Drawing neere also, Itooke 
off ten or twelue of t/ie greatest of them, &* afterward hauing opened 
them, I saw the proportion of a foule in one of them more perfectlie than 
in all the rest, sauing that tlu head was not yet formed, bicause the 
fresh water had killed them all (as I take it) and tJiereby hindered 
t/ieir perfection, Certeinelie the feathers of the taile hoong out of 
the shell at least two inches, the wings (almost perfect touching 
forme) were garded >vith two shels or sheeldes proportioned like the 
selfe wings, and likewise the brestbone had hir couerture also of like 
shellie substance, and altogither resembling the figure which Lobell 
and Pena doo giue foorth in their description of this foule f so that 
I am now fuUie persuaded that it is either the barnacle that is in- 
gendred after one maner in these shels, or some other sea-foule to 
vs as yet vnknowen. For by the feathers appearing, and forme so 
apparant, it cannot be denied, but that some bird or other must 
proceed of this substance, which by falling from the sides of the 
ships in long voiages, may come to some perfection. But now it is 
time for me to retume againe vnto my former purpose]." — 38. ii, 16. 

6. A VISIT (? NOT Harrison's) to the Shetland isles. 

44. i. 6. " From ^ these Shetland lies, and^ vntill we come south- 
wards to the Scarre, which lieth in Buquhamnesse, I find no mention 
of anie He situat vpon that coast, neither greatlie from thence, vntill 
we come at the Forth, that leadeth vp to Sterling, [neither thought we 
it safetie for vs to search so farre as Thule, whence the most ex- 
cellent brimstone commeth, & thereto what store of Hands lie vnder 
the more northerlie climats, whose secret situations though partlie 
scene in my time, haue not yet bin perfectlie reueled or discouered 
by anie, bicause of the great aboundance of huge Hands of ice that 
mooueth to and fro vpon their shores, and sundrie perilous gulfes 
and indraughts of water ; and for as much as their knowlege doth 
not conceme our purpose, wherfore casting about, we came at the 
last into the Firth or Forth, which some call the Scotish sea,] where- 
in we passe by seuen or eight [iles 2] such as they be, of which the first 

^ — ^ the Orchades, 1577. ' iles not in either edition. 
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called the Maie, the second Baas, and Ganvie the third, doo seeme 
to be inhabited. From these also holding on our course toward 
England, we passe by another lie, wherein Faux castell standeth, 
and this (so far as my skill serueth) is the last Hand of the Scotish 
side, in compassing whereof I am not able to disccrne, whether their 
flats and shallowes, number of Hands without name, confusion of 
situation, lacke of true description, or mine owne ignorance, hath 
troubled me most. No meruell therefore that I haue beene so oft 
on ground among them. But most ioifull am I that am come home 
againe : & although not by the Thames mouth into my natiue citie 
(which taketh his name of Troie) yet into the English dominion, 
where good interteinement is much more franke and copious, and 
better harborough wherein to rest my wearie bones, and refresh at 
case our wetherbeaten carcasses.^" — p. 44, col. i, 1. 41. 

7. A CRUISE UP THE THAMES TO LONDON. 

44. 2. 33. " Going forward from hence, by the Eston nesse (al- 
most an Hand) I saw a small parcell cut from the maine in Orford 
hauen, the Langerstone in Orwell mouth, [&] two peeces or Islets at 
Cattiwade bridge ; [and] then casting about vnto the Colne, we beheld 
Merseie which is a pretie Hand, well furnished with Merscic. 
wood. It was sometime a great receptacle for the Danes when 
they inuaded England ; howbeit at this present it hath beside two 
decaied blockehouses, two parish churches, of which one is called 
east Menseie, the other west Merseie, and both vnder the archdeacon 
of Colchester, as parcell of his iurisdiction. Foulenesse Fouinessc 
is an He void of wood, and yet well replenished with verie good 
gfrasse for neat and sheepe, whereof the inhabitants haue great 
plentie : there is also a parish church ; and albeit that it stand some- 
what distant from the shore, yet at a dead low water a man may [(as 
they saie)] ride thereto if he be skilfull of the causie ; [it is vnder the 
iurisdiction of London. And at this present, master William Tabor, 
bacheler of diuinitie and archdeacon of Essex, hath it under his 
iurisdiction & regiment, by the surrender of maister John Walker 
doctor also of diuinitie, who lined at such time as I first attempted 
to commit this booke to the impression.] 

" In Maldon water are in like sort three Hands inuironed all 
with salt streames, as saint Osithes, Northeie, and an- OsUhe. 
other (after a mersh) that beareth no name so far as I Northeie. 
remember. On the right hand also as we went toward the sea 
againe, we saw Ramseie He, or rather a Peninsula or Ramseie. 
Biland, & likewise the Reie, in which is a chappell of Reie. 

* my wetherbeaten carkase, 1577. He goes on (ed. 1587) with "The first 
Hand therefore which commeth to our sight after we passed Berwike, is that 
which was somtime called Lindesfame, but now Holi Hand . . . Being ther- 
fqre past S. Edmunds point, we found a litle He . . . I saw a small parcel cut 
fh»i the maine in Orford hauen " . . . — F. 

BARBISOV. a 
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saint Peter. And then coasting vpon the mouth of the Bourne, we 
saw the Wallot He and his mates, whereof two lie by east Wallot, 
and the fourth is Foulnesse, except I be deceiued, for here my 
memorie faileth me on the one side, and information on the other, 
I meane concerning the placing of Foulenesse. But to proceed. 
After this, and being entered into the Thames mouth, I find no 
Hand of anie name, except you accompt Rochford hundred for one, 
whereof I haue no mind to intreat, more than of Crowland, Mers- 
land, Elie, [Andredeseie in Trent, so called of a church there dedi- 
cated to saint Andrew,] and the rest, that are framed by the Ouze, and 
Auon (two noble riuers hereafter to be described) sith I touch onelie 
those that are inuironed with the sea or salt water round about, as 
Canwaie. we may see in the Canwaie lies, which some [call 

marshes onelie, and] liken [them] ^ to an ipocras bag, some to a vice, 
scrue, or wide sleeue, bicause they are verie small at the east end, 
and large at west. The salt rilles also that crosse the same doo so 
separat the one of them from the other, that they resemble the slope 
course of the cutting part of a scrue or gimlet, in verie perfect 
maner, if a man doo imagine himsclfe to looke downe from the top 
of the mast vpon them. Betweene these, moreouer, and the Leigh 
towne, lieth another litle He [or Holme,] whose name is to me vn- 
knowne. Certes I would haue gone to land and viewed these par- 
cels as they laie, [or at the least haue sailed round about them by the 
whole hauen, which may easilie be doone at an high water :] but for 
as much as a perrie of wind (scarse comparable to the makerell gale, 
whereof John Anele of Calis, one of the best seamen that England 
euer bred for his skill in the narow seas, was woont to talke) caught 
hold of our sailes, & caried vs forth the right waie toward London, 
I could not tarie to see what things were hereabouts. Thus much 
therefore of our Hands, & so much may well suffice [where more 
cannot be had]." — p. 45, col. i, 1. 29. 

8. HARRISON*S PRAISE OF THE NOBLE RIVER THAMES. 

46. i. 52. ** 2 Having in this maner breefelie touched this noble 
riuer, and such brookes as fall into the same ; I will now adde a par- 
ticular description of each of these last by themselues, whereby their 
courses also shall be seuerallie described to the satisfaction of the 
studious. But yer I take the same in hand, I will insert a word or 
two of the commodities of the said riuer, which I will performe with 
so much breuitie as is possible. Heereby also finding out his whole 
tract and course from the head to the fall thereof into the sea. 
It appeareth euidentlie? that the length thereof is at the least, one 
hundreth and eightie miles, if it be measured by the ioumeies of the 
land. And as it is in course, the longest of the three famous riuers 
of this He, so it is nothing inferiour vnto them in aboundance of all 

* some doe liken, 1577. 

• — * Thus we see the whole tract and course of y* Thames, by whose head 
and fall it is euidcnt — 1577. 
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kind of fish, whereof it is hard to saie, which of the three haue either 
most plentie, or greatest varietie, if the circumstances be duelie 
weighed. [What some other write of the riuers of their countries it 
skilleth not, neither will I (as diuerse doo) inuent strange things of 
this noble streame, therewith to nobilitate and make it more honor- 
able : but this will I in plaine terraes affirme, that it neither swal- 
loweth vp bastards of the Celtish brood, or casteth vp the right 
begotten that are throwne in without hurt into their mothers lap, as 
Politian fableth of the Rhene, Epistolarum lib, 8. epi. 6. nor yeeldeth 
clots of gold as the Tagus dooth : but an infinit plentie of excellent, 
sweet and pleasant fish, wherewith such as inhabit neere vnto hir 
bankes are fed and fullie nourished.] 

" What should I speake of the fat and sweet sal- Salmons, 
mons^, dailie taken in this streame, and that in such plentie [(after 
the time of the smelt be past)] as no riuer in Europa is able to ex- 
ceed it What* store also of barbels, trouts, cheuins, pearches, smelts, 
breames, roches, daces, gudgings, flounders, shrimps,^ &c : are com- 
monlie to be had therein, I refer me to them that know* by experi- 
ence better than I, by reason of their dailie trade of fishing in the 
same. And albeit it seemeth from time to time, to be as it were 
defrauded in sundrie wise of these hir large commodities, by the in- 
^tiable auarice of the fishermen, yet this famous riuer complaineth 
[commonlie] of no want ; but the more it looseth at one time, the 
more it yeeldeth at another. Onelie in carps it seemeth ca^ps a fish ute 
to be scant, sith it is not long since that kind of fish fe"**"^^'.*"'^. 
was brought ouer into England, and but of late to latfrimoth© 
speake of into this streame, by the violent rage of sun- Thames, 
drie land-flouds, that brake open the heads and dams of diuers 
gendemens ponds, by which means it became [somewhat] partaker 
also of this said commoditie, whereof earst it had no portion that I 
could euer heare.* [Oh that this riuer might be spared but euen one 
yeare from nets, &c ! But alas then should manie a poore man be 
vndoone. In the meane time it is lamentable to see, how it is and 
hath beene choked of late with sands and shelues, through the pen- 
ning and wresting of the course of the water for commodities sake. 
But as this is an inconuenicnce easilie remedied, if good order were 
taken for the redresse thereof : so now, the fine or prise set vpon the 
ballasse sometime freelie giuen to the merchants by patent, euen 
vnto the lands end {lusques au poincf) will be another cause of 
harme vnto this noble streame, and all through an aduantage taken 
at the want of an i in the word pond: which grew through an error 
committed by an English notarie vnskilfuU in the French toong, 
wherein that patent was granted.] 

* In 1809, Priscilla Wakefield says of the Thames at Putney Bridge : " In 
the spring, smelts are caught here, in great abundance, and a few salmon ; besides 
small flounders, shad, roach, dace, barbel, eels and gudgeons." — Perambulations 
in London^ p. 428. * but what, 1577. 

• 1577 adds * Eles.* * know the same, 1577. • heare of, 1577. 
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" Furthermore, the said riuer floweth and filleth all his chanels 
twise in the daie and night, that is, in euerie ti/s-elue houres once ; 
and this ebbing & flowing, holdeth on for the space of seauentie 
miles, within the maine land: the streame or tide being alwaies 
highest at London, when the moone dooth exactlie touch the north- 
east and south or west points of the heauens, of which one is visible, 
the other vnder the earth, and not subiect to our sight. These tides 
also differ in their times, each one comming latter than other, by so 
manie minuts as passe yer the reuolution and naturall course of the 
heauens doo reduce, and bring about, the said planet vnto those hir 
former places : whereby the common difference betweene one tide 
beSirSen one^de ^^^ another, is found to consist of twentie foure minuts, 
and another. which wauteth but twelue of an whole houre in foure 
and twentie, as experience dooth confirme. [In like sort we see by 
dailie triall, that each tide is not of equall heigth and greatnesse : 
for at the full and change of the moone we haue the greatest flouds ; 
and such is their ordinarie course, that as they diminish from their 
changes and fuls, vnto the first and last quarters ; so afterwards they 
increase againe, vntill they come to the full and change. Sometimes 
also they rise so high (if the wind be at the north or northeast, 
which bringeth in the water with more vehemencie, bicause the tide 
which filleth the chanell, commeth from Scotland ward) that the 
Thames ouerfloweth hir banks neere vnto London : which hapneth 
especiallie in the fuls and changes of lanuarie and Februarie, 
wherein the lower grounds are of custome soonest drowned.] This 
order of flowing in like sort ^ is perpetuall, [so that when the moone 
is vpon the southwest and north of points, then is the water by 
London at the highest : neither doo the tides alter,] except ^some 
The streame oft rough winds out of the wcst Or southwest doo keepe 
entoS^ bto'the ^acke and checke the streame in his entrance, as the 
land. east and northeast doo hasten the comming in thereof,* 

or else some other [extraordinarie] occasion, put by the ordinarie 
course of the northeme seas, which fill the said riuer by their 
naturall retume and flowing. And that both these doo happen eft^ 
among, I refer me to such as haue not sildome obserued it, as also 
the sensible chopping in of three or foure tides in one naturall daie, 
wherof the vnskilfuU doo descant manie things." — p. 47, col. i. 1. 18. 

" [But how so euer these small matters doo fall out, and how often 
soeuer this course of the streame doth happen to be disturbed ; yet 
at two seuerall times of the age of the moone, the waters retume to 
their naturall course and limits of time exactlie. Polydore saith 
that this riuer is seldome increased, or rather neuer ouerfloweth hir 
banks, by landflouds : but he is herein verie much deceiued, as it 
shalbe more apparantlie seene hereafter. For the more that this 

1 flowing likewise, 1577. 
rough winds doe happen to checke the streame in hir comming, 1 577. 
• ? oft, often (among = at intervals). — F. 
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riuer is put by of hir right course, the more the water must of neces- 
sitie swell with the white waters which run downe from the land : 
bicause the passage cannot be so swift and readie in the winding as 
in the streight course. These landflouds also doo greatlie strain e 
the finesse of the streame, in so much that after a great landfloud 
you shall take haddocks with your hands beneath the bridge, as they 
flote aloft vpon the water, whose eies are so blinded with the thick- 
nesse of that element, that they cannot see where to become, and 
make shift to saue themselues before death take hold of them. 
Otherwise the water of it selfe is very cleere, and in comparison 
next vnto that of the sea, which is most subtile and pure of all 
other ; as that of great riuers is most excellent, in comparison of 
smaller brookes : although Aristotle will haue the salt water to be 
most grosse, bicause a ship will beare a greater burden on the sea 
than on the fresh water ; and an eg sinke in this, that swimmeth on 
the other. But he may easilie be answered by the quantitie of roome 
and aboundance of waters in the sea ; whereby it becommeth of 
more force to susteine such vessels as are committed to the same, 
and whervnto the greatest riuers (God wot) are nothing comparable.] 
I would here make mention of sundrie bridges placed ouer this noble 
streame, of which that of London^ is most chieflie to be L4mdon bHdgt. 
commended, for it is [in] maner a continuall street, well replenished 
with large and statelie houses on both sides, and situat vpon twentie 
arches, whereof ech one is made of excellent free squared stone, 
euerie of them being threescore foot in heigth, and full twentie in 
distance one from another, [as I haue often viewed.] 

" In like maner I could intreat of the infinit number of swans 
dailie to be scene vpon this riuer, the two thousand 9000 hoaur'v^oH 
wherries and small boats, wherby three thousand g^^STifST' 
poore watermen are mainteined, through the cariage fnainteined bv 

*j 'ex. r ^ tke tame, wkost 

and recanage of such persons as passe or repasse from gai$us come in 
time to time vpon the same : beside those huge tide- J^'jj/^^''* 
boats, tiltbotes, and barges, which either carrie pas- tun*. 

^ There was betweene London and Southwarke long time passage by ferrie 
vntill the Citizens caused a bridge of woode to be erected : after that, in the time 
of Ric. 2, anno 1 1 76, they beganne to build a bridge of stone, which in the time 
of king John they most artificially finished, anno 1209, contriuing it of 20 arches, 
and in the midst a drawe bridge, and vppon the same bridge on either side, the 
houses so artificially combined, that the whole bridge seemeth not onely a mayne 
and faire streete, but men seeme to pass vnder a continuall roofe : the bridge is in 
height 60 foote, in bredth 30 foote, the arches are in sunder 20 foote : there are, 
vnder the north arch of this bridge, most artificially erected, certain wheeles or 
tide myles, which rise and fall according to the ebs and flouds, and they raise 
the water [brackish, partly salt ?] by pypes and counductes so high that it serueth 
such citizens houses in all places of London^ as will bestow charge towarde the 
conducting thereof : The buildings vppon this bridge, on either side, were con- 
sumed with fire anno 1208 [but rebuilt]. — 1596. Jn. Nordcn, Discripikn of 
AlidiiifSfx, p. 35, ed. 1723. * wherries, 1577. 
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Gwin or Pant 



sengers, or bring necessarie prouision from all quarters of Oxford- 
shire, Barkeshire, Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, Herfordshire, 
Midlesex, Essex, Surrie, and Kent, vnto the citie of London. But 
for somuch as these things are to be repeated againe in the particular 
description of London, annexed to his ^ card, I surceasse at this time 
to speake anie more of them ^ here, as not lingering but hasting to 
performe my promise made euen now, not yet forgotten, and in per- 
formance whereof I thinke it best to resume the description of this 
noble riuer againe into my hands, and in adding whatsoeuer is before 
omitted, to deliuer a full and perfect demonstration of his course ".^ — 
p. 47, col. i. 1. 19. 

9. HARRISON ON HIS OWN PARISH, RADWINTER, ESSEX. 

106. i. 40. "There is a pretie water that beginneth 
neere vnto Gwinbach or Winbeche church in Essex, ^ [a 
towne of old, and yet belonging to the Fitzwaters, taking name of 
Gwin, which is beautifuU or faire, & Bache that signifieth a wood : and 
not without cause, sith not onelie the hilles on ech side of the said 
rillet, but all the whole paroch hath sometime abounded in woods ; 
but now in manner they are vtterlie decaied, as the like commoditie 
is euerie where,* not onelie thorough excessiue building for pleasure 
more than profit, which is contrarie to the ancient end of building ; 
but also for more increase of pasture & commoditie to the lords of 
the soile, through their sales of that emolument, whereby the poore 
tenants are inforced to buie their fewell, and yet haue their rents in 
triple maner inhanced. This said brooke^] runneth directlie from 
thence vnto Rad winter, [now] a parcell of your lordships* possessions 
in those parts, * descended from the Chamberleins, who were some- 
time cheefe owners of the same.^ By the waie also it is increased 
with sundrie pretie springs, of which Pantwell is the cheefe [(whereof 
some thinke the whole brooke to be named Pant)] and [which] (to 
saie the truth) hath manie a leasing fathered on the same. [Certes by 
the report of common fame it hath beene a pretie water, and of such 
quantitie, that botes haue come in time past from Bilie abbeie beside 
Maldon vnto the moorcs in Radwinter for come. I haue heard also 
that an anchor was found there neere to a red willow, when the 
water-courses by act of parlement were surueied and reformed 
throughout England, which maketh not a little with the aforesaid 
relation. But this is strangest of all, that a lord sometime of Win- 
bech (sumamed the great eater, because he would breake his fast 
with a whole calfe, and find no bones therein, as the fable goeth) 
falling at contention with the lord John of Radwinter, could worke 
him none other iniurie, but by stopping vp the head of Pantwell, to 

* Master Sackford's, I suppose. — F. 

' — ' as also of the ryuer it self, wherefore let thys suffyse, 1577* 
' — ' (the very limits of Dunmow Deanery) which, 1577. 

* Sec p. xxvi, above.— F. * Lord Cobham's : see p. vi and xii. — F. 
• — • and within three quarters of a mile of the aforesaid church, 1577. 
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put by the vse of a mill which stood by the church of Radwinter, 
and was senied by that brooke abundantlie. Certes I know the 
place where the mill stood, and some posts thereof do yet remaine. 
But see the malice of mankind, whereby one becommeth a woolfe 
vnto the other in their mischeeuous moodes. For when the lord 
saw his mill to be so spoiled, he in reuenge of his losse, brake the 
necke of his aduersarie, when he was going to horsebacke, as the 
constant report affirmeth. For the lord of Radwinter holding a 
parcell of his manour of Radwinter hall of the Fitzwaters, his Sonne 
was to hold his stirrop at certeine times when he should demand 
the same. Shewing himselfe therefore prest on a time to doo his 
said seruice, as the Fitzwater was readie to lift his leg ouer the 
saddle, he by putting backe his foot, gaue him such a thrust that he 
fell backward, and brake his necke : wherevpon insued great trouble, 
till the matter was taken vp by publike authoritie ; and that seruile 
office conuerted into a pound of pepper, which is truelie paid to 
this daie. But to leaue these impertinent discourses, and retume 
againe to the springs whereby our Pant or Gwin is increased.] 
There is likewise another in a pasture belonging to the Grange, now 
* in possession of William Bird esquier, who holdeth the same in the 
right of his wife, but in time past belonging to Tilteie abbeie.^ The 
third commeth out of the yard of one of your lordships manors 
there, called Radwinter hall. The fourth from John Cockswets 
house, named the Rotherwell, which running vnder Rothers bridge, 
meeteth with the Gwin [or Pant] on the northwest end of Ferrants 
raeade, southeast of Radwinter church, whereof I haue the charge 
by your honours fauourable preferment 

** [I might take occasion to speake of another rill which falleth 
into the Rother from Bendish hall : but bicause it is for the most 
part drie in summer, I passe it ouer. Yet I will not omit to speake 
also of the manor which was the chiefe lordship sometime of a 
parish or hamlet called Bendishes, now wome out of knowledge, and 
vnited partlie to Radwinter, and partlie to Ashdon. It belonged 
first to the Bendishes, gentlemen of a verie ancient house yet extant, 
of which one laieng the said manour to morgage to the moonks of 
Feuersham, at such time as K. Edward the third went to the siege 
of Calis, thereby to furnish himselfe the better toward the seruice of 
his prince, it came to passe that he staied longer beyond the sea 
than he supposed. Wherevpon he came before his daie to confer 
with his creditors, who commending his care to come out of debt, 
willed him in friendlie maner not to suspect anie hard dealing on 
their behalfes, considering his businesse in seruice of the king was 
of it selfe cause sufficient, to excuse his delaie of paiment vpon the 
daie assigned. Herevpon he went ouer againe vnto the siege of 
Calis. But when the day came, the moonks, for all this, made 
seisure of the manour, and held it continuallie without anie further 
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belonging to Henry Browne esquier, soioumyng therevpon, 1577. 
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recompense, maugre all the friendship that the aforsaid Bendish 
could make. The said gentleman also tooke this cousening part in 
such choler, that he wrote a note yet to be seene among his eui- 
dences, whereby he admonisheth his posteritie to beware how they 
tnist either knaue moonke or knaue frier, as one of the name, and 
descended from him by lineall descent, hath more than once in- 
formed me. Now to resume our springs that meet and ioine with 
our Pant]." 

§ 7. The first edition of Holinshed's Chronicle was a success, 
and deservedly so. A second edition was calld for, and the pro- 
prietors resolvd to enlarge and continue it. In doing so, they 
spoilt it ; for, though they added a great deal of relevant matter by 
Stowe^, Hooker, &c., they let Francis Thynne especially pitchfork- 
in a shoal of irrelevant bits of pedigrees, biographies, &c., which had 
no right in such a book, except perhaps as appendixes. As IVe said 
in my Forewords to Thynne*s Animadversions^ p. Ixv : — 

" When he came on a High Constable, Cardinal, Archbishop, 
Duke, in Holinshed^ or StoVs or Hooker's Continuation^ he evi- 
dently said, * Happy thought, let's have a list of all English Cardi- 
nals, Archbishops, Dukes, &c.,' and accordingly collected the lists, 
and stuck them into the History, or narrative, over and over again, 
whisking the reader off, at a moment's notice, from the middle of 
Elizabeth's reign (say) to Edward the Confessor, or William the 
Conqueror, and then mnning him gently down a list of Archbishops, 
say, for sixty odd folio pages, till he landed him in Elizabeth again." 

Well, Harrison had to enlarge his Description of England^ and he 
did so.- His additions comprise many excellent and characteristic 
bits — see, for instance, the tailor and beard passage on p. 169-70, — 
yet one must own that a good deal of unnecessary padding was also 
put in, as most of that unlucky chapter 21, "Of Waters generallie," 
p. 332-6, already notist. Still, in reprinting the book^, neither 
Mr Viles nor I hesitated for a moment in the resolve to print the 
second and revisd edition, and mark by square brackets [ ] the 

* "The other seuen [traitors in Babinglon's conspiracy] were likewise 
executed on the 21 of September [1586] ... as I haue more at large set do^^Tie 
in Reign Wolfs and HoUnsheds chronicle [ilie 2nd ed. of 1587]." — ^J. Stowe, 
Annates, ed. 1605, p. 1220. 

' See at the end of these Forewords (p. xliv) Mr Viles's Comparative Table 
of the contents of Book I. in the two editions. 

3 By an oversight, this Reprint was set in narrow lines like the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society's books, instead of in the longer lines of the New Shakspere 
Society's prose Texts. Neither the printer nor I discoverd the mistake till too 
late to set it right. It increases the cost of the book, but leaves a larger margin 
to write notes on. 
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parts added in it; and by footnotes the parts alterd or left out. 
The reader will thus have before him in the present volume (when 
completed by Part II.) the whole of both editions of Books II. and 
III. The Description of England^ as well as extracts from Book I. 
The Description of Britaine. 

% 8. As my main object in reprinting this Harrison for the New 
Shakspere Society, is, to enable our Members to realize to tliem- 
selves the England of Shakspere's time, and as the book has very 
little about London in it, I thought that a copy of Norden's Map 
of London^ in 1593, engravd by Van den Keere, would be a most 
welcome addition to this volume. The original Map, in the old 
surveyor John Norden*s ^^ Specvlvm Britannice, The first Parte. 
An historicall & chorographicall discription of Middlesex,^ . . , 
1593," is somewhat indistinct. I tried hard to persuade our member 
Mr Halliwell to let me have, for the Society, a stereotype from his 
lately-made cut of it ; but as he, to my astonishment, very firmly 
refus'd, I got Mr Stephen Thompson to photograph the British 
Museum copy of the Map as large as his lens could do it ; and 
Mr W. H. Hooper has cut it on the wood it was photographt on to, 
so that its accuracy is as great as can be attaind.^ Our map is thus 
bigger and more easy to work with, than Mr Halliweirs. By its 
aid we can see how Shakspere rode into London through New 
Gate by the Acton and Holbom road; how he walkt up, thro' 
Bishops Gate, to Burbage's " The Theatre *' (near the site of the 
present Standard Theatre at Shoreditch), where no doubt he was 
first employd (? 1586); how he got, across London's one bridge, 

* ** Leur capitalle ville s'appelle Londres en Francoys, en Angloys London^ qui 
est une fort belle ville, & excellente, & apres Paris Tune dcs plus belle, grande & 
riche, de tout le monde. Et ne fault parler de Lisbonne, ville capitale & metro- 
politaine de Portugal, ny d'Anvers, ny de Parapelune, ville de Navarre, ny de 
Bourgues en Hespaigne, ny Naples, ny autres, ny en grandeur ny en nchesses : 
car premierement, la ville est riche en gro&serie de mer, draps, laines, pescheries ; 
& il y a un des [plus] beau pont qu'il soyt au monde." — 1558. Estienne Pcrlin, 
Description des Royaulmes d* Angleierre et d Escosse^ p. 6, repr. I775» 

• The author's original MS. of it, without the Map, is Harleian 570. 

' As our page just takes in the height of the Map itself, I've had the list of 
references to the Map-letters and numbers, shifted from the foot of the Map, 
where they are in the original, to each side. The list is repeated on each side 
for convenience* sake. As too it seemd a great pity that a Map so interesting to 
Shakspere students, dwellers in London, and folk in general, should be confind 
to our Members, I have got the proprietors of The Graphic to buy an electro- 
type of our cut, in order that the Map may be printed in one of the sixpenny 
numbers of that popular journal, and thus be within the reach of everybody who 
cares to have it. 
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to The Globe (built a.d. 1599)^ on Bankside,^ or later in his 
career, past St Paul's (No. 11) to Blackfriars (after 1603), when he 
was part-taker of the profits of both houses. Shakspere's London ! 
What crowds of memories the phrase, the map, raises ! But each of 
us can make his picture for himself.^ I need only say that I hope 
to give in Part II, Norden's Map of Westminster and the Strand, 
the street-view of either Edward VI's (1547), or Marie de Medicis's 
(1638) procession* — wonderfully interesting they both are — and also 
one or two Maps of Shakspere's probable routes to London ^ com- 

* Therefore not in a 1593 map. Unluckily too * The Theatre * is outside the 
limits of this map. But Ix)rd Southampton's Chancery-Lane House must be 
near /, and Shakspere*s publishers in St Paul's Churchyard, near No. ii. 

* On the light-taylde huswives who in i6cx> "unto the Banke-sides round- 
house [? the Globe] fling, in open sight, themselves to sliow and vaunt," see John 
Lane, in my Tell-Troth volume, p. 133, and the Notes on him. 

* Still, we sadly want a good book on it. The late Mr Thombury's is too 
talky, doesn't give authorities enough, and is not comprehensive enough either. 
We want a man of more research, knowledge, and accuracy, to write the book. 

* This most interesting engraving of a bit of London near Shakspere's time 
that I've seen, is in Nichols's reprint, 1775, of the Sieur de la Serre's account 
of the entry into London of the Mother of Charles I's Queen in 1638. It gives a 
large bit of Cheapside, from before Wood St to past Milk St, with the procession 
in the foregrotmd, and the Cross and Standard, and shows admirably the old 
houses, with each story projecting over the lower, the windows filld with citizens, 
their usually open shops below, boarded up and coverd with hangings, the shop- 
signs sticking out on poles from the first floor. Nichols says, p. 31 n., that this 
and the [engraving from the burnt] picture at Cowdry of the procession of Edw. 
VI through the City on the day before his coronation, are the only views left of 
old London before the fire (excepting Wyngrerde's, Smith's (Sloane MS. 2596), 
and Braun% with Aggas's map, &c.). 

^ Harrison gives the stages of only the Oxford-London part of one of Shak- 
spere's two roads to London, p. 248, col. i., ed. IJ87 : — 

"From London to Uxbridge or Colbrooke 1 5. mile[s] 

From Uxbridge to Baccans6eld* 7. miles 

From Baccansfield to east Wickham f 5. miles 

From Wickham to Stocking church 5. miles 

From Stocking church to Thetisford J 5. miles 

From Thetisford to Whatleie } 6. miles 

From Whatleie to Oxford 4. miles " 

Ogilby gives the whole other road to Stratford, through Uxbridge, Chalfont, Amers- 
ham. Great Missenden, Wendover, Aylesbury, East Claydon, Buckingham, 
Shroughton, Banbury, Drayton (over Edge Hill), Nether Pillerton, and Upper 
Eatington. 

Mr Wheatlcy, who has lately walkt the Stratford-Oxford bit— over Clopton's 
Bridge, thro' Shipston, Long Compton, and Woodstock, — says the road is very 

* B«acon8fieId. t East or High Wycombe (or Chipping (Market) Wycombe), 

t Tetsford. | Wheatlcy. 
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pil'd from Norden's maps, Ogilb/s Roads, &c. Mr Halliwell 
will, I hope, soon produce his monograph on these routes, for 
which he says he has many very interesting details and draw- 
ings. Meantime, our friend and member Mr Henry B. Wheatley, 
long a student of London ancient and modern, has kindly drawn 
up the "Notes on Norden's Map of London, 1593," which form 
the Third Appendix to these Forewords. The Second contains some 
interesting extracts about English folk from Hentzner, Estienne 
Perlin, and Mr Brenchley Rye's authorities in his England as seen 
by Foreigners in the days of Queen Elizabeth^ a book that all our 
Members should buy. 

§ 9. The pleasant duty remains of thanking my helpers in 
this book : Mr Viles, who was to have edited it with me when 
its publication was first resolvd on for the Early English Text 
Society, who lent his copy of the first edition of 1577 for colla- 
tion with my second of (1586 or) 1587, and who drew up the 
Comparative Table of Book I., p. xliv ; — Mr W. M. Gibbs for making 
that collation, and Miss L. Toulmin Smith for verifying it ; Dr R. 
C. A- Prior (author of the admirable Popular Names of British 
PlantSy 2nd ed. 1870), for his notes on the names of trees and 
plants ; Colonel Chester, for his will of Harrison, &c. ; Mr Rye for 
letting me quote his translations ; the Dean of Windsor and Doctor 
Scott; Mr Hooper, for the trouble he has taken about Norden's 
map, and Mr H. B. Wheatley for his comment on it 

F. J. FURNIVALL. 

3 St^ Georges Square, Primrose Hill^ 
London, AT. IV., 13 ytdy, 1876. 



P.S. If any readers can send me Notes and illustrative ex- 
tracts for Harrison, I hope they will. When our Shakspere's-Eng- 
land Series is complete, or has a fairly long set of books in it, I 
hope some Members '11 volunteer to make an Index to the whole, 
like that most useful one to all the Parker Society's books. We 
could have a volume of Notes to the whole too. Meantime each 
book '11 be indext separately. 

pretty. So is all the Wycombe and Beaconsfield part, which I've known from 
boyhood, my uncle havuig livd near Wycombe, and then at Finchers near Mis- 
senden and Amersham. 
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of Harrison's Description of Britaine (by Ed. Viles). 
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Harrison^ p. 300, 305, 343, 242. Massinger, in his Guardian^ IL ir, gives 
bis list of enemies to the commonwealth in 1633. Sevcrino's articles for the 
Banditti are : — 

The cormorant that lives in expectation 

Of a long wisht-for dearth, and, smiling^ grinds 

Ike faces of the poor, you may make spoil of ; 

Even theft to such is justice .... 

The grand mcloser of the commons^ for 

His private profit or delight, with all 

His herds that graze upon 't, are lawful prize . . . 

If a usurer. 

Greedy, at his own price, to make a purchase, 

Taking advantage upon bond or mortgage 

From a prodigal, pass through our territories, 

In the way of custom, or of tribute to us, 

You may ease him of his burthen . . . 

Builders of iron-mills, that grub up forests, 

With timoer trees for shipping . . . 

The owners of dark shops, that vent their wares 

With perjuries ; cheating vintners, not contented 

With naif in half in their reckonings, yet cry out, 

When they find their guests want coin, **'Tis late, and bed-time": 

These ransack at your pleasures. 
On the other men, those to be left untoucht, he says : — 

scholars. 

Whose wealth lies in their heads, and not their pockets ; 

Soldiers that have bled in their country's service ; 

The rent-rackt y&rw^r, needy market-folks ; 

The sweaty labourer, carriers that transport 

The goods of other men, are privilegd . . . 
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EXTRACTS FROM HARRISON'S CHRONOLOGIE. 

The titles to vol. ii, iii, or Parts II, III, referrd to on p. v, note i, are, 

Vol. ii, or Part II : " The hexameron or worke done in those 
sixe dales wherein the worlde was created & furnished, by the worde 
of the Lorde / vnto w///ch I adde the first Sabaoth as the vij*," 

Vol. iii or Part III : "The third part of this Chronologie Con- 
teining^ a inst periode of time, bitwene the birth of Christ our saviour, 
& manifest apparauns of the man of sinne, who beganne to showe him- 
self about the conquest of England by the Normans, having thetherto 
shrowded himself as a foxe, in secrete ; but from thensforth appearing in 
his colours, he practizeth to bring all thing^j vnder his subiection, not 
onely by craft and crueltie, but now & then w/th more then Pharaonicall 
tyrranny, as shalbe sene in the next volume / Of this coming of our 
Savio/n- Christ, Seneca sometime said thus : * pn7crebuerat oriente toto 
vetus & constans opinio esse in fatis, vt eo tempore a Judea profecti rervim 
summa potierentur/ wherein he yeldeth to the time, althoughe he halt in 
the matter secured by the Jewes.'' 

The heading opposite the first leaf of vol. iv, or Part IV of Harrison's 
Chronology f is, '^ The fourth and last part of the Chronology, Con- 
teining the periode of time from the co/wming of the Normans vnto the 
ycre of expectation, which is of grace 1 588. expired, wherin the age of 
the world Ronnneth all by fire, And whereof I finde these verses written 
in older times, & brought to light by Joha////es Regiomo/^tanus : 

* Post mille expletos a partu virginis Annos, 

Et post quingentos rursus ab orbe datos, 
Octuagesimus octavus, mirabilis annus 

Ingruit ; is secu/// tristia fata trahet, 
Si non hoc anno totus malus occidit orbis, 

Si non in nihiluw terra fretuwq//^ ruant, 
Cuncta tamen mundi sursu/» ibant atq//^ deorsu/;f 

Jmperia, et Luctus undiq//<? grandis erit.' 
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Or thus out of Cip. Lcovitius : 

* Mille Salutis agat qui;/gentos mundus et annos 
Octavus dccics, bisq//^ quaternus eat, 
Et tibi vcl mundi ruitura notabitur setas, 
0///;/ia vel miris cladibus acta cadcnt/ *' 

See the first set of lines in my note 2, p. 151, of T/i^ New Shakspcre 
Society s Transactions, 1875-6, on this dangerous year, 1588, when most 
terrible events were to happen, even if the world wasn't to come to an 
end. But, as Gabriel Harvey said, " The wonder was, no wonder fell 
that yere." 

From the Chronolof^e I take a few extracts' as to home matters, 
leaving the larger ones of the world's history for the Camden Society to 
print, if it will : — 

Glanvilley Langland, 

1370. Diners Lemed English men do flourish in these daies, as 

Jhon Stafford Bartholomew Glandevil also, of the race of tho, 

dukes of Suffolke, writcth his bokc * de proprictatibus rcru///,' * de xQxwm 
accidentibi/j, de Sanctis de mundo et ccclestib//^,' his * postcllcs ' & his 
'sermons;* Robert Langland also, & Will/Vim Rede the pr<?found as- 
tronomer & bishop of Chichester do also live & write ; & with them 
Jhon Killingworth & Simon Bredon, very skilfull men in the mathemat- 
icalles, & sometime fellowes of Morton ' College in Oxford w/th Will/^nn 
Rede, as were also Philip Repingdoune & Jhon Ashedon. . . . 

Chaucer, 

X401. Gheffiray Chaucer esquire, & the most excellent pocte of his 
time, writeth his epistle of Cupide,^ & sone after endeth his life. How 
well he was beloued of king Richard, the gift of his pencio// of 20" & a 
tonne of wine to be chosen for him ycrely during his life by the king^j 
cheef butler, anno 22, onely in respect of his leming and poesies, do 
esily declare. King Henry the 4*^ added hereunto 40 m^rkes in the first 
of his reigne. Vnto Jho;/ Gowcr, the said Henry also gaue two pipes of 
wine & 20" yerely during his life, not only in consideratio;/ of his lemed 
trauaill in poetry, but also of his profound skill in musike ; & eue// so 
had Jhon Harding the Chronicler, 20" yerely during [the] life of Henr> 
the 6 / & so moche also of his ^wzcessor Ed. 4. . . . (Stowe's Annals^ 
1605, p. 527-8.) 

* I put capitals to the proper names, &c. of the MS. 

' See p. xi, note 3. This again looks as if Harrison was at Merton. Where else 
could he have had Rede's ' Collections ' ? 

^ The poem extant with this title, isn't Chaucer's. 1401 should be 1400. 



▲PP. I.] Harrison's chronologis, his birth, anne boleyn. xlix 

Anne Boleyn. 

1 531. King Henry marieth Me Lady Anne BoUein vpon the 14 of 
November, w^/ch Lady liued w/th him in a daungerous season, having 
Quene Catherine & her frend4?x, her predecessor, her deadly enemies, the 
clergy her extreme aduersaries, because of her relligion, for she was a 
Lutherane, & finally Me most p^/te of the nobility her foes, because 
they could not digest of Me diuorse of y* king from his first wife, & thcr- 
fore no m/meill M^t she came to a violent end. he thaH penned Me 
act of her attcindure ware a shaven crowne, & therfore no merveill that 
it was so odious & virulent, as was also her exemptio;i, performed by a 
butcherly miser. . . . 

1532. Vpon the first of June, being sondaie (or whit sondaie) Me king 
of England causeth his wife quene Anne to be solcmncly crowned at 
London, to Me great displeasure of Me clergy, who feared Me ouerthrow 
of their whole relligion by her meanes, because she was altogether geucn 
to the reading & stodie of Me scriptures & soche treatizes as Luther, 
Oecolampadius, Zwinglius had set furth. it is left in certaine & sound 
record M^t her almes, w/thin Me space of 9 monethes, amounted to 1 5000" 
sterling, so gretly was she bent to Me succowr & relcef of Me pore, & 
soche as were in trouble for Me Gospell .... {Stowe^ ed. 1605, p. 953-7.) 

Harrison^s birth, 

1534. The Author of this boke is borne, vpon Me 18 of Aprill, hora 
II, minut 4, Secunde 56, at London, in Cordwainer strecte, otherwise 
called * bowe lane ' in Me \crosst thro* : house next to Me holly lambe 
toward chepeside in Me] p^zrish of St Thomas the Apostle. 

King Henry 8 polleth his hed ; after whom, his household & nobility, 
w/th Me rest of his subitcies do Me like, in this 9"" Jubile wA/ch is holdcn 
also at this season / . . . . 

Anne Boleyn at ilte Tower, 

1535. Anne, quene of England, is accused, condemned, & executed, 
wrthin Me space of 14 daies, her executio// being performed vpon Me 19 
of maie, & thQ king mourning for her in white / ere long also he mariethe 
the Lady Jane, daughter to Six Jhon Seymour knight, & one of her 
maides, by whome he had issue, prince Edward M^it succedcd him in Me 
kingdome. When Quene Anne came first pnsoner to Me towre, she was 
brought thether by Me duke of Norffolke, who delt very roughely w/th 
her, in so moche that whe» she came out of her barge, to take Me land, 
& loked after her, who should take vp her traine (wA/ch service no body 

HARRIBOK. d 



1 Harrison's chronologib, English bible. [apf. i. 

tendered) & therfore was moued to staie, that she might take it vp her 
self, he called to her, & bad her come awaie, wishing fkai she had neuer 
bene borne, wAh other speche vttered in /4e grosest maner, & then went 
furth vnto the bridge, where she staled againe, & w/th sigheing teares said 
thus vnto Me duke : * hether I came ones, my Lord, to fetche a crowne 
imperiall ; but now, to receaue, I hope, a crowne immortall. T/te Lord 
forgeue the causers of my mine ; for in truth it is my gaine, thoughe to 
the world it male sceme to be my hinderauns ; & howsoeu^r you Judge of 
me, my Lord, yet shall I die yoin* lawfull quene, & true spouse vnto Me 
king my husband.' .... 

English Bible, Parish Registers, 

1537. The great english bible is printed & finished in Paris, notw/th- 
standing that th^ frenche king did hinder it to his powre, confiscating 
2500 of them, to Me gret losse of soche as bare Me charges .... 

Conu»aundezn^;it is geuen thorow out Me Land Mat eucry parishe 
chorche shall baue a register booke wherin Me names of soche as are 
baptized, maried, & buried, shalbe registered. & sone after Me Abbay of 
S* Augustine in Cauntorbury is suppressed, & Me priory of Christes- 
churchc there also, where the com;mssioners found his [St Augustine's] 
bones & scull, wA/ch were burned by the comz/zaundcnwiit of Me Lord 
Cromwell in Me same Churche, & Me monkes inforced to chaungc their 
habitcs, or els to dcparte from thcns / . . . . 

Tlie great Englishc Bible is pr^rsented to king Henry Me 8, who 
authorizeth Me same to be redde of all his subiect^*^. sone after, another 
translation is rendered vnto him by the Lemed Coverdale, w/th desire 
also thaX it might be published ; wherupoi/ Me lung com;/iitted it to Me 
p^msall of diuers bishops, who, making no hast w/thall, kept it so long 
in their hand^rj, till Me king being put in minde thereof, called for the 
booke, & then demaunding how they liked thereof, whether there were any 
faultrj escaped, or heresie conteined, therin, they answered thai their were 
many fault/r^ escaped therin. *Yea,' q»^M the king, *I am informed 
alredy M/it the printer hath not done his duety ; but is there any heresie in 
it ? ' * No, & it maie like your grace,' said they. * Then let it goe abroadc 
in Godd^j name,' said Me king, 'for our people haue nede of many soche 
bok/j; & one translation maie proue an helpe vnto another, where 
cometeries be wanting.' thus Me bishops justified M/rt w/r/ch they hated, 
& were authors of Me publicatio;» of tJiaX w/i/ch they themsclues mis- 
liked ; but in mine opinion I am p^rswaded thaX they did neu^rr peruse 
it. / 



APP. I.] HARRISON*S CHRONOLOGIE. HARRISON AT ST PAULS SCHOOL. U 

Pronunciation of Greek, 

1 541. Great trouble in Me Vniu/rsities of England about Me pro- 
nunciation of Me Greke toung. m' Will/Vnn Cecill, afterward Sir Will/<^m 
Cecil! & lord highe Threasurer of England, m' Jhon Cheke, afterward 
Sir Jhon Qieke, & m' Thomas Smithe, afterward S/'r Thomas Smithe, 
& other of Me lemed sort, mainteining Me new pronunciation vscd by 
Erasmus, as the most auncient, easie, & familier, to attaine vnto the 
true writing or orthographie of that language, against these. Doctor 
Stephen Gardiner, then bishop of Winchester & chancellowr of Me vni- 
u^rsity of Camebridge, opposeth himself, — a man not greatly seenc in 
thai tounge, — &, vpon complaint made by the oldest sort of student^?J, 
in defence of Me old pronunciac/bn, imprisoneth, expelleth, disgradeth, 
& ponisheth Me stiident/j there, very greuously, till order was taken 
wherby, vnto our times, the new pronunciation was not oncly p<rrmittcd, 
but in time so allowed of, thai tht old is not now so moche as scasely 
knowcn nor hard of in any of them bothe. Doctor Camus, Me phisicien, 
semeth not to like of this chaunge, in his description of Cambridge, 
when, in reproche, he calleth Sir Jhon Cheke * Cecu/n ludimagistru/« ', 
& S/r Thomas Smithe * insanu/» consiliarux^ ' &c. alas, a pore revenge 
to procedefrom soche a clerke as he ; see 1550 for soche another broil 
in Fraunce. . . • [/ don't see any such entry ^ 

Harrison at St PauVs School, 

1544. Vpon the 18 of October, the Letany in thenglish toung is, by 
the king^x com/»aundement, song openly in Pawles at London ; & com- 
maundem/nt geuen thai it should be song in the same toung thorow out 
all England, it was vsed in London, in some p^frish church, euen 
sithens June in Me yere expired ; & Me children of Pawles schole, 
whereof I was one at thai time ', inforced to buy those book^j, wherw/th 
we went in generall procession, as it was then appointed, before Me king 
went to Bullen [Boulogne]. (Stowe's Annals^ 1605, p. 988.) 

Brothels put down. 

1545. The Stewes & publike bordell houses about London & in other 
places of England, are abolished, & so continue vntill Me time of Queue 
Mary ; in whose daies, some of /Ae Qergy made labour to haue them 

1 As Cordwainer St is so near St Paul's School, and Harrison in 1544 was only xo 
or I z. he may well have been at this school before going to Westminster. But Mr 
Lopton of St Paul's School warns me that Harrison may refer to the school of the 
Cathedral, which was older than, and different from, the present *St Paul's School' 
founded in 15x3-18 (Carlisle). 



lii Harrison's chronolooie. priests* children. [app. i. 

restored againe ; & were very likely to haue obteined their sute if she had 
liued a while longer ; soche trees, soche frute : * for Me stewes/ saith one 
of them in a sermon made at Paules crosss, * are so necessary in a como;» 
welth, as a iaxe in a mannes house : ' his name I spare, sith it shall suf- 
iice that it begiimeth w/th ///e same letter M^t papa dothe / . . .' 

Priest!^ Children. 

1550. Priestes Children are made legittimate by acte of parliament 
in England, w^/ch were neu^r found illegittimate by any the like 
authority ; but this Act was repealed by generall word^j in the time of 
Quene Mary, & is not as ycat revived 5 nether is it gretly necessary, 
sithe we in oux time do refuse to be anointed & shaven preest/x, as these 
were whose manages onely are inhibited by the pope ; moreou^r it is no 
necessary sute in o^r daies that o//r children should be made legittimate 
by mannes law, who, by the law of God, are so lawfull as those of other 
men of any other vocation ; besides this, eue// by the pontificall Canons 
wee are reputed but for Laie me« ; & why should we then sew as the 
popes clerbrj, to have o«r children no bastard^rj. [See Forewords^ p. xiiij 

A Sacrilegious Sow, Protestant Oysterboards, 

1552. Vpon the 23 of August, ///c highe altar of Christ/J churche in 
Oxforde was trimly decked vp after Mc popish mancr ; & about the 
middcst of euewsong, a sow cometh into ///e quire, & pulled all to the 
ground ; for w^/ch heinous fact, it is said that she was afterward be- 
bedded ; but to that I am not pn'uie. It is a world to sec also, how redy 
the Catholikes were to cast the communion tables out of their churches, 
w/i/ch in derision they called * Oysterbord^V & to set vp altars whero« 
to sale masse. & no lesse busie were our clergy & lawyers, of their 
owne motion, & w/thout law, to blot th^ title of supremacy out of her 
maj^jti^j stile ; whereat some of them in o//r time can take advauntage to 
their owne benefite, as nothing that was done being of force wherin ///e 
title was so altered, or before it was remoued by authority of ///e p^rlia- 
xatnX. &c./ . . . 

Slcidan, Harrison* s opinion of Surius^ &*c, 

1555. Ihon Sleidane, the lerned historiographer, made an end of his 

» Under 1545 Harrison says, •' In this ycre also good fridaic fell on St Georges 
daie, & I do well remember it." 

Under 1552, when entering the Three great Marriages, in June, of the Duke 
of Suffolk's three daughters : Lady Jane Grey to Lord Guildford Dudley ; Lady 
Catherine Grey, her sister, to Lord Herbert ; and Lady — Grey, the youngest sister, 
to Ia)rd Hastings, Harrison says, " 1587, when I did write this note." Under 1551 
he puts •• Leland y« noble antiquary dieth of a phrcnesy vpon y« x8 of iV prill." 



APP. I.] HARRISON*S CHRONOLOGIE, DEARTH^ &C« IN ENGLAND. liii 

daies vpon Me 31 of October passed ; whose history, Cropper & Billicus 
haue offered to confute ; but they must tarry till this gcnerac/on be con- 
sumed, lest otherwise they maie happen to be taken for impudent liers. 
Sarius also baiiceth at many thing^j in his booke, but as yet he hath not 
absohitely condemned any one of error, notw/thstanding tkat he braggeth 
to haue found not one lesse then 12000 lies in /ie bodie oithaX. historic ; 
but I suppose ihcX Surius neu/r nombred tht period^^ of his Chronicle. 
as for his owne additio/f to Nauclerus, it is soche a Chaos, & so tempered 
w/th phrenesy & Meloncholy, thai whoso readeth it w/th indifferent 
iudgement, shall sone find his humour, & conclude, thai in all ihaX, sup- 
plement, he neither regardeth truth nor honesty. . , 

Dearth and Sickness in E^igland, 

1556. Bertli in England, wherin wheat is worthe liij sh: iiijd Me 
quarter ; malt, beanes, Rie, at 40 sh: ; & peasea at 46 shilling^j^ ; but 
after harvest, wheate was sold for 5 shiUing^?J Me quarter, malt at a noble, 
Rie at 3 sh: 4 d. in London ^ & therefore the price was not so highe in 
the, country. . . 

Soclie was Me plenty of Saffron in this yere, thaX the murmurin|f 
Crokers envieng the store, said in blasphemous man/r, in & aboute 
Waldon in Essex,' that ' God did now shite saffron ' ; but as some of 
them died afterward, starke beggers, so in 20 yeres after, there was so 
litle of this Conunodity, thai it was almost lost & pmshed in England. . . 

A g^nerall sickenesse in England, where-of Me third p^irte of Me 
people of Me land did tast ; & many clergymen had their desire, who, 
suspecting an alteration in relligion to insue after Me death of Quene 
Mary, & fearing to be called to accompt for their bloodshed made, & 
practize of Me k>sse of Calais, craved of God in their daiely praicrs, thai 
they might die before her ; & so they did ; iht Lord hearing their 
praiersy & intending therby to geue his churche a breathing time. . . « 

Harrison on Religious Hatred, 

156a The French Protestant^j are exUed out of Frankeford, Aprilis 
23, onely for Mdrt, in doctrine, they did not agree with Luther, the Augus- 
tane confession, pacification at Wittenberg, & reconciliation made at 
Frankeford : a slender cause, God wote 1 If it be well examined, you shall 
find it a thing onely diuised, thereby to put their brethren to incum- 
brauns. But when I consider what hatred Me Lutheranes do here vnto 
ih^ Calvinist^f, & Me Precisians to Me Protestant^/, I can liken the 
same to nothing better then that mallice w^/ch reigneth betwene the 
papists & /Ae go^>ellGrs. . . « 
^ See as to this, Bk 3. my ?i 2, <A^t Description of Bngiamd, & GreoviUe MS. LV. 



liv HARRISON*S CBRO2J0L0QIR. PLAYS AND THEATRES. [aPP. ]. 

The spire of Si PauTs struck by Lightning, 

156a The Rooffe, with Me Spire & steplc of Paules church ia 
London, is consumed to ashes, Junij 4, by lightning. Certes the tc^pc 
of this Spire, where Me wcthercocke stode, was 520 footc from Me 
ground, of w^ch the spire was Me one halfe. //ze brodth of Me church 
also, saith Stow, is 130 foote, & Mc length 2690^ or 856 yardes, 2 ibote, at 
this present. Also an erthquake is felt in Me kingdome. . {^Stowey p. I095.) 

Queeti Elizabeth at Oxford, " Palamon and ArciteP 

1565. The Queene of England beginneth hir progresse, & vpan Me 
31 of August Cometh to Oxford, where she visiteth eche college after 
other, & making an oration vnto them in Latine^ as she had done in 
Cambridge two yeres passed, to Me gret comfc^ of all soche as are, or 
had bene, studcnt<rj there. During her being there also Me Academicall 
exercises were holden as in their vsuall termes. Diucrse Cowmedies & 
plaies also were set forthe by the studcnt^rJ of Christes Church, where 
her MayVr^ie lodged ; but of all Me rest, onely M^t of " Arcite & Pale- 
mo// ■ '* had a tragicall succcsse ; for, by Me fall, of a walle & wooden 
gallery thai leadcth from Me staiers vnfinished to the hall, diuers persons 
were sore hurt, & 3 me// killed out right, w///ch came to behold Me pas- 
times. [This paragraph takes up seven lines, and i^ inch of the height, 
of Harrison's MS.; so close is the writing.] .... 

Evils of Plays and Theatres*. 

1 572. Plaies are banished for a time out of London, lest the resort 
vnto them should ingender a plague, or rather disperse it, being alredy 
bcgonnc. Would to god these comon plaies were exiled for altogether, 
as scmenaries of impiety, & their theaters pulled downe, as no better 
thc/i houses of baudrie. It is an euident token of a wicked time when 
plaiers wcxe so riche thaX. they can build' suche houses/ As moche I 

1 Compare the later, and no doubt distinct, Ttoo Noble Kinsmen by Shakspere and 
Fletcher. 

s See the n(Aes on Theatres in Appendix II below ; also the notes to John Lane 
in my Tell-Trothe volume. 

s Unless this can be shown to have been written later, it must modify Mr Halli' 
well's argument and statement, in his Illustrations, p. 36, 42, against the early theatres 
and houses — those before •' The Theatre'* (Burbage's) in 1576 — being "built" for 
play-acting. He says, p. 36, •• In Northbrooke's Treatise, 1577-8, Youth asks, — 
' doe you speake against those places also whiche are made uppe and builded for such 
playes and enterludes, as the Tlicatre and Curtaine is, and other suche lyke places 
besides?' By 'other suche lyke places,' that is, similar places, the writer perhaps 
alludes [or perhaps does not] to houses or taverns in which interludes were performed, 
speaking of such buildings generally, the construction of the sentence not necessarily 
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wish also to our como* beare baiting^j vsed on the sabaothe dales.' 

1573. Ia these daies, the takiag-in of the smoke of the Indian herbe 
called " Tabaco/ by an instruni^;rt fonned like a litle ladeil, wherby it 
passeth from the month into the hed & stomach, is gredie takcn-vp 
& vsed in England, against Rewmes & some other diseases ingendred in 
the longes & inward part^j^ & not w/thout effect/ This herbe as yet is 
not so comon, but lAat for want thereof diuers do practize for the like 
purposes wfth SAe Nicetian, otherwise called in latine, ^Hyosciamus 
Lutcus," or /Ac ydlow henbane, albeit, not wethout gret error ; for, al- 
thoughe /Aft herbe be a souerene healer of old vlcers & sores reputed 
incurable outwardly, yet is not /he smoke or vapour thereof so profitable 
to be receaued inwardly. The herbe [Tobacco] is comonly of the height 
of a man, garnished with great long ieaues like the paciens,' bering 
seede, c<^oured, 8c of quantity like vnto, or rather Icsse then, the fine 
margeronie ; the herbe it self yerely coming vp also of the shaking of 
the seede. the coQour of the floure is camatiox, resembling Ikat of the 

implyini; tlist be refers to other edifices Sudit especially for dramatic representadons.** 
^Yet surely the £alr aad natural inference from the words is that the ' other lyke places^ 
were built for the same purpose as ' the Theatre and Curtaine.') A^n, at p. 4^ 
"' When Gosson, in his Playes ConfuUd^ c. 1580, speaks of ' Cupid and Psyche plaid 
at Paules, and a greate many comedies more at the Blacke friers and in every playe house 
In London/ he mnquati^nably refers to houses or taverns temporarily employed for the 
performances alluded to." And, after quoting Rawlidge's Monster Late Found omt, 
K628, — "some of the pious magistrates made humble suit to the late Queene Efizabeth 
of ever-Ii^fing memorie, and her Privy Connsaile, and obtdned leave from her Ms^esty 
to thrust those players out of the Citty, and to pull downe the dicing houses ; wluch 
acconfingly was a£fected ; and the play-houses in Gracious street, Bishopsgate street, 
cSgh Paules, that on Ludgate Ull, the WMtefriars, were put downe, and other lewd 
houses quite supprest within the liberties, by the care of those refigious senators " — 
Mr HalUwell says, ** The 'play-houses ' in Gracious or Gracechurch Street, Bishops- 
2[ate Street, and on Ludgate Hill, were the yards respectively of the wdl-known 
taverns called the Cross Keys, the Bull, and the Belle Savage.* There is no good 
reason for beKeving that the other ' play-houses ' mentioned, those near St. V%xX% 
and in the Whitefriars, were, at the period alluded to, other than bmldings made 
for the representation of plays, not edifices expressly constructed for the purposed 

1 See Crowley's Epigrams on this, E. E. T. Soc. p. 17. 

^Passions or Patience, a dock so called, apparently from the Italian name under 
-which it was introduced from the South, Lapaxio, a corruption of L. lapathum^ having 
been mistaken for la Passio, the Passion of Jesus Christ, Rumex Patientia, L. Dr 
Prior, Popular Names of British Plants^ p. 175. 

• He quotes from Flecknoe's Short Discourse of the English Stage, 1664, "about 
the banning of queen Elizabeths reign they began here to assemble into companies 
and set up theaters, first in the city, as in the inn-yards of the Cross-Keyes and Bull, 
in Grace aad Bishopsgale street, at this day is to be seen."-~/llustrationSt p. 43. 
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lemmon in fonne : Me roote yellow, w/tb many fiUetteP, & therto veiy 
small in comparison, if you respect ///e substauns of /^e herbe.' 

A manstrmtsfish. 

1573. A monstrous fish is taken in Thenet vpon the xj* of July, of 66 
foote in length ; one of whose eies was a full cart lode, & the diameter 
or thickenesse thereof, full two yard^rj, or 6 of our english feete. . . . 

London Bridge Tower, 

1576, The towre on the drawe bridge vpon london bridge is taken 
downe in Aprill, being in great decaie ; & sone af^er made a pleasaunt 
& beautiful! dwelling house / & whereas the hoddes of soche as were 
executed for treason were wont to be placed vpon this towre, they were 
now remoued, & fixed ou^r tht gate wA/ch leadeth from Southwarke' 
into the citie by tha\. bridge. . . . 

A great Snowstorm, 

1578. A Cold winter, & ere long there ialleth a great snow in En^ 
land, whose drift^^, in many places, by reason of a Northest winde, were 
so depe /A/rt the mere report of them maie seeme incredible. It beganne 
in the 4 of feb : & held on vntill Me 8 of the same moneth ; during 
wA/ch time some me/i & wome^, beside cattell, were lost, &. not heard oi 
till the snow was melted & gone, notwithstanding thafi some sbepe & 

1 The tise of tobacco spread very fast in England, to the disgust of Bamaby Rich, 
James I., and many others. Rich, in The Honestit of this Age, 1614, p. 25-6, com- 
plains of the money wasted on ft. He also contests the fact admitted by Harrison 
above, of toliacco doing good ; says it's reported that 7000 houses live by the trade of 
tobacco-selling, and that if each of these takes but as. 6d. a day,— and probably it 
takes 5^. — the sum total amounts to ;£399.375 a year, " all spent in smoake." 

" They say it is good for a cold, for a pose, for rewms. for aches, for dropsies, and 
for all manner of diseases proceeding of moyst humours : but I cannot see but that 
those that do take it fastest, are as much (or more) subject to all these in&rmities (yca» 
and to the poxe itself) as those that have nothing at all to do viith it. . . . 

'* There is not so base a groome that commes into an ale-house to call for his pot, 
but he must have his pipe of tobacco ; for it is a commoditie that is nowc as vendible 
in every taveme, inne, and ale-house, as eyther wine, ale, or beare ; and for apothi- 
caries shops, groseis shops, chandlers shops, they are (almost) never without company 
that, from morning till night, are still taking of tobacco. What a number are there 
besides that doe keep houses, set open shoppes, that have no other trade to live by, 
but by the selling of tobacco I " See Sir John Davies's Epigram 'Of Tobacco, xxxvi.' 
(Marlowe's WorAs, ed. Cunningham, p. 268) singing its praises in 15^8 ; and also that 
* /m Syllam, xxviii,' p. 267, on the boldness of the man who horrified ' society ' then, 
" that dares take tobacco on the stage," ' dance in Paul's,' &c. (and contrast with him 
the capital description of a Gull in Epigram II, p. 263) . Also the Elpigram ' In Cipri- 
vm, XXII,' 1. 7, p. 266, col. z. 

* See heads stuck on the tops of spears on this bridge gate, in the modern copy of 
Wjmgrerde's map, the reproduced Aggas, Hondius (1610), in Faithome, &c. 
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catle lived vnder it, & fedd in the places where they laie, vpon soche 
grasse as they cold come by. Vpon the xj**" also of that moneth, the 
Thames did rise so highe, after the dissolutio/i of this snow, //tat west- 
minster hall was drowned', & moche fishe left there in ///e pallace yard 
when Me water returned to her Channell, for who so list, to gather vp. , . 

Places of Locusts or Grasshoppers^ and Mice, 

T583. Great harme done in England in diuerse shires, by locust/x, or 
* grashoppers ' as we call them, w^/ch deuoured the grasse, & consumed 
the pastures & medowes in very pitifuU maner ; soche great nombers 
of Crowes also do come into those part^j to fede vpo« those creatures, 
iJioX they tread downe & trample Me rest, 1 meane, whatsoeu^r the locust 
had left vntouched. Not long before, if not about this time, also some 
places of the hundred^j in Essex were no lesse annoyed w/th mise, as 
report then went, w^/ch did gret hurt to come & the fruit^x of the erth, 
till an infinite nomber of Owles were assembled into those part^j, w^/ch 
consumed them all to nothing. Certes the report is true ; but 1 am not 
sure whether it was in this, or the yere before or after this, for 1 did not 
enter the note when it was first sent vnto me, the k//re being cast aside, 
& not hard of after the receipt* 

^Stafford's Conspiracy. 

1586. Another Conspiracy is detected vpon Newyeres daie, wherein 
Me death of o«r Queene is ones againe intended, by Stafford & other, at 
Me receipt of her Newyeres gift^j ; but, as God hath taken vpon him 
the defence of his owne cause, so hath he, in extraordinary maner, from 
lime to time preserued her Ma;>jtie, his servant, from Me treason & trai- 
terowj practizes of her adu^rsaries, & wonderfully bewraied their diuises./ 

A Star in the Moon. A wet Summer and Autumn, 

1587. A Sterre is sene in the bodie of Me mone vpon the of 
M/zrche, whereat many me// m^-rueiled, & not w/Uout cause, for it stode 
directly betwene Me point<?j of her homes. Me mone being chaunged, not 
passing 5 or 6 daies before ; & in Me later end of Me Crabbe after this, 
also there insued a very moyst & wet somer, wherby moche haie was lost, 
& harvest m Me begining grew to be very troublesome, there followed 
also a like Auturae ; by meanes wherof, shepe & moche other cattell died 

^flooded. 
'Lady Dorothy Stafford's son, and not the William Staffoid who wrote the Com- 
pendious 6* britfe Examination, 1581. See my Forewords to the Society's edition. 
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in abundant maner in most places of out I land,' wherby the residew grew 
to be very dere . . . ('a reasonable good haruest for come.' — Siowe, 1243.) 
The Arst skonses are made in England vpon the borders of the 
Thames, & in other places of Me land, to kepe ///e Spanish powre ixom 
entrauns, whose chief purpose is, as most affirme, to invade Kent w/th 
one p^rt of their navie, & to come by the River of Thames to sacke 
Londo/r w/th the other / . . . 

The Spanish Artnada. Leicester's Death, 

1 588. The Spanish navie so long loked for, doth now at last show it 
self ou^r against o«r coasts, vpon out 20 of July, where it is foughten 
w/thall vpon Me morow, onely w/th 50 saile of o«r English shipps vnder 
Me conduct of the lord Admirall & Sir Fraunces Drake ; afterward by 
OUT whole navie of 1 50 saile, for the space of 2 daies together : in thend 
whereof, they are put to flight before Calice, & driven to retume home 
about by Scotland, w/th great lossc, so thaX^ of 160 saile & more, w^/ch 
came out of Spaine, scasely 40 returned againe in safety vnto that king ; 
God himself so fighting for vs, that we lost not 80 me«, neither was there 
so moche as one vessell of oures sonke by the enemy, or taken, in all these 
skirmishes. In their retume also, & beside those 1 5 vesselles w^ch they 
lost in OUT seas, 17 other of them did either perish vpo« the coast of 
Ireland, or, coming thether for succour, were seized vpon also vnto her 
'Majesties vse. The lieflenaunt of this great navie was the duke Medina 
of Cydonia, & w/th him were 210 noble me«, among which, beside the 
king^j bastard sonne, were 2 m^i^iquesses, one prince, one duke, 4 erles, 
& 3 Lordes, which came to seeke aduentures, & winne honor vpon Eng- 
land, as they said ; howbeit, as God would, they neu^ touched the land, 
nor came nere vnto o//r shore by diuers miles. The duke of Parma 
should haue assisted them at this p^vsent w/th 80 or 100 saile prouided 
out of the Low Countries ; but being kept in by wether, & a portion of 
our navie, & his mariners also forsaking him, he was inforced to staie & 
kepe vpon the land, where he abode in safety, & out of the roring gun- 
shot / (Stowe's Annals, 1605, p. 1243 — 1258.) 

Brobert, Erie of Leircest^r, dieth, who in his time became the maif 
of grettest powre (being but a subiect) w///ch in this land, or thai ewey 
had bene exalted vnder any prince sithens Me times of Peers Gave stone 
& Robert Veer, some time duke of Ireland. Nothing almost was done, 
wherein he had not, either a stroke or a conuvoditie ; which, together 

* Will the memory of this do for the Midsummer Nif^hfs Dream contagious fogs, 
com rotted (II. i. 88— zoo), and empty fold ? The rain-floods of 1594 suit better, no 
doubt ; see the end of my Sta^d Forewords. 
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with his scraping from the churche & comons, spoile of her maiesties 
thresure, & sodeine death of his first wife &c. procured him soche inward 
envie & hatred, that all men, so farre as they durst, reioysed no lesse 
outwardlie at his death, then for the victorie obteined of late against the 
Spanish nauic / . . . . (Stowe's Annals, i6p5, p. 1259.) 

A generall thankesgeuing thorow out England in eu^ry church, for 
/Ac victory of the Allmightie geuen by thenglish ou^ Me Spanish navie ; 
in w^/ch, the Queene her selfe, & her nobility, came to S* Paules churche 
in London, November the 19, where, after she had hard Me divine service, 
& in her owne person geue» solenme thank^j to God, in Me hering of 
soche as were pr(«ent, she hard the sermon at Me Crosse preached by 
Me bishop of Saru/;f, & then dined w/th the bishop of London in his 
pallace thereunto annexed. The Vxnges of Scotland, Denmarke, Sueden, 
Navarra, w/th Me churches of Geneva & diuers other cities of Germany, 
had done Me like also, a litle while before, in Meir churches, as we are 
credibly informed. The Spanierd^j also, indeuoring to hide their re- 
prochefuU voiage from the eies of their covaon people, do triumphe for 
their victory obteined ou^r the Englishe natio«, & send to Me pope for a 
seconde millio/i of gold, which he bound himself to geue them at their 
landing in England, they having alredy receaved the first at their de- 
parture from Me Groyne in Maie past ; but his intelligencers informed 
him, so thai he kept his crownes at home / . . . (Stowe, p. 126a) 

The Mad Parliament. 

1 588. A parliament is holden in London, w^/ch some doe call '* Me 
greene meting," other, *'Me madde p/zHiam^/it," because it consisted, for Me 
most part, of yong "burgesses, picked out of purpose to serue some secrete 
tume against the state pr«ent of Me clergy ; of whome no tale was there 
left vntold, thai might deface their condic/on. In this assembly, billes were 
put vp, as it is said, w/i/'ch required thai th^ ministery of England should 
be subiect to service in Me warres, & called to appeare at musters, sizes, 
&c. as laie subiect/j of the land ; thai they should prouide furniture of 
armour & munition, according to Me seuerall valuation of their livinges ; 
thoX eche of them should haue but one living, & be resident vpow Me 
same ; & thai all impropriations in sp/W/uall mens hand^j onely, should 
be restored to Me churche, w/th other like diuises ; but in thend, none 
of them all went forward ; & right good cause ; for hereby most churches 
should quickely haue bene w/thout their pastor, Me Collegiate & cathe- 
drall houses (the chief m^rke whereat they shot) rellinquished, & some 
of Me sp/r/Aialty more charged then vj of ih^ greattest of Me nobility in 
iha land, whose Hving^j are not valued in soche strict man^r as those 
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are of Me clergy, who also in this parliament are charged with a doble 
subsidie to be paid in 6 yeres. (Stowe's Annals, 1605, p. 1261.) 

The Parliament of Feb, 1592-3, 

[Last entry, in a very tottery hand, 2 months before Harrison's death 
or burial on 24 AJ)ril 1 593, six days after he'd ended his 59th year.] 

1592. A Parliament beginncth at Londo/r, feb. 19 [1592-3], being 
mondaie / many me^ looke for many thinges at the handes of the con- 
gregates, chiefly the precisiens for the ou/rthrow of bishops & all ecclesi- 
astical! regiment, and erectio/f of soche discipline as thei themselues 
haue prescribed / the Qergy also feared some stoppage of former lawes 
provided for the wel [?] paiment of their tithes / but all men expect a 
generall graunt of money, the cheef end, in o«r time, of the aforesaid 
Assemblies ; w^/ch being obserued, the rest will sone haue an ende / In 
the very begining of this parliament, there were more the/i 100 of the 
lower house, returned for outlawes, I meane, so well of knightes as of 
burgesses, & more are daiely loked for to be found in like estate / but is 
it not, thinke you, a likely matter, tJiaX, soche me^ can be authors of 
good lawes, who, for their own partes, will obey no law at all ? How 
gret frendes the precisiens in ther practizes are to these me/r, the pos- 
session! of their desire wold esily declare, if thci might ones obteine it 
\a later entry : the Parliatnent broke up on April 10, 1 593,1 a fortnight 
before Harrison^s death."] neu^rrthelesse, in the vpshot of that meting, 
it was found, thai notw/VAstanding the money graunted — w^/ch was 
well nigh yelded vnto, in respect of our generall necessitie — there were 
so many good profitable lawes ordeined in this parliament as in any other 
thaX haue passed in former times, the mallicious dealinges also of the 
precisians, papistes, & comeling [?] pr<?vokers ' was not a litle restreigned 
in the same, to the gret benefite of the country. 

[* The rest is silence.*] 



* "Tlw 10. of April! the Parliament brake vp at Westminster, for the time, wherein 
was granted three subsidies of a.s. 8.d. the pound goods, and foure s. lands, and 6. 
fifteenes."— Stowe's Annals, ed. 1605, p. 127a. (A good 'Oration of her maiesty to 
the parliament men ' follows.) 

s MS. corrected. I'm not sure of either word. ' Cowuling* is Harrison's word 
for ' foreigner ' ; ' komeling* for ' native.' Can't we revive 'em ? They're a nice 
pair. 
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I. English Women and Men, p. Ixii 
a. Manners of the English, p. Ixv 
(Inns, p. Ixx ; Oxford students 
life, p. Ixxiii; Queen Elizabeth, and 
her Dinner at Grunvticht p. Ixxv) 
3. Theatres^ p. bucviii 



4. Soil, Climate, 6* Productions, p. 

Ixxxi 

5. London, p. Ixxxfv 

6. Cambridge and Oxford, p. Ixxxvi 

7. Warwickshire, p. Ixxxviii 



Here are a few extracts from foreign travellers' journals, and other 
writers, that 11 help those who don't know 'em, to realize better, bits of 
Elizabethan life in England. It's pleasant to be told how 'mighty 
pretty ' our women were, and that the/d all kiss and welcome Shak- 
si>ere, as a stranger (p. Ixii), when he was introduced to 'em, as they did 
before, Erasmus, to his extreme delight.* One seems to get nearer to the 
Globe and Blackfriars too, when one knows that the apples, pears, nuts,' 
of the theatres of one's boyhood, were sold in Shakspere's houses (p. Ixxx), 
— that is, those in whose profits he shard, — much as their rudeness — as 
picturd m Malone's interesting Historical Account of the English Stage 
(Variorum Shakspere, ed. 1821, voL iii.) — diffcrd from the elaborately ap- 
pointed buildings of our own day. One likes to be made a looker-on at 
the Oxford students', and Queen Elizabeth's, dinners (p. Ixxiii, Ixxvii); the 
Berkshire peasants' harvest home (p. Ixxxiv) ; and to hear how the Lon- 
doners liked feasting, and drank, saying iplaigiu (I pledge you) to the 
worthy Frenchman (p. Ixxii), who when they put him out, calld 'em ces 
vilains /i, and declared they were of evil conscience, and unfaithful to 

* " here are girls with angels' faces, so kind and obliging that yon would far prefer 
them to all your Muses. Besides, there is a custom here never to be sufficiently com- 
mended. Wherever you come, you are received with a kiss by all ; when you take 
your leave, you are dismissed with kisses ; you return, kisses are repeated. They come 
to visit you, kisses again ; they leave you, you kiss them all round. Should they meet 
you anjrwhere, kisses in abundance : in fine, wherever you move, there is nothing but 
kisses." — [Epistolee, fol. Basil. 1558, p. 223 ; Rye, p. 260-1.) 

■ They've been tumd out of the West-end theatres since — ^the women with their 
baskets pushing in front of the sitters in the pit, were such a nuisance, — but they still 
survive at the East end, I am told. 
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their word (p. Ixvi). One right thing these foreigners did, however, and 
that was, to put Cambridge before Oxford (p. bcxxvi-vii). Our degenerate 
folk put Oxford first Well, froth goes to the top of the jug. And this 
reminds me — 35-years' teetotaller tho* I am— how the foreigners liked our 
beer, drunk (in 1558 ') out of silver-handled earthenware pots, and made 
doubly good by eating with it thin cakes, saffrond, and sprinkled with 
raisins (p. Ixxi-lxxii). 

I. a, English Women. 

1585. Kiechel says, " Item, the women there are charming, and by 
nature so mighty pretty," as I have scarcely ever beheld, for they do not 
falsify (keizern) paint or bedaub themselves as in Italy or other places ; 
but they are somewhat awkward in their style of dress {in der Klddung 
was Plumps geken) ; for they dress in splendid stuffs, and many a one 
wears three cloth gowns or petticoats, one over the other. Item, when a 
foreigner or an inhabitant goes to a citizen's house on business, or is in- 
vited as a guest, and having entered therein, he is received by the master 
of the house, the lady, or the daughter, and by them welcomed («////- 
kommen heisst)^ — as it is termed in their language ; — he has even a right 
to take them by the arm and to kiss them, which is the custom of the 
country ; and if any one does not do so, it is regarded and imputed as 
ignorance and ill-breeding on his part : the same custom is also ob- 
served in the Netherlands.** — Rye^ p. 89-90, from the ^ Archiv fUr Geo- 
graphies Historie, Siaais- und Kriegs-Kunst* (4to, Wien, 1820), p. 267. 

1592. Jacob Ratligcb, Narrative of Count Mumppelgarfs Bathing 
Excursion to England^ pr, 1602. "The women have much more liberty 
than perhaps in any other place ; they also know well how to make use 
of it, for they go dressed out in exceedingly fine clothes, and give all their 
attention to their ruffs and stuffs, to such a degree indeed, that, as I am 
informed, many a one docs not hesitate to wear velvet in the streets, 
which is common with them, whilst at home perhaps they have not a 
piece of dry bread. All the English women are accustomed to wear hats 
upon their heads, and gowns cut after the old German fashion — for 
indeed their descent is from the Saxons."— /^^, p. 7, 8. 

i,^. English Wives, 

1575. Van Meteren, Nederlatidtsche Histories edit 1614, fo. 258. 
Rye, p. 72, 73, " Wives in England are entirely in the power of their 
husbands, their lives only excepted. Therefore, when they marry, they 

* The English had taken to glass by Harrison's and Shakspere's time : sec p. xviii 
above, and 147 below. 
> machtig schon. 
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give up the surname of their father and of the family from which they 
are descended, and take the surname of their husbands, except in the case 
of duchesses, countesses and baronesses, who, when they marry gentlemen 
of inferior degree, retain their first name and title, which, for the ambition 
of the said ladies, is rather allowed than commended. But although the 
women there are entirely in the power of their husbands, except for their 
lives, yet they are not kept so strictly as they are in Spain or elsewhere. 
Nor are they shut up ; but they have the free management of the house 
or housekeeping, after the fashion of those of the Netherlands, and others 
their neighbours. TTiey go to market to buy what they like best to eat. 
They are well dressed, fond of taking it easy, and commonly leave the 
care of household matters and drudgery to their servants. They sit be- 
fore their doors, decked out in fine clothes, in order to see and be seen 
by the passers-by.* In all banquets and feasts they are shown the great- 
est honour ; they are placed at the upper end of the table, where they are 
the first served ; at the lower end they help the men. All the rest of their 
time they employ in walking and riding, in playing at cards or otherwise, 
in visiting their friends and keeping company, conversing with their 
equals (whom they term gossips) and their neighbours, and making 
merry with them at child-births, christenings, churchings {Kerckgangh- 
en)y and funerals ; and all this with the permission and knowledge of 
their husbands, as such is the custom. Although the husbands often 
recommend to them the pains, industry, and care of the German or 
Dutch women, who do what the men ought to do both in the house and 
in the shops, for which services in England men are employed, never- 
theless the women usually persist in retaining their customs. This is 
why England is called the Paradise of married women." The girls who 
are not yet married are kept much more rigorously and strictly than in 
the Low Countries. 

" The women are beautiful, fair, well-dressed, and modest,' which is 
seen there more than elsewhere, as they go about the streets without 
any covering either of huke or mantle [huycke), hood, veil, or the 
like. Married women only wear a hat both in the street and in the 
house ; those unmarried go without a hat,^ although ladies of distinction 
have lately learnt to cover their faces with silken masks or vizards, and 

> " Sy sitten verciert voor baer Deuren, cm de voorbygaenders te besien, ofte 
▼an die besien te worden." 
* See p. Ixx, below. 

3 '• Het Vrouwenvokk isser schoon, wit, cndc verciert endf nianierlfjck." 

4 When describing Queen Elizabeth, then " in the sixty-fifth year of her Age," 
Hentsier notes two traits common to her and other Elnglbh women : "her Teeth 
black, (a defect the English seem subject to, from their too gn'eat use of sugar). . • 
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feathers, — for indeed they change very easily, and that every year, to the 
astonishment of many.'^ ' 

1. c. The charmingness of Englishmen and all their Belongings, 

1560. Dr Levinus Lemmius, M.A. " For they be people very civil 
and wel affected to men wel stricken in yeares, and to such as beare any 
countenaunce and estimation of leminge, which thing they that halfe 
suspect, and have not had the full triall of the maners and fashions of 
this countrey, will skarcely bee perswaded to beleeve. 

"Therefore, franckely to utter what I thincke of the incredible curtesie 
and frendlines of speache and affability used in this famous realmc, I 
muste needes confesse it doth surmount and carye away the pricke and 
price of al others. And beside this, the neate cleanlines, the exquisite 
finenesse, the pleasaunte and delightfuU furniture in every poynt for 
household, wonderfully rejoysed mee ; their chambers and parlours 
strawed over with sweete herbes refreshed me ; their nosegayes finely 
entermingled wyth sundry sortes of fragraunte flourcs in their bedcham- 
bers and privy roomes, with comfortable smell cheered mee up and en- 
tirelye dclyghted all my sences. And this do I thinck to be the cause 
that Englishmen, lyving by such holcsome and exquisite meate, and in 
so holesome and healthfull ayre, be so fresche and cleane coloured ; their 
faces, eyes and countenaunce carying with it and representing a portly 
grace and comely nes, geveth out evident tokens of an honest mind ; in 
language very smoth and allective, but yet seasoned and tempered within 
the limits and bonds of moderation, not bumbasted with any unseemly 
termes, or infarced with any clawing flatteries or alluremcntes. At their 
tables, althoughe they be very sumptuous, and love to have good fare, 
yet neyther use they to overcharge themselves with excesse of drincke, 
neyther thereto greatly provoke and urge others, but suffer every man to 
drincke in such measure as best pleaseth hymselfc ; whych drinck, being 
eyther Ale or Bcere, most pleasaunte in taste and holesomcly relised, 
they fetch not from foreine places, but have it amonge themselves brewed. 
As touching theyr populous and great haunted cities, the fruitfulness of 
their ground and soile, their lively springs and mighty ry vers, their great 
heards and flockes of cattell, their mysteries and art of weaving and 
dothmaking, their skilfulnes in shooting, it is needlesse heere to dis- 
course — seeing the multitude of marchaunts exercisinge the trafiique and 

Her Bosom was uncovered, as all the English ladies have it till they marry." See p. 
Ixxvi, below. 

« " Note X12.— Peacham (Compleat Gentleman. 1622, p. 204), speaking of the 
French, our reputed pioneers of fashion, says : ' Every hm ycere their fashions [of 
apparel] altereth.' " — Ryt, 
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arte of marcbaundize among them, and ambassadoures also sente thytber 
from forrayne Prynces, are able aboundantly to testifye tbat notbing 
needful and expedient for mans use and commodity lacketb in tbat most 
noble Ilande." — (71^^ Touchstone of Complexions^ fo. 47.) Rye^ p. 78, 79. 
(The Doctor gives Englishmen a somewhat worse character afterwards ; 
see it in Rye, p. 79, 80.) 

I. d, English Men and Women, 

1558. Perlin, p. 11. "Les bommes sont beaulx, rousseaux, gra;«ds, & 
adroict, & blancs ordinaircment de chamvere ; car il sont vers le Septen- 
trio/f, Les femmes estimdes sont les plus belles du monde,' & blanches 
comme albatre, & ne desplaise aux Italianes, Flammandes, & Almandes : 
elles sont joyeuses, & courtoyses, & de bon raccuiL" — 1558. Description 
des Royavlmes (TAngleterre et dEcosse, Compost par Maistre Esticnne 
Perlin, repr. Bowyer and Nichols, 1775. 

2. a, " 0/the Manners of the English^ 

1598. Hentzner, p. 88. "The English are serious like the Germans, 
lovers of shew ; liking to be followed wherever they go by whole troops of 
servants, who wear their masters arms in silver, fastened to their left 
arms, a ridicule they deservedly lay under. They excell in dancing and 
music, for they are active and lively, though of a thicker make than the 
French ; they cut their hair qlose on the middle of the head, letting it 
gp-ow on either side ; they are good sailors, and better pyrates, cunning, 
treacherous, and thievish ; above 300 are said to be hanged annually at 
London. Beheading with them is less infamous than hanging. They 
give the wall as the place of honour. Hawking is the general sport of 
the gentry. They are more polite in eating than the French, devouring 
less bread, but more meat, which they roast in perfection. They put a 
great deal of sugar in their drink. Their beds are covered with tapestry, 
even those of farmers. They are often molested with the scurvy, said to 
have first crept into England with the Norman conquest Their houses 

' " L'Angleterre produit trois objets qui se rencontrent partout, mais qui, dans cette 
lie, sont remarquables par leur merveilleuse beaut^ : les femmes, les arbres, les che- 
vaux. . . . Qu'une jeune fille arr^te son cheval sous un grand arbre, et vous 
contemplerez, group^ dans un seul tableau, les trois merveilles de TAngleterre." — 
1857. Francis Wey, Les Anglais chez eux, p. 185-6. And yet a great friend of mine 
in the United States, who had long admired our women as drawn in Punch by Du 
Maurier, and came over to England to admire them more, went back after a month's 
stay here on two occasions, vowing that he'd only seen one handsome woman all the 
time, eagerly as he'd lookt for 'em ; whereas in the States, he says, you can hardly go 
out of doors without seeing two or three. He hates Du Maurier in consequence, and 
declares he's a base deceiver. I urge that an artist, like a poet, ' is of imagination all 
compact.' 

HABBISON. e 
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are commonly of two stories, except in London, where they are of three 
and four, though but seldom of four ; they are built of wood ; those of 
the richer sort with bricks ; their roofs are low, and where the owner has 
money, covered with lead. 

" They are powerful in the field, successful against their enemies, im- 
patient of any thing like slavery ; vastly fond of great noises that fill the 
ear, such as the firing of cannon, drums, and the ringing of bells, so that 
it is common for a number of them, that have got a glass in their heads, 
to go up into some belfry, and ring the bells for hours together, for the 
sake of exercise. If they see a foreigner, very well made or particularly 
handsome, they will say, // is a pity he is not aft Englishman.'' 

a. b. The English are a bad lot, and hate and abuse the French. 

1558. Perlin, p. 12. "Le peuple fier & seditieux, & de mauvaise con- 
science, & infidelle a leur parole, comme il est appert par experience.' 
Ccs vilains Id hayent toutcs sortes d'estrangcres ; & jagois qu'il soyent 
en bon/ie terre & bonne contrde, comme desia j'ay allegue auparavant, 
toutes fois du tout sont mechans, & addonnes a tout vent *: car maintcnant 
il aymcront un Prince : toumez la main ; il le vouldront tuer & crucifier. 
Sllz veullent dire qu'ilz ont subjugud les Frangois, on les a chasses comme 
chiens enrages : secondement, le Royaulme de France pourlors estoit pe- 
tit, & depuis a este augmente sept fois autant, voyre je diray vingt fois 
autant, qu'en force, qu'cn richesse ; tellement que le Royaulme vault au- 
tant que le reste de la chresticnte. II me desplait que ces vilains, estans 
en leur pays, nous crachewt a la face' ; & eulx, estans ^ la France, on les 
hownore, & revere on comme petis dieux : en ce les Francois se mon- 
strent francs de cceur & noble d'espcrit." 

p. II. " Les gensde ceste nation hayent a mort les Francoys, comme 

» On peult dire des Angloys, • ny en la guerre ilz ne sont fors, ny en la paix ilz ne 
sont fideles ; &, comroe diet I'Espagnol, " Angleterre, bonne terre, male gente.'" — p. 
10. The latter sajing is generally put down to the Italians. 

9 Insolence to foreigners, " The inhabitants are magnificently apparelled, and are 
extremely proud and overbearing ; and because the greater part, especially the trades- 
people, seldom go into other countries, but always remain in their houses, in the city 
attending to their business, they care little for foreigners, but scoff and laugh at them ; 
and moreover, one dare not oppose them, else the street-boys and apprentices collect 
together in immense crowds and strike to the right and left unmercifully, without re- 
gard to person ; and because they are the strongest, one is obliged to put up with the 
insult as well as the injury." — 1592. Jacob Rathgeb, pr. 1602 ; Rye, p. 7. 
Th aturall ' ^^^ ^ concemyng the nature, propertie, and disposition of the 
disposition of people, thei bee desirous of newfangles, praisyng thynges paste, coii- 
Englishmen. temnyng thinges present, and couetyng after thynges to come. Ambi- 
cious, proude, light, and vnstable, ready to bee caried awaie with eueiy blaste of Winde. 
— 1583. P. Stubbes, Anatomie of Abuses, 2nd ed., p. 122, ed. F. J. F. 
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leurs vielz ennemis, & du tout nous appellent * France chcnesve \knave\ 
France dogue^ qui est a dire, * maraultz Francois, chiens Francois ; ' & 
autrement nous appellent ^ or son ' \whoreson'\ * villains filz de putains.'" 
ib. p. 24. " & fault noter qu'en ce Royaume tant excellent, il n'y a nul 
ordre, comme j'ay diet. Les gens sont resprouv^s, & du tout ennemis de 
bonnes meurs & des bonnes lettres. Car il ne sgavent a qui il sont, ou 
a Dieu oil au diable ; ce que Sainct Paul a reprins en plusicurs gens, 
disant, * ne sois transport's de plusieurs sortes de vens, mais soyes co;/- 
stans & demeura/ts a ce que vous aures creu. 



)» 



^,c. English Way 0/ living. Nasty *" belching^ 

1 558. Perlin, p. 26. " Quant a leurs maniere de vivre, ilz sont quelque 
pcu incivilz ; car iceux routent ' k la table sans honte & ignominie, & 
fussent ilz en la presence de plus gra«d seigneur qu'il fust" 

2. r/. Most Nobles get Uieir Heads chopt off, 

p. 27. " Aussi en ce pays Ik vous ne trouverez pas gueres de grands 
seigneurs desquelz leurs parens n'ayent eu la teste tra;«ch'e. Ccrtes 
j'aymerois mieulx (reverence des lecteurs) estre porcher, & gardcr bien 
ma teste. Car ceste doloire avenoit furieuseme«t dessus la teste des 
gra/fds seigneurs. Car vous voires ces gra^/dz seigneurs en grande 
pompc & magnificence pour un temps : tournez la main ; vous les voyres 
cntre les mains des boureaux. Parquoy ladessus pouvons alleguer un 
proverbe, qui diet : * Que le temps pass(5 ont cstd plusieurs, que si fussent 
demourds hu»/ble, & en fortune basse & exile, ils eussent vdcu seurement, 
& sans co/rtraincte ; estans faits sublimes, & gra//ds seigneurs, sont 

> Compare Chaucer's Trumpington Miller's wife and daughter : — 

' His wyf bar him a burdoun, a ful strong, 
Men might her rowtyng heeien a forlong, 
The wenchfe routeth eek par companye' 

Works, ed. Morris, ii. 130, 1. 245-7. 

and see my Bahees Book, p. 294, 1. 13 ; II. 4/32, 7/35, 18/46, 26/20, for injunctions 
against the practice. Nichols adds this note in his reprint of Pcriin : 

" A I'exception dc ccrtaines gens qui n'ont pas toujours croiipi en Angleterre dans 
les pures & naturelles Englis fashions, dont les personnes de quality qui ont voyagd 
cot su se defaire, rotter k table & partout en compaignie, est une chose dont le peuple 
Anglois ne fait pas plus de difficult^ que de tousser ou d'eternuer. Autant que cela 
leur est naturel & ordinaire, autant nous paroit il etrange k nous qui venons d'un pais 
ou la coustume a voulu que rotter soit un privilege reserve aux cochons. ' C'est une 
etrange chose que cette coutume ! ' (me disoit un jour un ami Anglois k qui j'avois 
dit naivement ce que j'ecris ici.) ' Elle bannit quelqucfois les choses les plus rau^on- 
ables : pourquoi s'empecher de roter plutot que de cracher, & de se moucher ? '—Ale- 
metres 6* Observ. dun Voyageur en AngUterrt, Haye, 1698, p, 396, ascribed to Mis- 
son." 
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tumbds en perilz & en grande confusion* : ce que nous voyons practiquer 
principalleme«t en ce Royaulme la, autant qu'en Royaulme de raonde, 
y/un he contrasts imth this the happier state of France^ and says also] 
sa Justice fort bien administrde, & non tyrannie, coxnme en Angleterre, 
qui est la peste d'un pays, & mine." 

2. e. Men hung for a trifle in England. 

p. 28. " En Angleterre y a unc fort cruelle justice, car pour un rien 
foront mourir un homme : car, ou en France on condamneroit un homme 
d'avoir le fouet, la infalliblcmcnt seroit condamn^ a mort : vray est qu'ilz 
n'ont que deux sortes de justice, c'est k sgavoir, d'estre perdu & d'estre 
dccapitd ; & par ce moyen les malfaicteurs gaignent autant de faire 
bcaucoup de mal que peu ; cc qui ne se doibt pas faire ; & mieux est 
practiqu^ en France : car il y a plusieurs sortes de tourmens selon la 
demeritc. En ceste Isle n'ont poinct de Roue ny d'autre sorte de 
tourmens sinon que ces deux que j'ay allegud. Font mourir les pauvres 
criminelz & patie//s, tousiours hors de la villc en des gibetz de bois, si 
ce ne sont Milors barbarement en Franqoys Milours, lesquelz ont faict 
mourir k Londres, pour donner terreur au pcuple. Et ont coustume dc 
faire les grands jours* de troys mois en trois mois." — 1558, Description 
des Royavhnes d^ Angleterre et d^Escosse, Composd par Maistre Estienne 
• Perlin, repr. Bowyerand Nichols, 1775, p. 28. 

7..f Servants and almost all men go arrnd, 

1558. Perlin, p. 28, "& faut notcr pareillcment qu'au pays les servi- 
teurs portent des blouquiers pointuz, mesmes les serviteurs des Evesques 
& prclatz ; & ordinairement les hommes jouent de Tare. Les laboureux, 
quand ilz labourent la terre, k un coin de la terre ilz laisscrowt leur blou- 
quier & cspde, ou aucunefoys un arc : tellement qu'en ce pays Ik, quasi 
tout le mondc porte armes." 

2,g, The English use much tapestry. 

p. II. " Les Anglois se serve^t fort des tapisseries, des toilles pinctes, 
qui sont bien faictes, ausquelles y a force de magnifiques roses couro«ndes, 
ou il y a de fleurs-de-Liz & Lions ' ; car en peu de maisons vous pouves 
cntrer que vous ne trouvies cest tapisseries." 

2. h. Behaviour of the people on Edward VI *s death. 

p. 13. *^ II survint que le roy Edouart demourut malade au chasteau de 

* He means the Quarter Sessions in the several counties. — Nichols. 
» * The arras of England. — Nichols. 
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Grenois [Greenwich] bien Tespace de trois mois, & depuis mourut. Vous 
eussies vcu ce peuple emeu, fremir & gemir de touter pars, battre lours 
poictrines : & alors tous les miiors fort pertroubl^, ne sachantz dcssus 
quel pied daarser," 

2. 1. English Dress ^ and love of change, 

1575. Van Meteren, NedcrlandtscJu Hislorte, edn, of 1614, fo. 26Z, 
" The English dress in elegant, light, and costly garments, but they are 
very inconstant and desirous of novelties,* changing their fashions every 
year, both men and women. When they go abroad riding or travelling^ 
they don their best clothes, contrary to the practice of other nations. 
Their garments are usually coloured and of a light stuff, and they have 
not many of them, like as they have in the Low Countries, since they 
change so easily : nor so much furniture or unnecessary house oma- 
xiients." — Rye J p. 71. 

2.y. Retainers, Horses^ Carts, 

1592. Rathgeb (written, 1602), Rye, p. 13. " The lords and pages of 
the royal court have a stately, noble air, but dress more after the French 
fashion, only that they wear short cloaks, and sometimes Spanish caps, 

« See Harrison t ch. 7, p. 167 below ; and compare the following : — 

But ^peake, I praie : who ist would gess or skann 

Faniasmus to be borne an Englishman ? 

Hees hatted Spanyard-like, and bearded Id, 

Ruft Itallyon-k*ke, pac'd like them also : 

Uis hose and doublets Frenche : his bootes and shoes 

Are fashond Pole in heeles, but French in toes. 

Oh I hees complete : >\hat shall I descant on ? 

A compleate Foole ? noe, compleate Englishe maa. 

1615. Wm. Goddard, A Neaste of Waspes. Collier's Bibt, Cat. i. 314. See also a 
-capital passage in Schoolmaster Averall's Merualous Ctimbai of Contraritties, 1588, 
6i^. B. i^ which I shall quote in my notes to Stubbes's Anatomie of Abuses now in the 
press for the Society. 

Here is Sir John Davies' description of the London young man df fashion in 1598: 
i^.pigrdms^ in Marlowe's Works^ ed. Cunningham, p. 366, col. 1 4 

In Ciprium, XXII. 

The fine youth Cyprius is more terse and neat 

Than the new garden of the Old Temple is ; 

And still tlie newest fasliion he dofh get, 

And with the time doth change from that to this; 

He wears a hat now of the flat-crown block. 

The treble ruff, long cloak, and doublet French ; 

He takes tobacco, and doth wear a lock, 

And wastes more time in dressing than a wenclL 
Yet this new-fangled youth, made for these times. 
Doth, above aTl, praise old George Gascoigne's rhymes 
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and not such broad hats as the French ; they keep many retainers^ for 
the most part portly and good-looking men who go without ck)aks, but 
have only jerkins of their k)rd's colour, and bearing his arms roDed up 
and buckled behind ; they likewise have the same arms upon their 
sleeves, so that they may be distinguished. And they are kept very 
strict, for if indeed the>' wish to run away they cannot, because no Eng- 
lishman is allowed to go otrt of the kingdom without a passport ; where- 
fore other nations have a saying that * England is a paradise for women, 
a fM-ison for servants, and a hell or purgatory for horses,* for the females 
have great liberty and are almost like masters, whilst the poor horses are 
worked very hard. The country in the vicinity of the royal court is fof 
tlie most part flat and sandy ; and because few succeed in finding ac- 
commodation at an inn, they erect tents under which they sojourn, thus 
presenting the appearance of an encampment. 

** \Vlien the Queen breaks up her court, with the intention of visiting 
anotlier place, there commonly follow more than 300 carts (KdrcJC) kiden 
with bag and baggage ; for you must know that in England, besides 
coaches, they use no waggons for the goods, but have only two-wheeled 
carts, which however are so large that they carry quite as much as wag- 
gons^ and as many as five or six strong horses draw thenu*— /?;r^, p. i> 

2. k, English Inns, 

Fynes Mor>' son, the traveller, gives such a pleasant account of Eng- 
lish inns in \\\s Itinerary, 1617, Part 3, p. 151, that one likes to think 
of Shakspcre being receivd so well, and taking his ease in his inn, on his 
journeys to London and back. Mr Rye of course has the passage, in 
his Notes, p. 272-3 : — 

"the World affoords not such Innes as England hath, either for 
good and cheapc entertainement after the Guests owne pleasure, or for 
humble attendance on passengers ; yea, even in very poore villages. . . . 
For assone as a passenger comes to an Inne, the servants run to him, 
and one takes his horse, and walkes him till he be cold, then rubs him 
and gives him meatc, yet I must say that they are not much to be trusted 
in this last point, without the eye of the Master or his servant to oversee 
them. Another servant gives the passenger his private chamber, and 
kindles his fier ; the third puis of his bootcs, and makes them cleane. 
Then the Host or Hostesse visit him ; and if he will eate with the Host, 
or at a common table with others, his mcale will cost him sixe pence, or 
in some places but foure pence (yet this course is lesse honourable, and 
not used by Gentlemen*) ; but if he will eate in his chamber, he com- 

> Did Shakspcre ' eat with the Host'— and Hostess— for 6</. at old Davenant's Inn at 
Oxford, or have ' the Hostess to accompany him ' in his chamber, I wonder. 
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niands what meate he will, according to his appetite, and as much as he 
thinkes fit for him and his company, yea, the kitchin is open to him, to 
command the meat to be dressed as he best likes ; and when he sits at 
Table, the Host or Hostesse will accompany him, or, if they have many 
Guests, will at least visit him, taking it for curtesie to be bid sit downe : 
while he eates, if he have company especially, he shall be offred 
musicke, which he may freely take or refuse ; and if he be solitary, the 
musitians will give him the good day with musicke in the morning. It 
is the custome, and no way disgraceluU, to set up part of supper for his 
breakefast In the evening or in the morning after breakefast, (for the 
common sort use not to dine, but ride from breakefast to supper time, yet 
comming early to the Inne for better resting of their Horses*) he shall 
have a reckoning in writing, and if it secme unreasonable, the Host will 
satisfie him either for the due price, or by abating part, especially if the 
servant deceive him any way, which one of experience will soone find. • . 
I will now onely adde, that a Gentleman and his Man shall spend as 
much as if he were accompanied with another Gentleman and his Man ; 
and if Gentlemen will in such sort joyne together to eate at one Table, 
the expences will be much diminished. Lastly, a Man cannot moie 
frcdy command at home in his owne House, then hce may doe in his 
Innc ; and at parting, if he give some few pence to the Chamberlin and 
Ostler, they wish him a happy journey.'' 

2. L Rain and Food. 

Perlin, p, 29. " Au port de mer de ce pays 12i, souventcsfois il pleut, \ 
cause des oraiges de la mer ; & y faict fort bon vivre, selon ce que j'en 
ay congneu de mon temps : & cela suffira de Angletcrre," 

2. m. Bread atid Beer, (See below, p. 153.) 

p. 26. ** Ilz usent du pain bien plus blanc que en la France, tenement 
qu'il estoit de mons te#wps en aussi bon marchd qu'cn France ; & avec 
Icurs bieres ont coustume de user les gastcaux fort tendres, qui sont asses 
fermes ensafran(5s, dedans lesquelz ii y a des raysins ; & cela vous faict 
trouver la bicre double bonne ; & en ay bieu autresfois a la Rie, port de 
mer, d'aussi bonne que jamais j'en beu en pays du mondc. Les gens 
de ce pays sont fort bien enmeubles en leurs maisons, aulta«t bic» que 
^ens de BAonde." 

2. «. Beer, (See below, p. 155 — i6a) 

** Ilz usent fort de bierre double & simple ; & la boyuent, non pas 
dedans des voirres,' mais dedans des potz de terre, ausquelz les anses sont 

« Cp. Chaucer's ride to Canterbury. » See Harrison, p. 147, on the change to glass. 
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d'aiigent, & le couvercle ; & cela ce faict anx maisons qu'il sont quelquc 
peu riches. Car au pauvres les couvercles des potz de bicrre ne son! que 
d'estain ; & en d'aucuns lieux dessus les villages, les potz de bierre ne 
sont que de boys." 

2,0, Beer, 

1592. Rathgeb, pr. 1602. ..." the beer^ which is of the colour of an 
old Alsace wine [hock], was so delicious that he [the Duke of Wirtem- 
berg] relished it exceedingly.** — Rye^ p. 9. 

2.p, English love of good cheer, 

1558, Perlin, p. 22. " Les gens d'iceluy lieu sont de grande chere, & 
ayme fort a bancqnetcr ; & vous verries force riches tavemes, & les 
tavemiers, qui ont coustumieremcnt grosses bourses, ou il y a trofs on 
quatre boursero/fs plaine d'argent : par ce moyen pouvons considerir 
que le pays est fort argewteux, & que les gef/s du mestier gaigncnt plus 
en une sepinaine que ceulx d^AUemaigne ou d^Espaigne en un mois. 
Car vous verries des chappeliers & menusiers artisants jouer leur escu 
\ la paulme ordinairement ; ce que ne voyes pas en un autre lieu ordin- 
«airement, & principallement ^ un jour ouvrier. Et en une taveme faire 
gra^d chere plus sou vent que tous les jours, avec connilz, leveraux, & toute 
sorte de viande. . . (p. 23) Le poisson est ^ grand marchd, & le beurre. 
Car j'ay eu autresfois neuf playes \^piatce'\ pour un denier ; mais fault 
entendre que le denier vault neuf toumois de France ou environ, & est 
appellde yxnpeni!* , , , 

2. q, English love of music and drink, 

Perlin, p. 23. " Les Angloys, les uns avec les autres, sont joyeux, & 
ayme//t fort la musique ; car ne scauroit estre si petite eglise, en 
laquelle on ne chante de Musique ; & sont fort grands yvrongnes : Car 
si un Anglois vous veult traicter, vous dira en son langage, * vis dring a 
quarta rim \sic\ oim gasquin^ oim hespaignol^ oim malvoysi^ c'est a 
dire * veulx tu venir boire une quarte de vin du Gascoigne, une autre 
d'Espaigne, & une autre de Malvoisie.' En beuvant & en mengeant, vous 
diront plus de cent fois * drind iouj c'est a dire, * jc m'en vois boyre a 
toy ; ' & vous leur responderes en leur la^/gage * iplcugiu^ qui est k dire 
' je vous plege.' Si vous les remercies, vous leurs dires en leurs langages 
^god tanque artelay^ c'est a dire, *je vous remercie de bon coeur.' 
Eulx estans yvre, vous jureront le sang & la mort, que vous beures tout 
ce que vous tenes dedans vostre tace ; & vous diront ainsi, ' bigody sol 
drind iou agoud oinJ Or retenes (s'il vous plaist) qu'en ceste terre 
ordinairement ont sert en veselle d'argent quand on boit du vin, & 



i 
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vous diront ordinairement a la table *" goud chere^ qui est k dire * bonne 
chere.' Les serviteurs servent leurs maistres, nudz teste, & laissent leur 
bonnet dessus le buffet" . . • 

2. r. The Oxford Students' Life. 

1598. Hentzner, p. 64. "These Students lead a life almost monastic ; 
for as the monks had nothing in the world to do, but when they had said 
their prayers at stated hours, to employ themselves in instructive studies, 
no more have these. They are divided into three Tables : the first is 
called the Fellows Table, to which are admitted Earls, Barons, Gentle- 
men, Doctors, and Masters of Arts, but very few of the latter ; this is 
more plentifully and expensively served than the others : The Second is 
for Masters of Arts, Bachelors, some Gentlemen, and eminent Citizens : 
The Third for people of low condition. While the rest are at dinner or 
supper in a great Hall, where they are all assembled, one of the Students 
reads aloud the Bible, which is placed on a desk in the middle of the 
Hall, and this office every one of them takes upon himself in his turn ; 
as soon as Grace is said after each meal, every one is at liberty, either to 
retire to his own chambers, or to walk in the College garden, there 
being none that has not a delightful one.' Their habit is almost the 
same as that of the Jesuits, their gowns reaching down to their ancles, 
sometimes lined with furr ; they wear square caps ; the Doctors, Masters 
of Arts, and Professors, have another kind of gown that distinguishes 
them : Every Student of any considerable standing has a key to the 
College Library, for no College is without one." ' 

' Emperor, Trust me, Plantagenet, these Oxford schools 
Are richly seated near the river-side : 
The mountains full of fat and fallow deer, 
The battling * pastures lade with kine and flocks, 
The town gorgeous with high-built colleges. 
And scholars seemly in their grave attire, 
LeamM in searching principles of art. — 
What is thy judgment, Jaques Vandermast? 

Van, That lordly are the buildings of the town, 
Spacious the rooms, and full of pleasant walks ; 
But for the doctors, how that they be leam6d, 
It may be meanly, for aught I can hear. 

R.Greene, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay (acted 1591), p. 166, col. 3, Dyce's 
s-col. ed. 

3 Let us take from Mr Henry Bradshaw's copy of " An Inventory of the Stuff in the 
Collie Chambers (King's College, Cambridge), 1598," the furniture of the rooms of 
two pairs of Fellows, and three fours of Scholars. (" Elach room contained accom- 

* Causmg to increase, or to grow fat.— D. Cp. College battels. Battel, fertile, &c. 
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2, s. The Law Students, 

1598. Hentzner, p. 44. "In these Colleges [the Temple, Gray's Inn, 
and Lincoln^s Inn,] numbers of the young nobility, gentry, and others, are 
educated, and chiefly in the study of physic, for very few apply them- 

modatlon for two fellows or four scholars, and almost all the members of the college 
were in constant residence." — Camb, Antiq, Soc, Com. iii. 181.) 

The seventh Middle Chamber 
Inprimis a trundle beddsteade 
Item a portall of waynscott with a presse ioyncd to yt of bords with 

locke & kay & 2 payre of fayre hangells [? hooks] 
Item a Courte Cubborde of oke 
Item iiij double casements of Iron ft one of woodd 
Item 9 leaves for the windowes 
Item a lead with a spoute for a lavor to washe 
Item a gallary with a litle table 
Item a frame of oke for books 
Item ij casements of wood & ij leaves for w]mdowes 
Item a locke & ij bolts for y« dore 
Item a studdye desked & shelved rounde 
Item a locke & kay for the dore of the studdye 
Item the ledges for the hangs in the Chamber 
Item a Double Iron Casement with ij openings in the studdye 
Item a round Dra>\ing table in the Chamber 
Item a waynscott bedstead with a Tester .... 

The fyveth vpper Chamber 

Inprimis a table of oke & a long settell to y« same covered with 

seeling, which seeling is not y« Colledges. 
Item a trundle t)ed of oke corded of 4' price 
Item iiij doble casements of wood & iiij leaves for y« windowes 
Item a lead with a spoute to wasshc with 
Item a forme, and a locke & kaye to the Chamber dore 
Item a standing bed brought out of M' Fosters Chamber 1585 .... 

The Tokbothe 
The third Scholars Chamber 

Inprimis 4 bedsteads corded 

Item a table & a formes 

Item a studdy at xij« 

Item an other studdye at xxiiij* 

Item 4 leaves for the windowes 

Item an old presse of bords converted into the raysing of 3 studdycs 

Item a portall 

Horskepers Inn 
The fourthe SchoUers Chamber 

Inprimis 4 bedstedds whereof 2 corded 

Item a table a benche & a portall 

Item a studdye at vi* viij<i 

Item an other at xiiij* 

Item ij leaves for the windowes 
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selves to that of law * : They are allowed a very good table, and silver 
cups to drink out of. Once a person of distinction, who could not help 
being surprised at the great number of cups, said * He should have 
thought it more suitable to the life of Students, if they had used rather 
glass or earthen-ware than silver.' The College answered, * They were 
ready to make him a present of all their plate, provided he would under- 
take to supply them with all the glass, and earthen-ware, they should 
have a demand for ; since it was very likely he would find the expence, 
from constant breaking, exceed the value of the silver.' " 

2./. Queen Elisabeth^ at Chapel at Greenwich j her Dinner, 

1 598. Hentzner, p. 47. " We arrived next at the royal palace of Green- 
wich, reported to have been originally built by Humphrey Duke of Glou- 
cester, and to have received very magnificent additions from Henry VII. 
It was here EHzabeth, the present queen, was bom, and here she generally 
resides ; particularly in summer, for the delightful ness of it's situation. We 
were admitted by an order Mr Rogers had procured from the Lord Cham- 
berlain, into the Presence-chamber, hung with rich tapestry, and the floor, 
after the English fashion, strewed with hay," through which the Queen 
commonly passes in her way to chapel : At the door stood a Gentleman 
dressed in velvet, with a gold chain, whose office was to introduce to the 
Queen any Person of Distinction, that came to wait on her : It was 
Sunday, when there is usually the greatest attendance of Nobility. In 
the same hall were the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, 
a great number of Counsellors of State, Officers of the Crown, and 
Gentlemen, who waited the Queen's coming out ; which she did from 
her own apartment, when it was time to go to Prayers, attended in the 
following manner : 

" First went Gentlemen, Barons, Earls, Knights of the Garter, all 

The 6th Schol/ers Chamber D Hynd 

Barbers Inn Taylcr 

Inprirois iiij bedsteads corded [Woodhall 

Item a ioyned table with a frame, a forme 8t a benche Smithson] 

Item a presse 

Item leaves to the wyndowes v 

Item the studdye at ij* vjd 

Item in the same studdye a glasse Hyndowe with a casment 

' See in Sir John Davies's Epigrammes, 1598, (in Cunningham's Marlowe ^ 
p. 269, col. 2.) that on Publius, the Student at the Common Law, who leaves his 
books — old Plowden, Dyer, and Brooke — and goes into the bear-pit at Paris Garden 
to sec the fights between the bears ' old Harry Hunkes and Sacarson ' (the latter, 
Shakspere's in Merry Wives) and the dogs, and gets his satin doublet and velvet hose 
coverd all over with spittle and filth. 

■ Hepr^ahly nuans rushes. — H. Walpolc. 
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richly dressed and bare-headed ; next came the Chancellor, bearing the 
Seals in a red silk Purse, between Two ; one of which carried the Royal 
Scepter, the other the Sword of State, in a red scabbard, studded with 
golden Fleurs de Lis, the point upwards : Next came the Queen, in the 
Sixty-fifth year of her Age, as we were told, very majestic ; her Face 
oblong, fair, but wrinkled ; her Eyes small, yet black and pleasant ; her 
Nose a little hooked ; her Lips narrow, and her Teeth black ; (a defect 
the English seem subject to, from their too great use of sugar) she 
had in her Ears two pearls, with very rich drops ; she wore false Hair, 
and that red ; upon her Head she had a small Crown, reported to be 
made of some of the gold of the celebrated Lunebourg table.' Her 
Bosom was uncovered, as all the English ladies have it, till they 
marry ; and she had on a Necklace of exceeding fine jewels ; her Hands 
were small, her Fingers long, and her Stature neither tall nor low ; her 
air was stately, her manner of speaking mild and obliging. That day 
she was dressed in white Silk, bordered with pearls of the size of beans, 
and over it a Mantle of black silk, shot with silver threads ; her Train 
was very long, and the end of it born by a Marchioness ; instead of a 
Chain she had an oblong Collar of gold and jewels. As she went along 
in all this state and magnificence, she spoke very graciously, first to one, 
then to another, whether foreign Ministers, or those who attended for 
different reasons, in English, French, and Italian ; for besides being well 
skilled in Greek, Latin, and the Languages I have mentioned, she is 
mistress of Spanish, Scotch, and Dutch : Whoever speaks to her, it is 
kneeling ; now and then she raises some with her Hand. While 
we were there, W. Slawata, a Bohemian Baron, had letters to pre- 
sent to her ; and she, after pulling off her glove, gave him her right 
Hand to kiss, sparkling with rings and jewels, a mark of particular 
Favour : Wherever she turned her Face, as she was going along, every 
body fell down on their knees." The Ladies of the Court followed next 
to her, very handsome and well-shaped, and for the most part dressed in 
white ; she was guarded on each side by the Gentlemen Pensioners', fifty 
in number, with gilt battle-axes ; in the Antichapel next the Hall where 
we were. Petitions were presented to her, and she received them most 
graciously, which occasioned the acclamation of Long live Queen 

« Ai this distance of time, it is difficult to say what this was.—U. Walpole. 

• Ifer Father had been treaUd with the same deference. It is mentioned by Fox 
in his Acts and Monuments, that when the Lord Chancellor went to apprehend queen 
Catherine Parr, he spoke to the King on his knees.— H, Walpole. 

King James /. sufered his courtiers to omit i7.— Bacon's Papers, v. ii. p. 516. 

s "The cowslips tall, her pensioners be:'—Mids, N,'s Dream 
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Elizabeth ! ' She answered it with, I thank you, my good people. 
In the Chaj)el was excellent music ; as soon as it, and the Service was 
over, which scarce exceeded half-an-hour, the Queen returned in the 
same State and Order, and prepared to go to Dinner. But while she 
was still at Prayers, we saw her Table set out with the following 
Solemnity : 

" A Gentleman entered the room bearing a rod, and along with him 
another who had a table-cloth, which after they had both kneeled three 
times, with the utmost veneration, he spread upon the table ; and after 
kneeling again, they both retired. Then came two others, one with the 
rod again, the other with a salt-seller, a plate, and bread ; when they had 
kneeled as the others had done, and placed what was brought upon the 
table, they too retired with the same ceremonies performed by the first. 
At last came an unmarried Lady, (we were told she was a Countess) 
and along with her a married one, bearing a tasting-knife ; the former 
was dressed in white silk, who, when she had prostrated herself three 
times, in the most graceful manner approached the table, and rubbed the 
plates with bread and salt, with as much awe as if the Queen had been 
present : When they had waited there a little while, the Yeomen of the 
Guard entered, bare-headed, cloathed in scarlet, with a golden rose upon 
their backs, bringing in at each turn a course of twenty-four dishes, 
served in plate, most of it gilt ; these dishes were received by a Gentle- 
man in the same order they were brought, and placed upon the table, 
while the Lady-Taster gave to each of the guard a mouthful to eat, of 
the particular dish he had brought, for fear of any poison. During the 
time that this guard, which consists of the tallest and stoutest men that 
can be found in all England, being carefully selected for this service, were 
bringing dinner, twelve trumpets, and two kettle-drums made the hall 
ring for half an hour together. At the end of all this ceremonial, a number 
of unmarried Ladies appeared, who with particular solemnity lifted the 
meat off the table, and conveyed it into the Queen^s inner and more 
private chamber, where, after she had chosen for herself, the rest goes 
to the Ladies of the Court 

p. 53. " The Queen dines and sups alone with very few attendance ; 
and it is very seldom that any body, foreign or native, is admitted at 
that time, and then only at the intercession of somebody in power. 

"Near this palace is the Queen's Park stocked with deer : Such Parks 

' "Men and women, when they passed her Majesty, fell on their knees, and ex- 
claimed, with uplifted hands, ' Gott sauve the Quenel* Even nobles are accustomed 
to kneel on one knee when they are conversing with her." — 1585. Kiechel of Ulm, in 
Rye, p. 88. 
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are common throughout England, belonging to those that are distin- 
guished either for their rank or riches. In the middle of this is an old 
square Tower, called Mirefleur, supposed to be that mentioned in the 
romance of Amadis de Gaul ; and joining to it a plain, where Knights 
and other Gentlemen use to meet at set times and holydays to exercise 
on horse-back." 

3. Theatres, 

Hentzner in 1 598 says of the London theatres, in Horace Walpole's 
englishing, 1757, p. 41-3 :— 

" Without the city are some Theatres^ where English Actors represent 
almost every day Tragedies and Comedies to very numerous audiences ; 
these are concluded with excellent music, variety of dances, and the 
excessive applause of those that are present.' 

X Reginald Scot in 1587 notes that the song of the workmen at Dover harbour " is 
a more ciuil call than the brutish call at the theatre for the comming awaie of the pKiiers 
to the stage," the representative of the modem stamping and clapping when the curtain 
isn't drawn up at the proper time. (Holifufud, iii. 1546, in Thynne's Animadvcr- 
sions, p. Ixxxviii.) 

Sir John Davies sketches the proud Courtier at the theatre, in his Epigram (a.d. 
1598). In Rufum, III. 

Rufus the Courtier, at the theatre, 

Leaving the best and most conspicuous place, 

Doth either to the stage himself transfer. 

Or through a gate, doth show his double face, 

For that the clamorous fry of Inns of Court 

Fills up the private rooms of greater price ; 

And such a place, where all may have resort, 

He, in his singularity, doth despise. 

Marlowe's Works, ed. Cunningham, p. 263. 

By the date of Ben Jonson's The Devil is an Ass, 1616, the stage was the favourite 
show-place for wcU-dresst folk : 

Here is a clokc cost fifty pound, wife. 

Which I can sell for thirty, when I have seen 

All London in't, and Ix)ndon has seen me. 

To-day I go to ike Blackfriars playhouse. 

Sit in the view, salute all my acquaintance. 

Rise up between the acts, let fall my cloak. 

Publish a handsome man and a rich suit ; 

And that's a special end why we go thither, 

All that pretend to stand /o/t on the stage: 

The ladies ask, " who's that ? " For they do come 

To see us, as we do to see them. 

Act I.sc. iii. p. 347, col. 2, Moxon's edition. 

Tlic scene at the break-up of the audience was a mixt one. Sir John Davies says in 
1598— Epigram xvii, Marlowe, p. 265, col. 2 : 

... we see at all the playhouse doors, 
When ended is the play, the dance and ^ng, 
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" Not far from one of these Theatres, which are all built of wood,* 
lies the Royal barge, close to the river ; it has two splendid cabbins, 
beautifully ornamented with glass windows, painting and gilding ; it is 
kept upon dry ground, and sheltered from the weather. 

" There is still another place, built in the form of a Theatre, which 
serves for the baiting of Bulls and Bears : they are fastned behind, and 
then worried by great English bulldogs ; but not without great risque to 
the dogs, from the horns of the one, and the teeth of the other ; and it 
sometimes happens they are killed upon the spot ; fresh ones arc im- 
mediately supplied in the places of those that are wounded or tired. To 
this entertainment, there often follows that of whipping a blinded Bear, 
which is performed by five or six men, standing circularly with whips> 
which they exercise upon him without any mercy, as he cannot escape 
firom them because of his chain : he defends himself with all his force 
xod skill, throwing down all who come within his reach, and are not 
active enough to get out of it, and tearing the whips out of their hands, 
and breaking them. At these spectacles, and every where else, the 
English are constantly smoking Tobacco, and in this manner : they 
have pipes on purpose made of clay, into the farther end of which they 
put the herb, so dry that it may be rubbed into powder, and putting fire 
to it, they draw the smoak into their mouths, which they puff out again 
through their nostrils, like funnels, [and] along with it, plenty of phlegm 
and defiuxion from the head.' 

A thousand townsmen, gentlemen and whores. 
Porters and serving-men together throng. 

A dance and song often followd the performance. The Epilogue to 2 Henry IV. 

is spoken by a dancer. 

The dress of one of the ' light-taylde ' sisterhood is given by Davies in his Epigram 

zzTi : ' satin gown, cut-lawn* apron, velvet shoes, green silk stockings, petticoat of 

taffeta, with golden fringe around, withal perfumed with civet hot.' Did others wear 

velvet? 

"This comes of . . herein London, haunting 

The Globes and Mermaids, wedging in with lords 

Still at the table, and affecting letchery 

In velvet." 

1616. Ben Jonson. The Devil is an Ass, III. i. p. 357, col. 2. 

He brings in his favourite inn again in Bartfialomew Fair (1614), I. i. p. 307, col. 2 : 

*• A pox o' these pretenders to wit I Your Three Cranes, Mitre, and Mermaid men ! ' 

» The Glofievfas of wood. In r6io, April, '• Monday 30th. His Excellency [the 
Duke of Wirtemberg] went to the G/ode, the usual place for acting Plays ; the history 
cf the Moor of Venice [* Othello''] was represented there." — 1610. Hans Jacob Wurras- 
aer Ton Vendenheym.— iPy^, p. 61. 

• See Harrison m Appendix I., p. Iv, under 1573. 

* Embroiderd stockings, cmt-VMn-k smocks and shirts. B. Jooson, Divil is an Ass, I. i. p^ 
344» col. s. 
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''In these theatres, fruits, such as apples, pears and nuts, according 
to the season, are carried about to be sold, as well as ale and wine." 

When speaking of the London stage, Kiechel says that there are 
some peculiar {sonderbare, i. e. besondere) houses, which are so construct- 
ed that they have about three galleries one above the other. " It may 
indeed happen, that the players take from 50 to 60 dollars [j£io to ;£i2] 
at a time, particularly if they act any thing new, when people have to 
pay double. And that they perform nearly every day in the week ; not- 
withstanding plays are forbidden on Friday and Saturday, this prohibi- 
tion is not observed.*' — Rye^ p. 88. 

For the * light-taylde huswives ' at Shakspere's Globe, see John Lane, 
in my Tell-troth volume, p, 132, and the notes on the stanza, at the end 
of the book.. Also — 

In orab. 1580. Stephen Gosson. Playes confuted} "In the Play-houses 
at London, it is the fashion of youthcs' to go first into the yarde', and to 
cary their eye through every gallery ; then, like unto ravens, where they 
spy carrion, thither they flye, and presse as nere to the fairest as they can. 
Instead of pomegranates, they give them pippines ; they dally with their 
garments to passe the time ; they minister talke upon al occasions, and 
cyther bring them [the girls] home to their houses* upon small acquaint- 

» Sec Gosson's School of Abuse, 1579 ; and the Preface to the reprint of it by the 
old Shakespeare Society, for an account of the Puritan abusers of plays and players. 
The second and third blast of retrait from plates and Theaters, 1580, is very strong 
against them. I shall print some extracts in my notes to Stubbes's Anatomic, 

' The life of the purposeless London gentleman at ease is sketcht by Sir John 
Davics in his Epigrammes, 1598 (Marlowe's IVorJtSj ed. Cunningham, p. 2^39). 

In Fuscum. XXXIX. 

Fuscus is free, and hath the world at will, 

Yet in the course of life that he doth lead, 

He's like a horse, which, turning round a mill. 

Doth always in the self-same circle tread : 

First, he doth rise at ten ; and at eleven 

He goes to Gill's, where he doth eat till one ; 

Then sees he a play till six, and sups at sewn ; 

And after supper, straight to bed is gone. 

And there till ten next day he doth remain ; 

And then he dines ; then sees a comedy ; 

And then he sups, and goes to bed again : 

TTius round he runs without variety ; 

Save that sometimes he comes not to the play, 
But falls into a whore-house by the way. 

3 An inn-yard us'd as, or turnd into, a theatre, I suppose, the galleries of the iLn 
running round the yard. 

♦ Stubbcs notices this too, in his Chapter on Stage plays : " Do they not maintaine 
bawdric, insinuat folery, & renue Me remembrance of bcthen ydolatrie ? Do they not 
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ance, or slip into taverns when the plaies are done." — Collier's BibL Cat. 
L 322. 

4. a. The Country and Cattle, 

1558. Perlin, p. 25. "Le pais est fort couvert & umbrageux ; car les 
terres sont toutes encloses de hayes, chesnes, & plusieurs autres sortes 
d'arbres, telleraent que vous penses en chqminant que vous soyes en un 
perpetuei boys : mais vous trouveres forces escaliers qui sont appelds en 
Anglois amphores (? ), & par Ik les gens de pied vo«t par des 

petis sentiers, & entreat dedans les terres. Les ge«s de cheval n'y vont 
pas ; mais s'en vont par le grand chemin, entre arbres & buisso/fs. En 
ce pays 1^ il n'y a point de bergers q«/ maine«t ordinairement les mou- 
tons ; mais en les laissent ordinairement dedans les boys, soir & matin, 
& dedans les prayries communes." 

4. b, English boggy Roads, Sheep, Oxen, Peasant^ huts. Rabbits, Pole- 
cats, Birds of Prey, 

1592. Jacob Rathgeb, printed 1602. /?7^, p. 30. "Between London 
and Oxford the country is in some places very fertile, in others very boggy 
and mossy ; and such immense numbers of sheep are bred on it round 
about that it is astonishing. There is besides a superabundance of oxen 
and other good cattle 

p. 31. "His Highness, however, departed early that same morning, 
August 28th, and took the road towards Gimbridge. 

" On the road we passed through a villainous, boggy, and wild country, 
and several times missed our way, because the country thereabouts is very 
little inhabited, and is nearly a waste ; and there is one spot in particu- 
lar where the mud is so deep, that in my opinion it would scarcely be 
possible to pass with a coach in winter or rainy weather. 

" About mid-day we came upon a fertile country, where there were 
little low hillocks, and a fine breed of splendid large oxen, and countless 
numbers of sheep : the peasants dwell in small huts, and pile up their 

induce whordom & vnclennes ? nay, are they not rather plaine devour- ^hc fruits of 
CIS of maydenly virginitie and chastitie? For proofe wherof, but theathcrsft 
marke the flocking and nwning to Theaters & Curtens, daylie and P^^y**- 
hourely. night and daye, tyme and tyde, to sec Playes and Enterludes ; where such 
wanton gestures, such bawdie speaches, such laughing and fleering, ^^ 

such kissing and bussing, such clipping and culling, Suche winckinge demeanoures 
and glandnge of wanton eyes, and the like, is rsed, as is wonderfull ^d at pUycs 
CO behold. Than, these goodly pageants being done, euery mate *" ^^ " **' 
sorts to his mate, euery one bringes another homeward of their way verye freendly, 
and in their secret conclaues (couertly) they play th& Sodomits, or worse. And these 
be the fruits of Playes and Enterluds for the most part." 

HABBTSOK. / 
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produce out of doors in heaps, and so high that you cannot see their 
houses. 

"At noon his Highness dined at a pleasant village called Winslow, 
and towards dark we came to Bedford. 

** Between these two places there is for the most part a sandy plain or 
heath, on which are a great number of wild rabbits, which are not in en- 
closures, but run free, so that you see fifty or sixty of them together, of 
all colours ; but they scamper off like the wind into their burrows. In 
these parts they likewise catch wild-cats {KUdet) and pole-cats, and vari- 
ous kinds of birds of prey, which do much injury to the rabbits ; on this 
account they hang them on a gallows, as they do wolves, but first strip 
off their skins." 

4. c, English Soldiers^ Passports^ Climatey Witches^ Gafne, Cattle, Sheep- 

sluaring, Horses, Crops, Fish, 

1592. Rathgeb, pr, 1602. /?y/, p. 50— 52. " The soldiers, moreover, 
arc excellent, but they do not willingly go on foreign service. When 
soldiers are wanted, and idlers arc seen lounging about, they give them 
money and then they are bound to serve whether they like it or not ; or 
should they [desert and] be caught, their business is soon settled ; for 
because, as above mentioned, this kingdom is an island, and encompassed 
on every side by water, so that no one can enter or depart except in ships, 
orders have been issued to all ports or havens, that no Englishman shall 
leave it without a licence. 

" As regards cold weather and thunder storms we ought to remark 
that the winter sets in with snow in December, and lasts till February, 
but the snow does not lie long, for the climate is warm. 

**Many witches are found there, who frequently do much mischief 
by means of hail and tempests. 

" Of game, it has great store of fallow-deer of various colours, as well 
In the woods ' as in enclosed parks ; likewise red deer, stags, and other 
game, though few and small ; but no wild boars nor wolves are met with 
in this island, and no roes ; but there are foxes and hares, vast numbers 
of rabbits or coneys, which are everywhere to be found in enclosed gar- 
dens, as well as in the open fields and woods ; these make their escape 
from the gardens. 

" Of tame quadrupeds, it has beautiful oxen and cows, although not so 
big as the Burgundy cattle, but they have very large horns, are low and 
heavy, and for the most part black ; there is abundance of sheep and 

' This sbows that Sir Thomas Lucy could have had deer at Charleoote without ba?- 
ing a r^ular park there. 
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wethers in all parts and places, which graze by themselves winter and 
summer without shepherds ; but when it snows or freezes hard, they are 
driven into yards and fed with fodder, otherwise they do not go into the 
stables either in summer or winter. 

" Sheep-shearing takes place only once, viz., in the month of June ; 
the heaviest wethers weigh sixty pounds, others from forty to fifty pounds ; 
they bear at the most not more than six, others four or five pounds of 
wool ; one of the best wethers (notwithstanding that they are very abund- 
ant) sells for about twenty shillings, that is, ten French francs or five 
th^lers ; the inferior sort about ten shillings, or five francs ; and the 
worst about six or eight English shillings. The skin of the best wether 
and sheep is worth about twelve pence, that is, four and a half German 
batzen ; the worst about eight pence or three batzen ; a pound of wool 
about twelve pence, or four and a half batzen. 

" Horses are abundant, yet, although low and small, they are very 
fleet ; the riding horses are geldings, and are generally excellent The 
Queen has forbidden any horse to be exported out of the Kingdom with- 
out a licence. 

" There are immense numbers of swine, which are larger than in any 
other country. 

" Of tame and wild fowl, there are swans in great numbers, herons, 
ducks, pheasants, partridges, quails, turtle-doves, and wild doves. 

** Of agricultural produce, it has very fine corn, rye, barley, oats, beans, 
hops, vegetables, apples, pears of various sorts, red and blue plums, 
cherries, (which however do not become ripe before June,) but no peaches 
except what are grown in gardens. 

"There is no wine-growing in this kingdom' ; but if you want wine, 
you can purchase the best and most delicious sorts, of various nations, 
and that on account of the great facility which the sea affords them for 
barter with other countries. 

" Oysters are in great plenty, and are better and larger than in Italy ; 
they are cried in all parts of the streets. They sell also cod, plaice, small 
white river fish, pike, carp, trout, lobsters and crawfish, and in fine, all 
kinds of sea-fish, which are sold like meat in other parts, both fresh and 
salted." 

4. d. The Soil^ Climate^ Beer^ Sheep ^ &*c, of England, 

1598. Hentzner, p. 86. "The soil is fruitful, and abounds with cattle, 
which inclines the inhabitants rather to feeding than ploughing, so that 
near a third part of the land is left uncultivated for grazing. The climate is 

> This was a mistake : see Harrison's bk. i., ch. 18, to come in Part II. 
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most temperate at all times, and the air never heavy ; consequently, mala- 
dies are scarcer, and less physic is used there, than any where else. There 
are but few rivers : Though the soil is productive, it bears no wine ', but 
that want is supplied from abroad by the best kinds, as of Orleans, Gas- 
con, Rhenish, and Spanish. The general drink is beer, which is pre- 
pared from barley, and is excellently well tasted, but strong, and what 
soon fuddles. There are many hills without one tree, or any spring,' 
which produce a very short and tender grass, and supply plenty of food 
to sheep; upon these wander numerous flocks, extremely white; and 
whether from the temperature of the air, or goodness of the earth, bear- 
ing softer and finer fleeces than those of any other country : This is the 
true Golden Fleece, in which consist the chief riches of the inhabitants, 
great sums of money being brought into the island by merchants chiefly 
for that article of trade. The dogs here are particularly good. It has 
mines of gold, silver, and tin, (of which all manner of table utensils are 
made, in brightness equal to silver, and used all over Europe) of lead, 
and of iron, but not much of the latter : The horses are small but 
swift : Glass houses are in plenty here." 

4. e, A Berkshire Harvest-Home, 

Hentzner, p. 79. " As we were returning to our inn [at Windsor, 
Sept. 14], we happened to meet some country people celebrating their 
Harvest-home ^j their last load of com they crown with flowers, having 
besides an image richly dressed, by which, perhaps, they would signify 
Ceres ; this they keep moving about, while men and women, men and 
maid ser\'ants, riding through the streets in the cart, shout as loud as 
they can till they arrive at the barn. The farmers here do not bind up 
their corn in sheaves, as they do with us, but directly as they have 
reaped or mowed it, put it into carts, and convey it into their barns." 

5.^. London,^ 

Hentzner, p. 45. " The streets in this city are very handsome and 
clean 5 ; but that which is named from the goldsmiths who inhabit it 

I This was a mistake : see Harrison's bk. I, ch. z8, to come in Fart II. 
a The Downs. 

) See Stubbes's Anatomie of Abuses, 
4 See Perlin's opinion of the city at p. xli above, note i. 

s Here's a London street-scene, in 1590, from Sir Jn. Davies's Epigrammes, that 
no doubt Sbakspere often saw and sympathizd with, for he lovd music with all his 
heart: 

. . the ballade-singer's auditorie, 
which hath at Temple-bar his standing chose, 
and to the vulgar sings an alehouse storie. 
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surpasses all the rest : There is in it a gilt Tower, with a fountain 
that plays. Near it on the farther side is a handsome house, built by a 
goldsmith, and presented by him to the city. There are besides to be 
seen in this street, as in all others where there are goldsmiths' shops, all 
sorts of gold and silver vessels exposed to sale ; as well as antient and 
modem medals, in such quantities as must surprize a man the first time 
he sees and considers them. 

" Fitz-Stephens, a writer of English history, reckoned in his time in 
London, 127 parish Churches, and 13 belonging to Convents: He men- 
tions besides, that upon a review there of men able to bear arms, the 
people brought into the field under their colours 40,000 foot and 20,000 
horse. Vide Cafnbden^s Britatu Middlesex/* 

p. 46. " The best Oysters are sold here in great quantities. 

" Every body knows that English Cloth is much approved of, for the 
goodness of the materials, and imported into all the kingdoms and 
provinces of Europe. 

" We were shown at the house of Leonard Smith, a taylor, a most 
perfect looking-glass ornamented with gold, pearl, silver, and velvet, so 
richly as to be estimated at five hundred ecus du solciL We saw at the 
same place the hippocamp and eagle stone, both very curious and 
rare. 

'' And thus much of London. 

" Upon taking the air down the river, the first thing that struck us, 
was the ship of that noble Pirate, Sir Francis Drake, in which he is said 
to have surrounded this globe of earth. On the left hand lies Ratcliffe, 
a considerable suburb : On the opposite shore is fixed a long pole with 
rams-horns upon it, the intention of which was vulgarly said to be, a 
reflection upon wilful and contented cuckolds." 



First stands a Porter : then an Oyster wife 
Doth stint her crie, and stay her steps to heare him. 
Then comes a cutpurse ready with a knife, 
and then a cuntry Client passeth neere him. 
There stands the Cunstable, there stands the whore; 
And harkning to fhe song, mark not each other. 
There, by the Seileant, standes the debtor poone, 
And doth no more mistrust him then his brother : 
Thus Orpheus to such hearers giveth rausique. 
And Philo [the quack] to such Patients giueth physicke. 
(Mailowe's Works, ed. Cunningham, p. 268, col. 2,) Im Phihnem, xxxviii. Epi- 
gramma and Elegies. By I. D[avies]. and C. M[arlo\v]. [n. d., but prob. 1590], At 
Middleborugh. sign. C 4 verso. In Grosart's edition of Sir John Davics, 2 Vols. 1876, 
in Vol. I. pp. d-cii, this is shown to have been the archetype of Wordsworth's famous 
** Power of Musw : " in Vol. IL pp. 36-7 is the Epigram ia full, with text of varioMS 
readings.— J. W. Ebsworth. 
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5.^. Wafer. 

** The sweet water is preserved in various parts of the city, in lai^g^e 
wcll-buik stone cisterns [conduits], to be drawn off by cocks ; and the 
ipoor labourers [water-bearers] carry it on their shoulders to the different 
bouses and sell it, in a peculiar kind of wooden vessclsy broad at the 
bottom, but very narrow at the top, and bound with iron hoops.'* — 
1592. Jacob Rathgeb, pr. 1602 ; in Rye^ p. 8. 

5. c. The London Apprefiiices. 

1558. Perlin, p. 7. " Vous voyrres a Londres les apprentis avec dcs 
robbes contre leurs bouticquesy nuds testes, & contre la murailk de leur 
maison, tellement qu'en passant parmi Ics rues, vous en trouvercs ciu- 
quante ou soixante contre ks murailles comme idoles^ aya^s leurs 
bonnctz a la main." 

5. d. The Shops, 

155& Periin, p. 24. ** En ce pays Ik, toutes les bouticles de totis mes- 
tiers sont ouvcrtes,' comme cenx des barbiers en France ; & ont force 
ouvertures de voirres, tant aux ouvrerois qo'aux chambres d'en hault : 
car aux chambres vous verries force croisees de voire, & par tout les mai- 
sons quasi de toutes les villes, quaxt est aux gens de mestier : & sont 
toutes icelles maisons comme les ouvrerois des barbiers de France, ta;/t 
par hault que par bas ; & verries a leurs ouvreoirs & fenestres, tant de 
ville que de villages, forces flcurs ; & aux tavemes, forces foin dessus les 
planchiers de boys, & forces oreillids tapisseries, sur lesquelz les voyagers 
se assisent.*** 

6.<j, Camhridge? 

Hcntzner, p. 56. " On this side [of the bridge over the Cam] where 

* He means that the openings of the [projecting] shops were closed only by shutters, 
though some had glass windows, which were more common to the upper rooms. TI^ 
London shops were like what Mr Gosling describes those till lately in Canterbury, 
open to the weather [ Walk in and about Canterbury^ p. 46 (A.D. 1774. I777i ftc.)*] The 
principal use of the Rows in Chester seems to have been to obviate this inconvenience, 
as it was found advisable to make the shops in the second stoiy, and the warehouses 
and vaults on the ground-floor. — Nichols. 

> Of Londons pride I will not boast upon, 
Her gold, her silver, and her ornaments ; 
Her Gems and Jewells, pearles and precious stone. 

Her furniture and rich babillimf nts ; 
Her cloth of silver tissue, and of gold. 
Which in her shops men dayly may behold. 

1607. Rich. Johnson. The Pleasant Walkes of Moore-Jiclds (Collier's Bibl. Cat. I. 408.) 

3 See the jolly little Map of Cambridge in 1588, in Wm. Smith's Description of 
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far the greater part of the town stands, all is splendid : the streets fine, 
^the churches numerous, and those seats of the Muses, the Colleges, most 
beautiful : in these a great number of learned men are supported, and the 
studies of all polite sciences and languages flourish." 

p. $8. " We must note here that there is a certain Sect in England, 
called Puritans : These, according to the doctrine of the Church of 
Geneva, reject all ceremonies antiently held, and admit of neither organs 
nor tombs in their places of worship, and entirely abhor all difference in 
rank among churchmen, such as Bishops, Deans, &c : they were first 
named Puritans by the Jesuit Sandys. They do not live separate, but 
mix with those of the Church of England in the Colleges." 

6.^. Oxford, 

p. 59. ^OxoniuMy Oxford, the famed Athens of England ; that glorious 
seminary of learning and wisdom, whence religion, politeness and letters 
are abundantly dispersed into all parts of the kingdom : The town is 
remarkably fine, whether you consider the elegance of its private 
buildings, the magnificence of its public ones, or the beauty and whole- 
somenes of its situation ; which is on a plain, encompassed in such 
manner with hills shaded with wood, as to be sheltered on the one hand 
from the sickly South, and on the other from the blustering West, but 
open to the East that blows serene weather, and to the North the pre- 
venter of corruption ; from which in the opinion of some it formerly 
obtained the appellation of Bellositum. This town is watered by two 
rivers, the Cherwell and the Isis, vulgarly called the Ouse ; and though 
these streams join in the same channel, yet the Isis runs more entire, 
and with more rapidity towards the South, retaining its name until it 
meets the Thames, which it seems long to have sought, at Wallingford, 
thence called by the compound name of Thames, it flows the prince of 
all British rivers ; of whom we may justly say, as the antients did of the 
Euphrates, That it both sows and waters England. The Colleges in 
this famous University are as follows : \a list given : then] 

p. 63. " Thus far the Colleges and Halls, which for beauty of their 
buildings, their rich endowments, and copious Libraries, excell all the 
Academies in the Christian world." 

6. c. The Universities of Cambridge and Oxford 
1558. Perlin,p. 12. "En iceluy Royaulme d'Angleterre sont deulx 

England and Wales, in the Sloone MS. 2596. Mr Hooper is now cutting it for Prof. 
}. E. B. Mayor s edition of Cardinal or Bishop Fisher's English Works for the Early 
English Text Society ; and I hope to give a print of it in Part II. of this Harrison, 
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nniversitds, c*est a scavoir, Ca/«bnrches & Auxonne, qu'bn appelle en 
latin Auxonia; Cambruche, en latin, Cambnisium, Cenx du pays ne 
courent gaire ou bien pcu, & ne s'adonne/rt poinct beaucoup aux lettres, 
sinon qu'a toute vanite & ambition, & a toutemarchandise^ Les Italiens 
hantent fort le pays pour raison dc la bancque.'* 

7. Warwickshire, [a.d. iS99«] HarL MS. 3813, leaf 4a 

"Wajrwicksliire, a good Mediterranean Prouince, noted to be in 
quantitie snp^/ficiall 555 miles, conteyninge 122 miles in circute, beingc 
37 miles longe, from Staffordshire vnto Oxfordshire, & 25 miles broade, 
from Leycestersbire vnto Worcestershire : a Contrcy some prtrte plaine 
Champion & -f rest wood lande, deuided with y* ryuer Auon, plentifull 
bothe in come & pasturage, whereby it is well inhabited, conteyninge 
I Chase, & 16. parkes for pleasure, & comprehcndcth 158 parishes, wbcrof 
their be 12. markett townes, & but i. borough to y* Parliament, besides / 
Cittie of Coucntrie ; the principall whereof are, the Cittie of Coucntrie, a 
fyne, neate,& well built towne, & walled about, cheefelie noted^for wollen 
workes, & blue thridd, and is a Bnshops Sea, ioyned vnto Lychfeild. 
Next is y* Burrough of Warwicke, y* Capitall towne of tha\ Contrey, rea- 
sonablie well built, with an antient castle, the cheefe seate of y* Earlcs of 
ihaX. title. Next is Stratford vpon Auon and Henley, good markett townes, 
& Breroyngham, cheefelie noted for all sortes of Iron tooles." 

p. vi. Radwinter. Harrison's parsonage. "At Radwinter, Essex, we find by the 
terrier of 1610 a.d. that there were two mansions belonging to the benefice, ' on the 
south side of the church, towards the west end, one called the great vicarage, and in 
ancient time the Domus Capellanonim, and the other the less vicarage,' which latter 
• formerly served for the ease of the Parson, and, as appears by evidence, first given to 
the end that if any of the parish were sick, the party might be sure to find the Parson 
or his curate near the church, ready to go and visit him.' " — Cutts's Scenes and Charae- 
ters of the Middle- Ages, 1872, p. 260-1. 

p. 104. Rabeigh, Read ' Raleigh.' The name is rightly given by John Norden 
(who notes the custom too) in his beautiful MS. Description of Essex, '594> (much fuller 
than the Camden Society's printed one) dedicated to the Earl of Essex, in the GrenviTle 
Library MS. LV, British Museum. Walker's Gazeteer of z8oz describes the town : 
*' Rayleigh, or Raleigh, a town in Essex, consisting chiefly of one broad handsome 
street. It is situated upon the creek called Hadley-Bay, which parts it from Canvey- 
Island, 13 miles S.E. of Chelmsford, and 34 N.N.E. of London. Market on Satur- 
day." Radwinter, Harrison's town, is near Colchester. 
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NOTES UPON NORDEN AND HIS MAP OF LONDON, 1 5 93. 

BY 

HENRY B. WHEATLEY. 

The earliest view of London known to exist is the drawing by Anthony 
Van den Wyngrerde preserved in the Sutherland Collection (Bodleian 
Library, Oxford), but as this most interesting representation of old Lon- 
don was made in the reign of Henry VIII., it is of too early a date for 
our present purpose, which is to realise if possible the appearance of the 
city in which Shakspere lived and did the chief work of his life. The 
next plan in point of time is the one included in George Braun's and 
Francis Hohenberg's great work — Civitates Orbis Terrarum, 1572. 
Although so dated, the map is proved to have been drawn at an earlier 
period, as the steeple of old St Paul's, which was destroyed in 156 1, is re- 
presented on it. It is therefore supposed to be a copy from some earlier 
map not now known to exist. The next is the map attributed to Ralph 
Agas, which is tmdated, but was probably made somewhere between 1561 
and 1 576. The copy in the Guildhall Library was printed in the reign 
of James L, as is proved by the composition of the royal arms in the 
upper left-hand corner of the map, where the Scottish lion is quartered 
with the lions of England, the fleur de lis of France, and the harp of 
Ireland ; but there is reason to believe that many editions had previously 
been printed, which are no longer in existence, because the royal arms 
of Elizabeth are seen on the state barge off Baynard's Castle. It must 
have been made after 1561, because the steeple of St Paul's is not 
represented, and it seems unlikely, as Mr H alii well- Phillipps points 
out, that if it had been planned after 1 576 the positions of The Theatre 
and the Curtain would have been left out of so large a map. Besides 
these important plans of London there are — a small bird's-eye view etched 
by F, Velagio and inscribed " Londra" (about 1570), which was sold at 
Dr Wellesle/s sale, and is now in Mr Grace's collection ; and a coloured 
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drawing of London from the Tower to Westminster Abbey in the inter- 
esting manuscript volume by William Smith, Rouge Dragon, entitled 
" The Particulcr Description of England with the Portratures of certaine 
of the cheiffest Citties and Townes," 1588 (Sloane MS. 2596). 

We now come to the special map before us, which is dated 1 593, and 
is by far the best one for the purpose of illustrating Shakspere's London. 
The original, published in Norden's Middlesex^ is of small size [9I inches 
wide by 6} inches high], but by the aid of photography the present 
copy has been considerably enlarged with no detriment to its accuracy.' 
By this means a good workable map has been obtained, which is of 
peculiar value from the large number of references to the names of places 
which it includes. The date 1593 appears twice on the plate, once after 
the designer's name, and again after that of the engraver, and the trust- 
worthiness of this date is proved by the representation of * The Play- 
house,' on the Bankside, which, as Mr Halliwell-Phillipps has already 
pointed out in his Illustrations^ is intended for the Rose theatre, erected 
in the year 1592. Before proceeding to describe the chief features of in« 
terest in the map, it will be well to devote a few words to a short notice 
of the man to whom we are indebted for its production. 

Little is known of John Norden outside of his work, and it is not quite 
clear whether there were not two authors bearing both these names who 
were living at the same time. Anthony k Wood was of opinion that the 
author of a large number of devotional works (one of which, * The Pensive 
Man's Practice,' 12% 1591, went through forty editions) was the same man 
as the surveyor. 

Wood informs us that Norden was bom of a good family probably 
settled in Wiltshire, and Gough adds the date of his birth as about the 
year 1 548. He was admitted a Commoner of Hart Hall, Oxford, in 1 564, 
y and graduated B.A. Feb. 11, 1568, and M.A. Feb. 26, 1S72-3. During his 
residence at the University he is supposed to have drawn with the pen, 
on sixteen sheets, that map of all the battles fought in England from the 
Conquest to the time of Queen Elizabeth, which is mentioned by Heame 
(Letter on Antiquities, &c., p. 34) as formerly existing in the Picture 
Gallery at Oxford. 

Norden did much valuable work in his day and deserves our esteem, 
more especially as he does not appear to have prospered very greatly in 
a worldly point of view. Richard Heber, the great Bibliomaniac, pos- 
sessed the presentation copy to Elizabeth, of Norden's Hertfordshire^ 

' The map was re-engravcd for the reprint of Norden's Middlesex, 1723, and re- 
produced from the original in the first part of Mr HaUiwell-Phillipps's lUustratioHS of 
the Lift of Shakesptart, 
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with a manuscript address to the Queen, in which the author stated that 
he had spent above one thousand marks, and five years' time upon the 
work,' * by which being daungerouslie indepted, much grecved, and my 
familie distressed, I have no other refuge but to flie unto your Majestic's 
never fayling bountie for relief;'* and in the printed prefatory letter to 
Burghley, he wrote, " I have been forced to struggle with want, the un- 
pleasant companion of illustrious desires, and have long sustained foils, 
enforced neglect of my purposed business, and sorrow of my working 
business, — Miseria mentem macerat" In James the first's reign he pros- 
pered better. In 1609 he was * Surveyor of his Majesty's Woods,' and, 
according to Granger, he received a salary of fifty pounds a year from his 
office. He was also * Land Surveyor to Prince Charles,' afterwards Charles 
I., and had much work to do connected with the manors of the Duchy of 
Cornwall, 

In 1596 he dated from his poor house near Fulham, but Wood says 
that he lived during the greater part of James's reign at Hendon in Mid- 
dlesex. From the following passage in Gerard's Herball (relating to beta 
vulgaris^ or red beet) it appears that Norden cultivated plants in his gar- 
den — " the seedes taken from that plant which was altogither of one colour 
and sowen, doth bring foorth plants of many and variable colours, as the 
worshipful gentleman master John Norden can well testifie, unto whom 
I gave some of the seedes aforesaide, which in his garden brought foorth 
many other of beautiful colours " {Herball^ 1 597, p. 251). He died in or 
about 1626, and Granger describes a portrait which represents him as ' in 
a scull cap with a wrought border, falling band ; a small ovaL' 

Norden projected a complete Speculum Britannia:, but only published 
two counties, viz. Middlesex in 1593, and Hertfordshire in 1598. The 
MS. of the first is in the British Museum (Harl. MSS. 570), with a few 
corrections in the handwriting of Lord Burghley, and appears to have 
been the author's first draft. It differs somewhat from the printed 
copy, in that it contains some interesting particulars afterwards omitted 
and has no account of London. The reason for this omission is given 
by Norden in the following words — " I purpose to make a perticuler breife 
dcclaracon therof, together with the mapp of the Cytie, might it please 
God to be pacient with the scyd Cytie, and to put awaye his anger, that 
the sicknes may cease." The MS. of the other is in the Archiepiscopal 
library at Lambeth. The two books were reprinted together in 1637, 
and again in 1723. Northamptonshire was written in 1610, but was not 
published until 1720, and Cornwall was first published in 1728. Essex 
was written in 1594, but remained in MS. at Hatfield until 1840, when 
s Norden's Essex, ed. Sir Henry Ellis (Camden Society, 1840), p. xxxiv. 
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it was printed for the Camden Society by Sir Henry Ellis, who prefixed 
a valuable introduction, from which these particulars relating to Norden 
have chiefly been obtained. There is another MS. of Essex in the 
Grenville Library (MS. LV.) which is altogether a different work from 
that at Hatfield.* In the dedication of the latter to the Earl of Essex 
Norden writes: "Thus, my gratious Lorde, hauinge waded throwgh 
this Shire, I haue taken boldenes in humilitie, to present it vnto your 
honorable view; Euen so comwendinge it vnto yo;/r moste wished 
patronage, thowgh symplie contryved in the interime of the fittes of my 
longe and chargeable sickncs." 

Kent and Surrey are said to exist in MS., but it is not known where. 
Norden's County Maps of Hampshire, Hertfordshire, Kent, Middlesex, 
Surrey and Sussex appeared upon an enlarged scale with his name 
in the sixth edition of Camden's Britannia, 1607, which was the 
first edition of that book with maps. These on a still larger scale 
(with the exception of Kent, but with Cornwall added) were also 
inserted in Speed's Theater of the empire of Great Britain, folio, 161 1, 
Norden was the first Cartographer to introduce the roads, but these 
enlarged copies of his maps have no roads marked. Norden's Sur^ 
veyor's Dialogue -wdiS published in 1607, and again in 1610 and 161 1. 
* England an Intended Guyde for English Travaillers,' &c., appealed 
in 1625. At the end of Norden's book on Middlesex are the usual 
complimentary verses of admiring friends on the projected Speculum, 
Robert Nicolson compares the author with Ptolemy and Ortelius as a 
geographer, with Mercator as a chorographer, with Braun as a * poly- 
grapher,' and sums up all — 

* So Cosmo-choro-Poly-grapher 's he.* 

H. O. is still more effusive, and ends his praise with an anagrammatic 
pun : — 

* Norden this glasse shall so exalt thy fame 
As grave, nor-den, nor tombe shall hide thy name.' 

Among the various Surveys made by Norden in the exercise of the duties 
of his offices are, * A Description of the Honor of Windesor, 1607 ' (a fine 
set of MS. plans and views on vellum among the Harleian MSS. of the 
British Museum), 'Observations concerning crown lands and woods, 
1613' (Lansdowne MSS. 165, art. 55), and 'An Abstract of divers 
Manors, Landes, and Tenementes latelie graunted unto Prince Charles 
by our Soveraigne Lord James, his most loving father. Surveyde by 

> Rye's England as seen by Foreigners, 1865, p. 185. 
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vertue of a deputation of y* honourable Sir James Fullerton, knighte, 
Surveyor general of the landes and land revenews of the sayd moste 
worthy Prince Charles, made and performed by John Norden the 
elder, and John Norden the younger, as deputies to the sayd Sir James, 
in the moneths of June, July, August, and parte of September 1617' 
(B. M. Add. MSS. No. 6027). 

Norden was still alive in 1624, when he finished with his son the sur- 
vey of Sheriff Hutton Manor, County York. 

Besides the map of London drawn by Norden in 1593 and engraved 
by Pieter van den Keere in the same year, there was * a view of London 
in eight sheets having at bottom a representation of the Lord Mayor's 
Show, all on horseback and the Aldermen in round caps. Bagford says 
this view is singular, and was taken from the pitch of the hill towards 
Dulwich College, going to Camberwell from London, about 1604 or 1606, 
and that he had not met with any other of the kind : he adds, that he saw 
it on the staircase of Dulwich College, and that Secretary Pepys went 
afterwards to see it, and would have purchased it : but that since it is 
quite decayed and destroyed by the damp of the wall. It was given to 
the College with the Library by William Cartwright, an eminent come- 
dian and bookseller, a friend of the founder's.*" 

The map which we are now about to consider has frequently been re- 
produced, and several editions were published under the title of * A Guide 
for Countrymen in the famous Cittey of London, &c.' 161 3, 1653, &c. In 
looking at this map it is necessary to bear in mind that it represents the 
City only, and that Westminster was delineated on another map pub- 
lished in Norden's Middlesex, London is made to extend from a little 
outside Temple bar to St Katherines by the Tower. 

The three chief Shaksperian localities are Shorcditch, Blackfriars, and 
Bankside ; but in one point of view we may consider the whole of London 
delineated on this map as a Shaksperian locality, for in those days, 
when all the town was included within a limited area, every part must 
have been familiar to our great poet 

There are two ways by which Shakspere may have come to London 
from his home at Stratford-on-Avon, viz. the road by Nether Pillerton, 
Banbury, Buckingham, Aylesbury, Wendover, and Amersham ; and 
that by Shipston on Stour, Long Compton, Chipping Norton, Woodstock, 
Oxford, Wheatley, Tetsworth, High Wycombe, and Beaconsfield, which 
we know he used when he stayed at old Davenant's inn — the Crown 
at Oxford. Both these roads would meet at Uxbridge, and there- 
fore there is little doubt but, that as Shakspere neared London, he 

^ Gougb, quoted by Ellis (Norden's Essex, p. xziv.). 
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came along the Uxbridge road by Shepherd's Bush, Kensington gravel 
pits, Tyburn, the Lord Mayor's Banqueting houses, and the village of St 
Giles, along Holborn, and that he passed by Gray's Inn, where Edward 
Hall the Chronicler (whose work Shakspcre sometimes used), George 
Gascoigpie, the poet, and William Cecil, afterwards Lord Burghley, had 
been students. These buildings, with their beautiful gardens attached, are 
at the extreme west of our map. After passing St Andrew's Church and 
the Holborn Conduit, Shakspere would enter the City at Newgate. What 
did he see ? We will now attempt to answer this question. At the time 
of this memorable first journey to London, which was made a few years 
only before the date of this map, the only theatres on the north side of the 
Thames were the Theatre and the Curtain, and both these buildings 
were situated in the fields at Shoreditch, which unfortunately are not 
here represented. The road which issues from Bishopgate leads to them, 
but the limits of the map would not allow of the representation of what 
was then a village suburb with a church among the trees. The Black- 
friars theatre was not buik,* nor was the still more famous Globe in exist- 
ence. 

If we were to mark off the outline of Norden's map upon a plan of Lon- 
don of to-day, we should find that it occupied a small portion of the centre 
only, and yet this space was made up to some extent of open places. 
There is the Gray's Inn lane, the upper part of which led through the 
country towards Hampstcad. The village of Islington stands alone among 
the hills in the far north, and was not then, as it afterwards became, the 
high road to the north of England. Not far off, and coming into the 
map at the north-west comer, is the River of Wells, which takes a 
serpentine course down to Holborn, passes under Holborn bridge, then 
under Fleet bridge, and falls into the Thames as the Fleet river or ditch 
between Bridewell and Blackfriars. Moorfields was then only lately 
drained, but it soon afterwards was laid out in walks. The Old Spital 
is marked which gave its name to Spitalfields, where crowds used to con- 
gregate on Easter Monday and Tuesday, to hear the Spital sermons 
preached from the pulpit cross. The ground was originally a Roman 
cemetery, and abput the year 1576 bricks were, largely made from the 
clayey earth, the recollection of which is kept alive in the name of Brick 
Lane. South of these fields is the church of St Botolph, opposite Aid- 
gate, where Robert Dow, citizen and merchant tailor, was buried, a few 
years after this map was made. It was this Dow who gave in 1605 the 

' The house which Barbage converted into a theatre in 1596 was an old one, 
and therefore was here at the date of the map. 
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sum of ;^5oto the parish of St Sepulchre's, that the interest might remu- 
nerate the clerk for ringing a handbell at midnight and daybreak under 
the wall of Newgate, and for calling the poor prisoners condemned to 
death to prayer and supplication. 

The two Smithfields east and west are marked, although even at this 
time their dimensions had been much curtailed. It is not easy to say 
what the peculiar objects represented at East Smithfield arc intended for, 
but Mr Hales throws out the probable conjecture, that they are old- 
fashioned ordnance belonging to the Tower.* Mr Furnivall, however, 
thinks it more likely that they are intended to represent masts, either 
for ships or streamers. The buildings outside Aldgate, and above 
the Tower, belonged to the nunnery of St Clair, whose inmates were 
of the Minorite order. After the dissolution, the land was farmed 
by one Goodman, and the remembrance of these several owners is 
retained in the names of the Minories and Goodman's' Fields. All 
these places were outside the city walls. The walls themselves are well 
defined, and the different gates from Ludgate, on the south west, to Aid- 
gate,* on the east, are clearly marked. On the south of the river are the 
open spaces also. There is Lambeth Marsh of unsavoury repute, on the 
extreme west ; next to it the gardens of Paris Garden ; then the Bankside^ 
with the Bear-house and the Playhouse. Philip Henslowe, part proprietor 
of Paris Garden and manager of the Rose Theatre (or the Playhouse), 
was one of the inhabitants of the Bankside. Malone asserted that he 
had evidence of Shakspere's residence here from 1596 to 1608, and there 
is no doubt that the poet's younger brother Edmund Shakspcre died on 



' Do they not look like cannon unmounted ? The breech, and the button, and 
the bands all seem visible. See a picture of ' an old Elnglish cannon io the Tower of 
London,' in Roberts's Social Hist, of the Southern counties of England, p. loe. And, 
overbuilt as the old tower precincts were, it might be a relief to turn them outside. 
Nor is the size any fatal objection ; for with regard to the ships too there is a varia- 
tk>n from the scale. Another suggestion, however, that occurs, is that East Smithfield 
was at this time used as a tenter-ground — a suggestion that seems to have occurred to 
Brayley. The only objects that are mentioned as standing on East Smithfield— except 
certain buildings which for a time usurped the ground, but were presently cleared 
away —are a Cross (at the N.W. comer), a pair of stocks, and a cage— a sort of small 
prison.— J. W. Hales. 

These questionable objects are figured also on Faithome's Map of London (1658), 
hat are there of a smaller size and differently arranged. — H. B. W. 

' In May 1374 a lease was granted to Chaucer of ' the whole of the dwelling-house 
above the Gate of Algate, with the rooms built over, and a certain cellar beneath the 
same gate, on the south side of that gate and the appurtenances thereof ; to have and 
to hold the whole of the house aforesaid, and the rooms thereof, unto the aforesaid 
Geoffrey for the whole life of the said Geoffrey.* — Riltj^s Memorials tfLondon^ x868, 

P' 377' 
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the Bankside. Another inhabitant was Philip Massinger, who died in 
March 1638-9 suddenly, so suddenly indeed, that retiring to bed in his 
own house in good health he was found dead the next morning. His 
body was buried in the neighbouring church of St Saviour (or St Mary 
Overies), which is not very clearly marked in the map amongst a little 
mass of houses. This church was the resting-place of many remarkable 
men, from the poet Gowcr downwards. Sir Edward Dyer, who died in 
Winchester House (1607), Lawrence Fletcher, a leading member of the 
company of actors to which Shakspere belonged, and John Fletcher the 
dramatist. Sir Aston Cokayne wrote of Massinger and Fletcher : — 

* In the same grave Fletcher was buried, here 
Lies the stage poet, Philip Massinger ; 
Plays they did write together, were great friends. 
And now one grave includes them at their ends ; 
To whom on earth nothing did part, beneath 
Here in their fames they lie in spight of death.' 

It appears from the most interesting contemporary drawing of the Pro- 
cession of Edward VI. from the Tower to Westminster (1547), formerly 
at Cowdray House, and engraved by Basire for the Society of Anti- 
quaries, that Bankside was handsomely embanked (whence probably the 
name), and that the several landing-stairs were kept in excellent order. 
A row of small houses was ranged along the Bank, behind which were 
trees, and all beyond was country. On the south east side of London 
Bridge is the church of St Olave's, Tooley Street, which appears on our 
map under the name of S. Towleyes. 

Old London naturally grew up along the banks of its river, which was 
the main artery of the city, and fully deserved the name that has been 
given to it of the * silent highway.' The chief features of the north bank 
are shown in the map before us, and the names of the places are there 
marked A few notes on these will now be given, beginning from the 
west side of the map. 

Leicester house has a special interest from its association with Eliza- 
beth's two favourites — Leicester and Essex. The mansion was originally 
the inn of the see of Exeter, held by lease from the Knights of St John 
of JerusalenL At the Reformation it came into the possession of William 
Lord Paget, when it was called Paget Place. Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
obtained it in Elizabeth's reign, and after his death, in 1 588, it passed 
into the hands of his step-son, the unfortunate Earl of Essex, from whom 
it obtained its more permanent name of Essex House, a name which sur- 
vives in Essex street. Spenser refers to this house and the two famous 
owners in his last poem, the Prothalamion, First of Leicester : — 
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* Next whereunto there standes a stately place, 
Where oft I gayned giftes and goodly grace 

Of that great Lord, which therein wont to dwell ; 
Whose want too well now feels my freendles case.' 

Then of Essex, • 

* Yet therein now doth lodge a noble Peer, 

Great England's glory and the world's wide wonder, 
Whose dreadfuU name late through all Spaine did thunder, 
And Hercules two pillors standing neerc 
Did make to quake and feare.' 

The poet himself seems to have resided here for a short time, for in 
October 1579, he dated a letter to Gabriel Harvey, from * Leycester 
House.' 

The TempUy also alluded to by Spenser, — 

* Where now the studious lawyers have their bowers, 
There whylome wont the Templer Knights to bide,* 

may well be considered as a Shaksperian locality, as the author of the first 
part of Henry VI makes the gardens the scene of the white and red 
rose-plucking of the respective adherents of the houses of York and Lan- 
caster. 

Whitefriars^ the Alsatia of the outcasts of society, is alluded to in 
Richard 111, in which play Gloucester orders the attendants to take the 
corpse of Henry VI to Whitefriars and await his coming. 

Bridewell, called after the well of St Bride, was in Shakspere's day a 
house of correction, but it had previously been used as a palace, and the 
third act of Henry VHI is supposed to be laid here. Ben Jonson named 
Bridewell Dock, * Avernus.' 

Blackfriars was the scene of Queen Katharine's trial, and several of 
Queen Elizabeth's courtiers lived within its precincts. In 1593 it had not 
become a Shaksperian locality ; but long before this plays had been 
acted in the precinct. Burbage's theatre, the site of which is now 
indicated by Playhouse Yard, was not opened until 1596, and Shak- 
spere did not buy his house near Puddle Dock, the * Abydos ' of Ben 
Jonson, until 1612. Jonson himself dated the dedication to his Volpone 
•from my house in the Black Friars this nth day of February 1670.* 
In Carter lane, the thoroughfare above Blackfriars and below St 
Paul's, was the ^^//, where Richard Quyney wrote his letter in 1598, 
directed, * To my loveing good ffrend and countryman Mr William 
Shackespere deliver thees.' 

Baynards Castle was built by a follower of William the Conqueror 

named Baynard. In after times it was twice forfeited to the King, and 
HAKKT80N. g 
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it was here that the Duke of Buckingham offered the crown to Richard 
of Gloucester. 

Of Pauts Wharf nothing need be said. Broken Wharf according 
to Stow, is * so called of being broken and fallen into the Thames ;' but 
others have affirmed that it was here old worn-out vessels were broken 
up. A year after the date of our map, Bevis Bulmer erected here his 
engine for supplying Chcapside and Fleet street with water from the 
Thames. 

Queenhithe is said to have been originally called Edred's hithe, * from 
Edred owner thereof,' but it has been known as Queen's bank or Queenhithe 
from a very early period. Peele, in his play of Edward /, also calls it 
Pottershithe, but Stow is silent as to this name. It was from this place 
that the Earl of Essex took boat for his own house, in February 1601, 
after he had fled down Friday street, on finding his mean of escape 
from the city cut off. 

The Three Cranes^ as Stow tells us, were not called ' of three cranes 
at a tavern door, but rather of three strong cranes of timber placed on the 
Vintry Wharf by the Thames side, to crane up wines there.' On Febru- 
2uy i> J553-4» Queen Mary took barge to Westminster from here after 
her visit to the city, to confer with the Lord Mayor about Sir Thomas 
Wyat's insurrection. The site of Three Cranes Wharf is now occupied 
by the city end of Southwark bridge. 

The Stilliarde or Steelyard was formerly the location of the Hanse 
Merchants, who are said to have obtained a settlement in London as 
early as the year 1250. The place derives its name from the King's steel- 
yard or beam which was erected here for weighing the tonnage of goods 
imported into London. When the tonnage was transferred to the city 
authorities, the King's beam was moved first to Comhill and afterwards 
to Weighhouse Yard in Little Eastcheap. The Hanse merchants had 
great privileges granted to them at various times, but five years after our 
map was made, they were expelled the kingdom by a proclamation of the 
Queen. The old Steelyard stood on the site of the present Cannon street 
station. 

Shrewsbury House is better known as Cold-harbour, or Poultney's Inn, 
It was a large building of great antiquity, and in 1320 was demised or 
let to Henry Stow, draper. After a time the place was sold to Sir John 
de Poultney, who was four times Lord Mayor, and founded a college in 
the parish church of St Lawrence in Candlewick ward, now called St 
Lawrence Poultney. It then came into the possession of the crown, and 
here John, Earl of Huntingdon, magnificently entertained his half-brother 
Richard II. In 1483 the third Richard gave the house to the Heralds, 
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but after the battle of Bosworth they were turned out, and it became the 
temporary residence of Margaret, Countess of Richmond, the mother of 
Henry VII. In the reign of Henry VIII, Bishop Tunstal was lodged at 
Coldharbour, but in the last year of Edward VI the house was taken 
from Tunstal and given to the Earl of Shrewsbury. In 1600 it was pulled 
down by Gilbert, seventh Earl, and a large number of small tenements 
were built upon the site. 

TA^ Old Swan is of great antiquity as a landing-place, and is mentioned 
in ' A Chronicle of London from 1089 to 1483.' It was the practice of all 
prudent persons who feared to trust themselves to the rapids which ran 
through the narrow arches of old London bridge, to land at the Swan 
stairs and walk to the east side of the bridge and take boat again there. 

London bridge^ which remained for a century and a half after the date 
of this map the only bridge in London, is well marked with its houses 
that did not disappear until 1758. There was at this time a drawbridge 
forming one of the twenty arches, which was raised to allow ships to 
pass through, and the vessel under sail appears to be making for this 
opening. 

Uon key has a double derivation provided for it by Stow. He writes 
* Lion key of one Lion, owner thereof, and since of the sign of a Lion.' 

Billingsgate was not originally a fish market exclusively, but in Eliza- 
beth's reign was * an open place for the landing and bringing in of any 
fish, corn, salt stores, victuals arid fruit (grocery wares excepted).' Nor- 
den seems to have been a believer in the theory that the place took its 
name from Belin or Bellyn, an ancient British king. 

T)u Custom house here represented was built in Elizabeth's reign, 
and superseded a previous building which had been erected in 1385.' 
Three Custom houses have since been built on the same site. 

Galley key is said to have been so called, because the galleys unloaded 
and landed their merchandise here, but Stow says that no gaUies landed 
here ' in memorie of men living.' The place was at one time inhabited by 
foreigners, who passed among themselves silver coins of Genoa, called 
galley half-pence, and thus acted illegally. Another name of this part was 
Petty- Wales, given to it, according to Stow, on account of the residence 
there of the princes of Wales when they came to London. 

The Tower y with its postern* on Tower hill, and Traitor's gate on the 
Thames, is clearly defined. 

The hospital of St Katherine's fills up the extreme eastern limit of the 

' This buflding and its predecessor are associated with the memory of the poet 
Chaucer, whose daily work for about twelve years was performed there (June 1374 
to December 1386). 
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map. Three years after Norden had published the result of his and 
Van den Keere's work, Queen Elizabeth appointed Sir Julius Caesar 
Master. In 1825 the hospital was removed to the Regent's Park, and a 
spot of ground which was chosen for the purpose by Matilda, wife of king 
Stephen, and was associated with the memories of Eleanor, Queen of 
Edward I, and Philippa, Queen of Edward III, was denuded of all that 
gave it interest. It now forms a part of the St Katherine Docks. 

Having noticed some of the chief features of the map and the names 
marked upon it, we will now take the references at the side in the order in 
which they stand, although it is not easy to make out the principle upon 
which the letters and numbers are arranged. 

a Bishopsgate street within the walls extends from the gate to the 
church of St Martin Outwich, which is marked just below the letter a. 
Here was, as Stow tells us, *a fair well with two buckets,' and the church 
itself was sometimes called * St Martin's with the well and two buckets.' 
In the yard of the Bull Inn in Bishopsgate street plays were acted by 
Tarlton and other early actors. Anthony Bacon (the brother of Francis) 
lived near the Bull, and his mother feared that the plays and interludes 
acted there would corrupt his servants. The road outside the gate which 
led to Shorcditch had not at this time been much built upon. 

b The Papcy^ according to Stow, was the house of a brotherhood of St 
Charity and St John the Evangelist, * for poor impotent priests,* which was 
founded close to the wall and a little to the cast of Bishopsgate, in 1430. 
The fraternity was suppressed in the reign of Edward VI, and in Eliza- 
beth's reign Sir Francis Walsingham lived in the house before he went 
to Seething lane. 

c All-hallows in the wall, which stood to the west of Bishopsgate, was 
one of the few churches which escaped the Fire. In 1764 it was pulled 
down and the present church erected in its place. 

d S, Taphytis is meant for the church of St Alphage,* London Wall, 
situated in the east of Cripplegate. It was a part of the priory or hos- 
pital of St Mary the Virgin, founded in 1332 by W. Elsing. The present 
church was erected on the site of the old one in 1777. 

e Silver street^ just below Cripplegate, was so called. Stow thinks, on 
account of the silversmiths that dwelt there. Ben Jonson calls it * the 
region of money, a good seat for an usurer ' (The Staple of News), 
f Aldermanbury runs down to the thoroughfare above Cheapside, 

' This addition of an initial T, obtained from the final t of Saint, is an example of 
the rule followed in Towley, Tantony, &c., but the change of age into yns seemed a 
difficulty until Mr Hales found in Robert of Gloucester's Chronicle a reference to 
•Seynt Alfin's body' (ed. Hearnc, rcpr. 1810, p. 319). 
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which is unmarked in the map, but consisted of Lad lane and Cateaton 
Street (now Gresham street). 

g Barbican, In this street originally stood the watch tower or out- 
post of Cripplegate. At the east end of the street is a x like the letter 
/, which is intended to represent the red cross in Red cross street After 
the date of the map the Barbican gained interest for us by becoming the 
residence of Sir Henry Spelman and of Milton. The street that leads up 
to the north, immediately above the X , is Golden lane, to the east of 
which the Fortune theatre was built by Henslow and Alleyn in 1599- 
1600. 

h Aldersgate street leads up north from the gate to Barbican, two doors 
from which was the Bell, the inn that John Taylor the Waterpoet started 
from on his pennyless pilgrimage to Scotland, in 161 8. 

In this street died the Countess of Pembroke, * Sydney's sister, Pem- 
broke's mother.' 

i Charterhouse^ above West Smithfield, was at this time in the posses- 
sion of Thomas Earl of Suffolk, to whom it was given by Elizabeth. 
The Queen stayed here in 1558, and James I in 1603. In 161 1 Lord 
Suffolk sold the old monastery to Thomas Sutton, who founded what 
Fuller called the ' masterpiece of Protestant English charity.' 

k Holborn conduit^ by Snow hill, was first built in 1498, and repaired 
by William Lamb in 1577, the memory of whose good work still lives in 
Lamb's Conduit street, built on the site of the fields where Lamb collected 
his waters and made a reservoir to feed this conduit 

/ Chancery lane^ opposite Gray's Inn gate, according to Stow, was 
originally called New Street In the very year that Norden made his 
map Thomas Wentworth, afterwards the great Earl of Strafford, was bom 
in this lane. 

m Temple bar, near the western limit of the map, was something more 
than a mere barrier even at this period. It appears to have been a 
wooden erection with gates ; and when Queen Elizabeth went to St Paul's 
to return thanks for the defeat of the Spanish Armada the waits of the 
city were placed * over the g^te of the Temple bar.' 

n Holbortt was well thought of on account of the freshness and 
salubrity of the air. John Gerard (Burghley's gardener for twenty years) 
was living here in 1 597, when he published the first edition of his Herbal, 
which he dates *from my house in Holborn within the suburbs of London.' 
This house and the garden attached appear to have been situated on the 
south side of the road, and were probably at the corner of Fetter lane. 
Nearly opposite St Andrew's church Ely place, with its celebrated gar- 
den of forty acres, is marked. Two years before the date of this map 
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Sir Christopher Hatton died in the house. When Elizabeth made the 
Bishop of Ely give up his palace to her favourite, the Bishop reserved 
to himself the right of gathering twenty bushels of roses out of the 
garden yearly. Holinshed reports that Richard of Gloucester asked 
a former Bishop for some strawberries from his garden, and Shak- 
spere adopts the passage in his Richard III, Hatton Garden now 
marks the position of the place, and Hatton Wall the northern limit 
of the garden. Nearly opposite to Gray's Inn Lane, and where South- 
ampton Buildings are now, stood Southampton House, the town mansion 
of the Wriotheslcy family for more than a century. It was given to Lord 
Chancellor Wriothesley, first Earl of Southampton in Edward VI 's reign, 
who died here in 1550, and was pulled down by the fourth Earl of 
Southampton (son of Shakspere's Earl) about 1652, when he built his 
new house on the north side of Bloomsbury Square, which was after- 
wards known as Bedford House. 

o Grays Inn lane leads up north from Holbom, and the upper portion 
of the thoroughfare is called * the way to Hampstead.' 

P St Andrews, Holbom, was an old church which contained monu- 
ments of Thomas Lord Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, referred to 
'^ above, who was buried in 1550, and Ralph Rokeby, one of the masters 
of St Katherine*s, who died in 1 596. The present church stands on the 
site of the old one. 

g Ne^vgate was first erected, according to Stow, about the reign of 
Henry I or Stephen. 

r St yohn^Sy Clerkenwell, the little triangular spot to the west of the 
Charterhouse, is hardly to be recognized under the form of * S. Jones.' A 
great part of the old priory church of St John of Jerusalem was destroyed 
in the reign of Edward VI, and the stones used in the building of 
Somerset house. The office of the Revels was held here after the master 
of the Revels left Blackfriars and before he removed to St Peter's Hill, 
Doctors' Commons, and here the court plays were rehearsed. 

s St Nicholas Shambles, the church between s and /, was so named 
from the shambles or stalls of the butchers which stood in the street 
that led from Newgate to Cheapside. 

/ Cheapside is chiefly interesting as a Shaksperian locality from the 
Mermaid tavern being situated in it. This world-renowned house is 
sometimes described as in Bread street, and at other times in Friday 
street, and also in Cheapside. We are thus able to fix its exact position. 
To the left of the eastern letter / on the map is Bow church, next which, 
on the west, is Bread street, then a block of houses, then Friday street. 
It was in this block that the ' Mermaid ' was situated, and there appear 
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to have been entrances fk>m each street What makes this fact still more 
certain is the circumstance that a haberdasher in Gieapside living * twixt 
Wood street and Milk street" described himself as *over against the 
Mermaid tavern in Cheapside.' These two streets, on the north side of the 
main thoroughfare, are shown on the map, but their names are not marked. 
The cross that succeeded the Eleanor cross is figured at the end of Friday 
street close by the Mermaid, and the Standard opposite Bow church not 
far from the eastern /. The great conduit stood in the middle of the street 
near the Poultry, and the little conduit at the other end near Foster lane, 
which runs up above the western /. Harrison himself was born in 
'Cordwainers Street otherwise called Bow Lane' (pp. x, xlix, above), which 
runs south from the eastern /. Howes, the continuer of StoVs Annales, 
says that Cheapside, which was worthily called the * Beauty of London' 
in his day, 'was formerly very meanly furnished on the north side.' 

u Bucklersbury^ below the Poultry, is interesting as the residence of 
Sir Thomas More and the birthplace of Margaret Roper and his other 
children. It was chiefly inhabited by druggists and grocers, and the 
smell in the street, * in simple time,' helped Falstaff to a simile. 

w Broad street y leading up to the wall, had Gilbert Talbot, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, for one of its inhabitants in Elizabeth's reign. 

X The Stocks mark the site where the Mansion house was built in 
1739, 21^^^ the Stocks market, which stood here for several centuries, took 
its name from them. 

y The Exchange had only been opened two-and-twenty years when 
this map was made. In 1571 Queen Elizabeth, after dining with Sir 
Thomas Gresham in Bishopsgate street, visited the newly erected * Burse,* 
and caused the herald to proclaim it the Royal Exchange, ' so to be called 
from thenceforth and no otherwise.' 

z Comhill was called after the com market that was once held 
there. Stow reports that he had ' seen a quinten set upon Comehill, by 
the Leadenhall, where the attendants on the Lords of the merry disports 
have run and made g^eat pastime.' 

We now come to the number references, which begin with 

2 Coleman street^ running up from Cateaton street to the wall by 
Moorgate. Justice Qement, in Ben Jonson's Every Man in his Humour^ 
lived in this street. 

3 Basinghall street is the next turning on the west, and takes its 
name from Bassings Hall, formerly the residence of the important London 
^Eunily of Bassings in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

' Sir Thomas More was bom in Milk Street ; ' the brightest star that ever shone 
In that via lactea,' says Fuller. 
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4 Houptdsditch, extending outside the city jvall from Bishopsgate to 
Aldgate, was evea at the time of this map notorious for its brokers. 

5 Lead^nhall was originally a manor house, and afterwards used as a 
market. It was situated on the south side of the thoroughfare afterwards 
known as Leadenhall street 

6 Gracechurch street is here called Gratious street Stow terms it 
* Grasse Street,' and he is nearer the original form, for the name is said to 
be derived from the herb market that was once held there. Richard 
Tarlton, the Elizabethan actor, lived at the Saba tavern in this street, 
and Bankes exhibited his wonderful horse Marocco at the Cross Keys 
Inn. 

7 Heneage House was situated near the London wall, between Bishop- 
gate and Aldgate, and took its name from Thomas Heneage and his son 
Sir Thomas, who was step-father to Shakspere*s Lord Southampton. 
Bevis Marks shows the site. 

8 Fenchurch street^ which extends from Gracechurch street to Aldgate 
(called here Fanchurche), has an Elizabethan interest on account of the 
dinner of pork and peas which the Queen ate at the King's Head in this 
street after her release from the Tower in 1554. 

9 Mark lane, running down from Fenchurch street to Tower street, is 
the Marte lane of Stow. The next street to the east is Seething lane, 
where Sir Francis Walsingham lived, and where he died about midnight 
of the 6th of April, 1590. The Earl of Essex, Walsingham's son-in-law, 
also had a house here, as well as his mansion on the Thames. On 
Sunday, Feb. 8, 1601, when he made his rash entry into the city with a 
following of gallants, the multitude supposed that he and the Queen 
were made friends, and that he was riding thus triumphantly * unto his 
home in Seeding Lane.' So they cried God save your honour, God 
bless your honour. Essex soon found that his treasonable purpose was 
frustrated by the prompt action of those in authority ; and dispirited, 
faint, and deserted by his followers, he hurried as best he could to the 
Thames in order to escape to Essex House, which he fortified * with full 
purpose to die in his owne defence.' 

Essex's son, Robert Devereux, afterwards third Earl of Essex, and the 
Parliamentary Commander-in-chief, who died in 1646, was baptized at 
the house of his grandmother, Lady Walsingham, in Seeding lane, on 
the 22nd of January, 1591. 

10 Mincing lane is the next street to the west It is written Min- 
cheon lane by Stow, who derives the name from the Minchuns or nuns 
of St Helen's in Bishopsgate street 

11 St PauPs was so severely injured in 1561 that it was necessary to 
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take the steeple down, and a new one was never built. The fine old ca- 
thedral is here figured with its low tower only. St Paul's Churchyard 
before the Fire was chiefly inhabited by booksellers, and several of the 
early editions of Shakspere's poems and plays were published here. 
Venus and Adonis y I593> was to be sold at the White Greyhound, where 
also J. Harrison published the Rape o/Lucrece, 1594. The first edition 
of the Merry Wives of Windsor appeared at the Flower de Luce and 
Crown, kept by A. Johnson ; the first edition of the Merchant of Venice 
at the Green Dragon, by T. Heyes ; the first editions of Richard Ily 
Richard I 11^ and First part of Henry IV, at the Angel, by A. Wise ; the 
first edition of Troilus and Cressida at the Spread Eagle over against the 
great north door of Paul's, by R. Bonian and H. Whalley ; the first 
edition of Lear at the Pied Bull, by N. Butter, and the first known 
edition of Titus Andronicus, at the Gun, near the little north door of 
Paul's, by E. White. M. Law published several of the quartos at the 
Fox. 

12 Eastcheap was chiefly occupied by butchers, tavern-keepers, and 
cooks. The * Boar's Head,' immortalized by Shakspcre as the chosen 
resort of Jack Falstaff and his roystering companions, was situated in the 
Great Eastcheap, and has been described as near the London stone which 
is marked 17 in this map. It did in fact stand about the spot now occu- 
pied by the statue of William IV. 

13 Fleet street is marked as a wide thoroughfare with the old church 
of St Bride's (above Bridewell) standing out in the road. 

14 Fetter lane is called Fewter lane by Stow, who derives the name 
from the fewters or idle people that hung about it at one time. The 
Fleet street and Holborn ends of the lane were both used as places of 
public execution. 

1 5 .SV Dunstan^s in the west, close by Temple bar, has its name sadly 
maltreated in the map. It is probable that the Dutch engraver could 
not read Norden's writing, for no Englishman would have written Dun- 
shous. Under the dial of the old projecting clock was the shop of John 
Smethwick, the publisher of the 1609 edition of Romeo and Juliet and of 
several editions of Hamlet. 

16 Thames street was the same long thoroughfare that it is now. In 
that part of this street just above the Stiiliarde, John Chaucer, vintner 
and father of the poet, had his tavern or wine shop, and there Geoffrey 
probably gathered some of the materials for those pictures of life and 
character he afterwards bestowed upon the world. 

17 London Stone, then on the south side of Cannon street, near the 
west end of Eastcheap, is introduced in the second part of Henry VI 
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(act iv. sc. 6), where Jack Cade is made to strike the stone and assert his 
lordship of the city. The incident is taken from Hoiinshed, and shows 
the strength of the old tradition that the British kings took their oaths 
on the stone at their accession. Until they had done so they were looked 
upon as only kings presumptive. The stone has twice been removed 
since the date of this map. 

1 8 Old Bailey y outside Newgate, was the birthplace of the greatest 
of antiquaries, William Camden, bom May 2, 1551. 

19 Clerkenwell was situated at the extreme north-western limit of the 
city at the time this map was made. This place was famous for its plays 
in early times. Qerkenwell takes its name from the well near which the 
parish clerks of London assembled yearly ' to play some large history of 
Holy Scripture.' Skinner's well close by was so called because the 
Skinners of London also performed miracle plays there each year. In 
1390 the clerks acted a play at SJfinner's Well which lasted three days, 
and in 1409 one from the creation of the world, which lasted eight days. 
The King (Richard II) and Queen with their court attended the first, 
and ' most part of the nobles and gentles in England ' were spectators at 
the last 

20 Winchester House ^ the town residence of the Bishops of Winches- 
ter for several centuries, is clearly shown in the map, with its handsome 
gardens situated near the church of St Mary Overies (or St Saviour's). 
Stow describes it as * a very fair house, well repaired, with a large wharf 
and landing place called the Bishop of Winchester's stairs.' About forty 
years before 1593, Bishop Gardiner was living here in great state. 

21 Battle bridge y Southwark, does not take its name from any mili- 
tary engagement, but from its nearness to the Abbot of Battle's Inn, or 
London residence. 

22 Bermofidsey street led down to the site of the old priory of Ber- 
mondsey which was beyond the limits of our map. 

Norden's own words in concluding his description of the city will not 
be out of place here*:—' It (London) is most sweetely scituate upon the 
Thamis, served with all kind of necessaries most conmiodiouslie. The 
aire is healthfuU, it is populous, rich and beautiful ; be it also faithfuU, 
loving and faithfull.' 

From this map we may learn to understand the outline of the city in 
which Shakspere dwelt for some years, and the position of the places he 
visited ; but for glimpses of the life that was lived in these narroiv streets 
and open spaces we must seek elsewhere. 

H. B. W. 
September, 1876. 
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HARRISON'S PREFACE. 

To the Right Honorable, and h!s singular good Lord and Muster, 
S. William Brooke, Knight, Lord Warden of the cinque Ports, 
and BaroD of Cobham, all increase of the feare and knowledge 
of God, firme obedience toward his Prince, infallible loue to 
the common wealth, and commendable renowrac here in this 
world, and in the world to come life euerlasting. 

^Auing had iust occasion, Right Honorable, to 
I remaine in London during the time of Trinitie^ 
I terme last passed, and being eamestlie required 
of diuers my freends to set downe some breefe 
discourse of parcell of those things which I had 
observed in the reading of such manifold anti- 
quities as I had perused toward the fumitiire of a Chronol(^e, which 
I haue yet * in hand ; I was at the first verie loth to yeeld to their 
desires : first, for that I thought my selfe vnable for want of skill' 
and iudgment, so suddenlie & * with so hastie * speed to take such a 
charge vpon me : secondlie, bicause the dealing therein might proouc 
an [hinderance and] impechment vnto mine owne Treatise ; and 
finallie, for that I had giuen ouer all [earnest] studie of histories, 
as iudging the time spent about the same, to be an hinderance vnto 
my more necessarie dealings in that vocation & function wherevnto 
I am called in the ministerie. But when they were so importunate 
with me, that no reasonable excuse could seme to put by this 
trauell, I condescended at the length vnto their yrkesome sute, pro- 
mising that I would spend such void time as I had to spare, whitest 
I should be inforced to tarie in the citie, vpon some thing or other 
that should [satislie their request ; and] stand in lieu of a descrip- 
tion of my Countrie. For their parts also they assured me of such 
helps as they could purchase : and thus with hope of good, although 
no gaie succcsse, I went in hand withall, then almost as one leaning 
altogither vnto memorie, sith my books and I were parted by fouriie 

' Midsomer ' had then * witle * — * sach 
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miles in sunder. In this order also I spent a part of Michaelmas 
and Hilarie termes insuing, being inforced thereto, I say, by other 
businesses which compelled me to keepe in the citie, and absent 
my selfe from my charge, though in the meane season I had some 
repaire vnto my [poore] librarie, but not so great as the dignitie of 
the matter required, and yet far greater than the Printers hast would 
suffer. One helpe, and none of the smallest that I obtained herein, 
was by such commentaries as Leland had sometime collected^ of 
the state of Britaine, books vtterlie mangled, defaced with wet and 
weather, and finallie vnperfect through want of sundrie volumes ; 
secondlie, I gat some knowledge of things by letters and pam- 
phlets, from sundrie places & shires of England, but so discordant 
now & then amongst themselues, especiallie in the names & courses 
of riuers and situation of townes, that I had oft greater trouble to 
reconcile them [one with an other, than orderlie] to pen the whole 
discourse of such points as they contained : the third aid did grow 
by conference with diuers, either at the table, or secretlie alone, 
wherein I marked in what things the talkers did agree, and wherin 
they impugned ech other, choosing in the end the former, and re- 
iecting the later, as one desirous to set foorth the truth absolutelie, 
or such things in deed as were most likelie to be true. The last 
comfort arose by mine owne reading of such writers as haue hereto- 
fore made mention of the condition of our countrie, in speaking 
wherof, if I should make account of the successe, & extraordinarie 
cowming by sundrie treatises not supposed to be extant, I should 
but seeme to pronounce more than may well be said with modestie, 
& say farder of my selfe than this Treatise can beare witnes of. 
Howbeit, ^I refer not this successe wholie vnto my purpose about* 
this Description, but rather giue notice thereof to come to passe in 
the penning of my Chronologic, whose crums as it were fell out 
verie well in the framing of this Pamphlet In the processe there- 
fore of this Booke, if your Honor regard the substance of that which 
is here declared, I must needs confesse that it is none of mine owne ; 
but if your Lordship haue consideration of the barbarous composi- 
tion shewed herein, that I may boldlie claime and challenge for 
mine owne, sith there is no man of any so slender skill, that will 
defraud me of that reproch, which is due vnto me for the meere 
negligence, disorder, and euill disposition of matter comprehended 
in the same. Certes I protest before God and your Honour, that I 
neuer made any choise of stile, or^ words, neither regarded to 

* collected sometime ' back of leaf. • in, ed. 1577. * or picked 
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handle this Treatise in such precise order and method as mania 
other would [haue done], thinking it sufficient, truelie and plainelie 
to set foorth such things as I minded to intreat of, rather than with 
vaine affectation of eloquence to paint out a rotten sepulchre ; a 
thing neither commendable in a writer nor profitable to the reader. 
How other affaires troubled me in the writing hereof, manie know, 
and peraduenture the slacknesse shewed herein can better testifie : 
but howsoeuer it be done, & whatsoeuer I haue done, I haue had 
an especiall eye vnto the truth of things, and for the rest, I hope that 
this foule frizeled Treatise of mine will prooue a spur to others better 
learned, ^more skilfuU in Chorographie, and of greater iudgement 
in choise of matter ^ to handle the self same argument,^ if in my life 
time I do not peruse it againe.^ It is possible also that your 
Honour will mislike hereof, for that I haue not by mine owne trauell 
and ejrsight viewed such things as I doo here intreat of. In deed I 
must needs confesse, that [vntill now of late,] except it were from 
the parish where I dwell, vnto your Honour in Kent ; or out of 
London where I was borne, vnto Oxford & Cambridge where I haue 
bene brought vp, I neuer trauelled 40 miles [foorthright and at one 
ioumey] in all my life ; neuerthelesse in my report of these things, 
I vse their authorities, who [either] haue performed in their persons, 
[or left in writing vpon sufficient ground (as I said before)] whatso- 
euer is wanting in mine. It may be in like sort that your Honour 
will take offense at my rash and retchlesse behauiour vsed in the 
composition of this volume, and much more that, being scambled vp 
after this maner, I dare presume to make tendour of the protection 
therof vnto your Lordships hands. But when I consider the singu- 
lar affection that your Honour dooth beare to those that in any wise 
will trauell to set foorth such [profitable] things as lie hidden,^ and 
there vnto doo weigh on mine owne behalfe my bounden dutie and 
gratefuU mind to such a one as hath so manie and sundrie waies 

* — * in more skilful! manner 
' — * As for faultes escaped herein, as there are diuers, I must needcs confesse, 
both in the penning and printing, so I haue to craue pardon of your Honour, & 
of all the learned readers. For such was my shortnesse of time allowed in the 
writing, & so great the speede made in the Printing, that I could seldome with 
any deliberation peruse, or almost with any iudgement deliberate exactly upon, 
such notes as were to be inserted. Sometimes in deede their leysure gaue me 
libertie, but that I applyed in following my vocation ; many times their expedi- 
tion abridged my perusall ; and by this later it came to passe, that most of this 
booke was no sooner penned then printed, neither well conceyued before it came 
to writing. But it is now to late to excuse the maner of doing. 
' of their countries, without regarde of fine & eloquent handling 
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benefited^ me that otherwise can make no recompense, I can not 
but cut off all such occasion of doubt, and therevpon exhibit it, such 
as it is, and so penned as it is, vnto your Lordships tuition, vnto 
whome if it may seerae in anie wise acceptable, I haue my whole 
desire. And as I am the first that (notwithstanding the great re- 
pugnancie to be seene among our writers) hath taken vpon him so 
particularlie to describe this He of Britaine ; so I hope the learned 
and godlie will beare withall, & reforme with charitie where I doo 
tread amisse. As for the curious, and such as can rather euill 
fauouredlie espie, than skilfullie correct an error, and sooner carpe 
*at another mans doings than publish anything of their owTie, (keep- 
ing themselues close with an obscure admiration of learning & 
knowledge among the common sort) I force not what they saie 
hereof : for whether it doo please or displease them, all is one to 
me, sith I referre my whole trauell in the gratification of your 
Honour, and such as are of experience to consider of my trauell, 
and the large scope of things purposed in this Treatise, of whome 
my seruice in this behalfe may be taken in good part, that I will 
repute for my full recompense and large guerdon of my labours. 
The Almightie God preserue your Lordship in continuall health, 
wealth, and prosperitie, with my good Ladie your wife, your 
Honours children (whom God hath indued with a singular toward- 
nesse vnto all vertue and learning), and the rest of [your] reformed 
familie, \'nto whom I wish farder increase of his holie spirit, vnder- 
standing of his word, augmentation of honor, and ^ continuance of* 
zeale to follow his commandements. 

Your Lordships humble seruant 

and houshold Chaplein, W. H. 

* profited and preferred ' — ' finally an earnest 
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THere are [now] two prouinces [oiielie] in 
England, of which the firft and greateft is *Two~p^ 
fubiett to the fee of Canturburie, [compre- i. Canterbury, 
bending a parte of Lhoegres, whole Cambria, & alfo 

^ A good deal of this chapter and the following one is mere compilation ; but 
there are interesting bits of Harrison's own self and time in bis * old cocke of 
Canturburie' (p. 9), the prophecies or conferences then lately begun, and soon 
closed (p. 19), the taxes on parsons (p. 22), the church being the ass for every 
market-man to ride on (p. 26), the then state of the churches, and abolition of 
Feast and Gild-days (p. 32), the Popish priest drest like a dancing peacock (p. 33), 
the contempt felt for the ministry, and their poverty (p. 37). — F. 

I sign all the notes that are not various readings of the Ist edition of 1577 — F. 

* The square brackets [ ] show the insertions of the 2nd ed. of 1586 in the Ist 
ed. of 1577. The italic side-notes are Harrison's or John Hooker's. — F. 

* England and Wales. * Chap. 6. »— » From ed. 1577.— F. 
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II. York ; 
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A rchbiahopA : 
thase of Loudon, 
York, and 
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but T^ondon was 
tniiislated to 
Canterbury, 



and Cacrlcon 
wju) united 
to it, 

after hayiiif? 
been reinovd 
to »t Duvid'a. 

[• p. 132] 



The Archbishop 
of Cunterburv 
is Primate ol 
all Englund. 



He crowna 
kings. 



Ireland, which in time paft were feuerall, & brought 
mto one by the archbiiliop of the faid fee, & afliftance 
of the pope ; who in rcfpedt of meed, did yeeld vnto 
the ambitious defires of fundrie archbifhops of Cantur- 
burie, as I haue elfewhere declared.] The fecond 
prouince ^is vnder the fee^ of Yorke^ and of thefe, 
either hath hir archbifliop refident commonlie* within 
hir owne limits, who hath not onelie the cheefe dealing 
in matters apperteining to the hierarchic and iurifdidtion 
of the church -, but alfo great authoritie in ciuill affaires 
touching the goueniement of the common wealth : fo 
far foorth as their [commiflions and] feuerall circuits 
doo extend. 

[In old time there were three archbifhops, and fo 
manie prouinces in this He; of which one kept at 
London, another at Yorke, and the third at Caerlheon 
vpon Ufke. But as that of London was tranflated to 
Canturburie by Auguftine, and that of Yorke remaineth 
(notwithflanding that the greatefl part of his iurifdidion 
is now bereft him and giuen to the Scotilh archbifhop), fo 
that of Caerlheon is vtterlie extinguifhed, and the gou- 
ernement of the countrie vnited to that of Canturburie 
in fpirituall cafes : after it was once before remoued to S. 
Dauids ^in Wales, by Dauid fucceifor to Dubritius, and 
vncle to king Arthur, in the 519 of Grace, to the end 
that he and his clearkes might be further off from the 
crueltie of the Saxons; where it remained till the time 
of the fiaflard, and for a feafon after, before it was 
annexed vnto the fee of Canturburie.] 

The archbiiliop of Canturburie is commonlie called 

primat of all England; and in the coronations of the 

kings of this land, [and all other times, wherein it fliall 

pleale the prince .to weare and put on his crowne,] his 

office is to fet it* vpon their heads. They beare alfo 

the name of their high chapleins contiuuallie,* although 

»— * to that * continuallvo * the Crowne 

* perpetually 
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not a few of tbem haae prefumed (in time paft) to be and some hare 

claimd to bo 

their equals, and void of* fubie^ion vnto them. 'That kinga* eqiuia, 

this is true, it * may eafilie appeere by their owne a6b 

[yet kept in record 3 befide their] epiUles & anfwers 

[written or in print j] wherein they haue fought, not 

onelie to match but alfo to mate them with great rigor 

and more than open tyrannic. [Our aduerfaries will •▼«» in 

tyranny. 

peraduenture denie this abfolutelie, as they doo manie [Thu insertion 
other things apparant, though not without fhamelelfe 
impudencie, or at the leall wife defend it as iud and 
not fwaruing from common equitie; bicaufe they 
imagine euerie archbiihop to be the kings equall in his 
owne prouince. But how well their dooing herein But this apeea 
agreeth with the faieng of Peter, & examples of the Peter'a words, 
primitiue church, it may ealilie appeere. Some ex- 
amples alfo of their demeanor (I meane in the time of 
poperie) I will not let to remember, lead they fhould 
faie I fpeake of malice, and without all ground of 
likelihood. 

Of their pra^ifes with meane perfons I fpeake not, Dunstan wa» 

^ "^ '^ , the author of 

neither will I begin at Duiiftane, the author of all their their pride in 

^ ' England. 

pride and prefumption here in England. But for niteiivou 
fomuch as the dealing: of Robert the Norman againft a Norman 

" priest, acted 

earle Goodwine is a rare hiftorie, and deferueth to be *rt!12* *^^ 

' Qodwln. 

remembred, I will touch it in this place j protefting to 
deale withall in more faithfuU maner than it hath 
heretofore beene deliuered vnto vs by the Norman 
writers, or French Englifh, who (of fet purpofe) haue 
fo defaced earle Goodwine, that were it not for the 
tefHmonie of one or two meere Engliflimen lining in 
thofe daies, it fhould be impoffible for me (or anie 
other) at this prefent to declare the truth of that matter 
according to hir circumflances, Marke therefore what 
I faie. For the truth is, that fuch Normans as came in The Normans 

' who came in 

with Emma in the time of Ethelred, and Canutus, and ^^^ *^™™a 
the Confeffor, did fall by fundrie means into fuch fauor 
' of any ' — ^ which 
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got high places 
at Court, 

and the best 
benefices. 

Robert became 



Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 



and Ulfo, 
Bishop of 
Lincoln. 



These Norniani 
abusd the 
Engliiih, 



yet King Ed- 
ward put them 
on his Council. 



Earl Godwin's 
■enrantfl at- 
tackt some 
French ser- 
vants. 



and so the 
French courtiers 
sought revenge. 

Archbishop 
Robert accusd 
Earl Godwin 
of 



murdering 
Alfred, the 
king's brother, 
whom Harold 
and his D:incs 
bad killd 



[with thofe princes, that the gentlemen did grow to 
beare great rule in the court, and their clearkes to be 
poffeflbrs of the beft benefices in the land. Hervpon 
therefore one Robert, a iolie ambitious preefl, gat firft 
to be bifhop of London, and after the death of Eadiius, 
to be archbifhop of Canturburie by the gift of king 
Edward 5 leaning his former fee to William his 
countrieman. Ulfo, alfo a Norman, was preferred to 
Lincolne, and other to other places, as the king did 
thinke conuenient. 

Thefe Norman clerkes, and their freends, being thus 
exalted, it was not long yer they began to mocke, 
abufe, and defpife the Englifh : and fo much the more, 
as they dailie faw themfelues to increafe in fauour with 
king Edward, who alfo called diuerfe of them to be of 
his fecret councell, which did not a litle incenfe the 
harts of the Engliih againfl them. A fraie alfo was 
made at Doner, betweene the feruants of earle Good- 
wine and the French, whofe maifters came ouer to fee 
and falute the king : whereof I haue fpoken in my 
Chronologic,* which fo inflamed the minds of the 
French cleargie and courtiers againd the Englifh 
nobilitie, that each part fought for opportunitie of 
reuenge, which yer long tooke hold betweene them. 
For the faid Robert, being called to be archbifhop of 
Canturburie, was no fooner in poffeflion of his fee, 
than he began to quarrell with earle Goodwine (the 
kings ^ther in law by the mariage of his daughter) 
who alfo was readie to acquit his demeanor with like 
malice -, and fo the mifchiefe begun. Herevpon there- 
fore the archbifhop charged the earle with the murther 
of Alfred the kings brother, whom not he, but Harald 
the fonne of Canutus, and the Danes, had cruellie made 
awaie. For Alfred and his brother comming into the 
land with fine and twenty faile, vpon the death of 
Canutus, and being landed, the Normans that arriued 
^ Another book, which Harrison has * yet in hand.' — Dedication, 
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[with them giuing out how they came to recouer their 

right, to wit, the crowne of England j & therevnto the 

vnlkilfiill yoong gentlemen, (hewing themfelues to like 

of the rumour that was fpred in this behalfe, the report 

of their demeanor was quicklie brought to Harald, who 

caufed a companie fborthwith of Danes priuilie to laie 

wait for them, as they roade toward Gilford, where m he rode 

AlfiM was flaine, and whence Edward with much ford. 

difiicultie efcaped to his (hips, and fo returned into 

Normandie. 

But to proceed. This affirmation of the arcbbifhop tub Ue of 

,. . . Archbishop 

being greatlie foothed out with his crattie vtterance Robert's, 
(for he was lemed) confirmed by his French fi*eends, 
(for they had all corifpired againft the erle) and there- 
vnto the king being defirous to reuenge the death of wng Edward 

boll Bird. * 

his brother, bred fuch a grudge in his mind agaiufl bonisbtood- 
Goodwine, that he bauiflied him and his fons cleane out sons ; and 
of the land. He fent alfo his wife, the erles daughter, his own wife, 
prifoner to Wilton, with one onelie maiden attending daughter. 
vpon hir, where ihe laie almofl a yeare before fhe was 
releafed. In the meane feafon, the reft of the peeres, 
as Siward earle of Northumberland furnamed Digara siwardand 
or Fortis, Leofrijc earle of Chefter, and other, went to interceded 
the king, before the departure of Goodwine, indeuouring 
to perfuade him vnto the reuocation of his fentence^ 
and defiring that his caufe might be heard and difcufTed 
by order of law. But the king incenfed by the arch- but the king 
bifhop and his Normans would not heare on that fide, not relent 
faieng plainelie, and fwearing by faint John the 
euangelift (for that was his common oth) that earle 
Goodwine ihould not haue his peace till he reftored his unless his 
brother AJfred aliue againe vnto his prefence. With were brought 

to him aliye. 

which anfwer the peeres departed in choler from the Eari Godwin 

. /^ • went to the 

court, and Goodwine toward the coaft. coast, 

Comming alfo vnto the fhore, and readie to take 
(hipping, he kneeled downe in prefence of his condu6t 
(to wit at Bofeuham in the moneth of September, from 
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■nd there Towd 
he'd never rebel 
againat the 
king. 



Soon After be 
got on board 



ho aaw soldiers, 
sent bv the 
Archbishop, 
come to the 
shore to kill 
him. 



Arrivd in 
Flanders, 
Godwin got 
freflh entreaty 
made to 
Edward, but 
in Tain. 



So he invaded 
Enffland, 
and came to 
South wark. 



P p. 183, ed 

1586] 

The Londoners 



took them into 
the City, and 
manv folk 
joind them. 



[whence he intended to faile into Flanders vnto Bald- 
wine the earle) and there praied openlie before them 
all, that if euer he attempted anie thing againd the 
kings perfon of England, or his roiall eflate, that he 
might neuer come fafe vnto his confine, nor fee his 
countrie an/ more, but perifh in this voiage. And 
herewith he went aboord the (hip that was prouided for 
him, and fo from the coafl into the open fea. fittt fee 
what followed. He was not yet gone a mile waie from 
the land, before he faw the fhore full of armed fouldiers, 
fent after by the archbifhop and his freends to kill 
him yer he fhould depart and go out of the countrie : 
which yet more incenfed the harts of the Englifh 
againfl them. 

Being come alfo to Flanders, he caufed the earle, 
the French king, and other of his freends, among 
whome alfo the emperour was one, to write vnto the 
king in his behalfe ; but all in vaine -, for nothing 
could be obteined from him, of which the Normans 
had no liking, wherevpon the earle and his fonnes 
changed their minds, obteined aid, and inuaded the 
land in fundry places. Finallie ioining their powers, 
they came by the Thames into Southwarke neere 
London, where they lodged, and looked for the king to 
^ incounter with them in the field. The king feeing 
what was doone, commanded the Londoners not to 
aid nor vittell them. But the citizens made anfwer, 
how the quarrell of Goodwine was the caufe of the 
whole realme, which he had in maner giuen ouer vnto 
the fpoile of the French : and therevpon they not onelie 
vittelled them aboundantlie, but alfo receiued the earle 
and his chiefe freendes into the citie, where they lodged 
them at their eafe, till the kings power was readie to 
ioine with them in bnttell. 

Great refort alfo was made vnto them from all 
places of the realme, fo that the earles armie was 
woonderfuUie increafed, and the dale and place chofen 
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[wherein the battell (hould be fought. But when the When the fight 

- - began, Edward's 

armies met, the kings fide began, lome to nee to the men went over 

to Godwin, 

earle, other to laie downe their weapons, and not a few 
to run awaie out right ^ the reft telling him plainelie 
that they would neuer fight againft their owne coun- 
triemen, to raainteine Frenchmens quarrels. The Nor- the Nonnana 

fled 

mans alfo feeing the fequele, fled awaie fo fafl as they 
might gallop, leaning the king in the field to (hift for 
himfelfe (as he befl might) whilefl they did faue 
themfelues elfewhere. 

In the meane feafon the earles power would haue but Godwin 

r It. .1 f . /I 1 » Btopt his men 

let vpon the king, either to his llaughter, or apprehen- from faiung on 

Edward, laid 

fionj but he flaied them, faieng after this maner: 
" The king is my fonne (as you all know) and it is not 
for a father to deale Ko hardlie with his child, neither 
a fubie^ with his fouereigne ; it is not he that hath 
hurt or doone me this iniurie, but the proud Normans the blame on 

the Normans 

that are about him : wherfore to gaine a kingdome, I 

will doo him no violence.** And therewithall cafling 

afide his battell ax, he ran to the king, that ftood alto- 

gither amazed, and falling at his feet he craued his and prayd Ed- 
ward 
peace, accufed the archbifhop, required that his caufe 

might be heard in open afTemblie of his peeres; and 

finallie determined as truth and equitie fhould deferue. to try him fairly. 

The king (after he had paufed a pretie while) feeing Bdwaid at onco 

his old father in law to lie groueling^ at his feet, and 

conceiuing with himfelfe that his fute was not vnreafon- 

ablej feeing alfo his children, and the reft of the 

greateft barons of the land to kneele before him, and 

make the like requeft : he lifted vp the earle by the 

hand, bad him be of good comfort, pardoned all that forgare Godwin, 

was paft, and freendlie hauing kiffed him and his fonnes 

vpon the cheekes, he lead them to his palace, called 

home the queene, and fummoned all his lords vnto a caiid a Council, 

councell. 

^ This is the adverb in -lh\g (A. Sax. Ainga^ -lunga), as Dr R. Morris has shown 
ia the Fhilol See. Trans. 1862-3, p. 88.— F. 
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beard proof n at 
the Normans' 
crimes, and 



banisht them 
from England. 



Here ends the 
Ist dergy-broil. 



[Wherein it is much to read, how raanie billes were 
prefented againfl tlie bilhop & bis Normans -, fome 
conteining matter of rape, other of robberie, extortion, 
murder, manilaughter, high treafon, adulterie ; and not 
a few of batterie. Wherwith the king (as a man now 
awaked out of ilcepe) was fo offended, that vpon con« 
fultation had of thefe things, he banifhed all the Nor- 
mans out of the land, onelie three or foure excepted, 
whome be reteined for fundrie neceffarie caufes, albeit 
they came neuer more fo neere him afterward as to be 
of his priuie councell. 

After this alfo the earle lined alraoft two yeares, 
and then falling into an apoplexie, as he fat with the 
king at the table, he was taken vp and carried into the 
kings bedchamber, where (after a few daies) he made 
an end of his life. And thus much of our firft broile 
raifed by the cleargie, and pra6tife of the archbiihop. 
I would intreat of all the like examples of tyrannic, 
pra^ifed by the prelats of this fee, againft their lords 
and fouereignes : but then I (hould rather write an 
hiftorie than a defcription of this Hand. 

^ Wherefore I refer you to thofe reports of Anfelme 
and Becket, fufficientlie penned by other, the which 
Anfelme alfo] making ^ a (hew, as if he had bin verie 
vnwilling to be placed in the fee of Canturburie, gaue 
this* anfwer to the letters of fuch his freends, as ^did 
make* requeft vnto him to take the '^ charge vpon him. 
Secularia negotia nefcio, quia fcire nolo, eorum ndmque 
occupationes horreo, Uherum qffeSlans animum, Volun" 
tati facrarum intendo fcripturarum, vos diffonantiam 
facitis, verend^mque eft n^ aratrum fanShe ecclefice, 
quod in AngUa duo houes validi tsf pari fortitudine, ad 
honum certantes, id est, rex tsf archiepifcopus, deheant 
trahere, nunc oue vetula cum tauro indomito iugata, dis- 

1 — 1 Examples hereof I could bring many, but this ono shall suffice of Anselme 
who making 

« his >— 3 niade * that 



For others, see 
those of 
Ansflm 
and Beckot. 



n-iey 



's hv 

is ah' 



own 



Anselm's h 

poci 

by his'feigud 

\iu willingness 

to take the see 

of Canterbury, 

when he said 
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tnrqueatur d reSlo. Ego ouis vetula, quiji quietus ejjhn, 

verhi Dei la&e, ksS operimento lance, aliquihus poffem 

fortqfsis non ingratus ej[fe,fedji me cum hoc tauro con- 

iungitisy videbitis pro difparilitate trahentium , aratrum 

non reSi^ procedere, tsfc. Which is in Englifh thus^: 

* 

* Of fecular affaires I haue no (kill, bicaufe I will not he knew no- 

thini^ of necular 

know them, for I euen abhor the troubles that rife affai™, 

about them, as one that defireth to haue his mind at 

libertie. I applie my whole indeuor to the rule of the thought only of 

the flcripturca, 

fcriptures, you lead me to the contrarie. [And] it is to 

be feared leaft * the plough of holie church, which two 

ftrong oxen of equall force, and both like eameft to 

contend vnto that which is good (that is the king and 

the archbifhop) ought to draw, fhould thereby now 

fwarue from the right forrow, by matching of an old caUd hUnecif 

(heepe with a wild vntamed bull. I am that old and the King* 

Iheepe, who if I might be quiet, could peraduenture 

fhew my felfe not altogither vngratfull to fome, by 

feeding them with the milke of the word of God, and 

couering them with wooll : but if you match me with 

this bull, you (hall fee that, thorough want of equalitie 

in draught, the plough will not go to right &c : '* as 

foloweth in the procefle of his letters. [The faid] 

Thomas Becket was fo proud, that he wrote to king rA4fmas Becktt 

Henrie the fecond, as to his lord, to his king, and to ^"P"*" *^' 

his fonne, offering him his counfell, his reuerence, and 

due corre6tion, &c. Others in like fort haue protefled, 

that they owght ^ nothing to the kings of this land, but 

their counfell onelie, referuing all obedience vnto the 

fee of Rome.* 

[And as the old cocke of Canturburie did crow in Like the oW 

Cock crowd 

this behalfe, fo the yoong cockerels of other fees did the cockerel's 

witness, the Bp 

imitate his demeanor, as may be feene by this one of London in 

Stephen's time 

example alfo in king Stephans time, worthie to be re- 

» this » lest ' owed.— F. 

^ Rome, whereby we may easily see the pride & ambition of the cleargie in the 
blinde tyme of ignorance. 
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membred; vnto whome the bifliop of London would 
not fo much as fweare to be true fubie^ : wherein alfo 
he was mainteiued by the pope^ as appeareth by thefe 
letters. 

toid^th^KS^^*^ ^^S^^^ ^plfcopus, feruus feruorum Dei, dileSio in 

Christojilio Stephano iUustri regi Anglorumfcdutem. kS^ 
apostolicam benediction em. Ad hcecfuperna prouideutia 
in ecclejla pontifices ordinauit, vt Chrijiianus populus 
at eis pafcua vitce reciperet, k^ tarn principes f ecu lares, 
qucim inferioris conditionis homines, ipfis pontificibus, 
tanquam Christi vicarijs, reuerentiam exhiberenL Vene^ 
rabili^ Jiquidem frater noster Robertas London epifcopus, 
tanquam virfapiens tsf honest us, tsf relligionis amator, d 
nobUitate tua benign^ traSiandus ejl, ksf pro collaia a Deo 
prudentia propenfiils honorandus. Quia ergb, Jicut in 
veritate comperimus cum animce fucpfalute, acjuce ordh- 
nis periculo,Jidelitate quce ab eo requiritur qjlr'mgi non 
potejl: volumus, tsf ex pater no tibi qffeSIu confulimus, 

not to disquiet, quatenus prtediftumfratrem nojirumfuper hoc nuUatenus 
inquietes, immb pro beati Petri tsf nostra reuerentia, eum 
in amorem ksf gratiam tuam recipias. C^m autem Ulud 

and not to r©- iuramentum prcestare non pofsit,fufficiat difcretioni tuce, 

quire an oath 

from, but only a vtjimplici tsf veraci verbo promittat, qubd Icefionem tibi 

aimfde promiseX , . 

vel terrce tuce non tnferat : Vale, Dat. Meldis 6. ca 

lulij. 

Thus we lee, that kings were to rule no further 

than it pleafed the pope to like of 5 neither to chalenge 
t'p. 134J more obedience of their fubiedts than flood al*fo with 

their good will and pleafure. He wrote in like fort 
Witness affain vuto queene Mawd about the fame matter, making hir 
Queen JCatiida, Samfous calfe^ (the better to bring his purpofe to pafle) 

as appeareth by the fame letter here infuing. 

Solomone attestante, didicimus qubd mulier fapiens 

' Calf, meaning a fool, — as witness Cotgrave*B definition of < Veau^ A Calfe or 
Veale ; also, a lozell, boydon, dunce, iobbemoll, doddipole,' — had divers owners 
put before it, of wbom Waltbam soems to bave been tbe best known. ^* Waltbam's- 
calf. As wise as Waltbam*s calf, t. e, very foolish. Waltham's calf ran nine miles 
to suck a hxsW'—Halliweir* Glossary, 
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iffdificai domum ; tnfipiens autem construSlam destruet 
manibus, Gaudemus pro te, k^ deuotionis Jhidium in 
Domino collaudamus ; quoniam Jicut relligioforum rela- 
tione accepimus, timorem Deiprce oculis habens, operihus 
pietatis intendis, k^ perfonas eccl^q/licas kS^ ditigis ^ 
honoras, Vt ergo de bono in melius {infpirante Domino) 
prqficere valeas, nobilitatem tuam in Domino rogamus, k^ 
rogando monemus, ksf exhortamur in Domino, quatenus whom he ex- 
bonis iniiijs exitus meliores iniungas, tsf venerabilem 
fratrem nostrum Robertum London epifcopum, pro illius 
reuerentia, qui c^m olim diues ejfet, pro nobis pauper 
Jieri voluit, attentit^s diligas, ksf honores. Apud virum to imitate her 
tuum. & diUaumJilmm nostrum, Stephanum. infignem sil^'"^ 
regem Anglorum efficere Jiudeas, vt monitis, hortatu, ksf 
confilio tuo, ipfum in benignitatem kS^ dileSiionem Juam 
fufcipiat, ki pro beati Petri, tsf nostra reuerentia pro- 
perifit^ habeat commendatum, Et quia Jicut (veritate 
teste) attendimus eumjinefalute, tsffui ordirus periculo, and require no 

. . ^r» I c-» oftth of Robert, 

prcBjaio nlio nostro astnngi non pqffe ; volumus, CST Bp of London, 
patemojibi ^ tibi (iffieSiu confulimus, vt vobis fufficiat, pie promise. 
veraci k^ JimpUci verbo promifsionem. ab eo fufcipere, 
qubd Uefionem vel detrimentum ei, vel terrce fuce non 
inferat, Dat. vtfupra. 

Is it not flrange, that a peeuiih order of religion Thus these 
(deuifed by man) fhould breake the expreffe law of ^ke God's law i 
God, who coramandeth all men to honour and obeie 
their kings and princes, in whome fome part of the 
power of God is manifefl and laid open vnto vs ? And 
euen vnto this end the cardinal! of Hoflia alfo wrote AndtheCar- 

- dinal of Hostia 

to the canons of Paules, after this maner^ couertlie also told the 

n t 1 • 1 . /• 1 ^ Canons of 8t 

incorascins: them to ftand to their eledion of the faid Paul's to support 

* ^ Bp Robert; 

Robert, who was no more willing to giue ouer his new 
biihoprike, than they carefull to offend the king ; but 
rather imagined which waie to keepe it flill, raaugre 
his difpleafure; & yet not to fweare obedience vnto 
him, for all that he fhould be able to do or performe 
vnto the coutrarie. 
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TrttneM hiM Humills Dei gratia Hostienfis epifcopus, Londinen/is 

eccl{ficB canonicis fpiritum corifilij in Domino. Sicut 
rationi contraria prorfus eft ahijcienda petiiio, ita in hijs, 
quce iiLSt^ defyderantur, effeSum negare omninb non 
conuenit. San} nuper accepimus, qubd Londinerifis eo 
clefia, diu propria deflituta pastor e, com muni voto, tsf pari 

ForsitdH natu- ajjenfu cieri tsf populi, veneralilem Jilium nostrum Ro- 

lertum, eiufdem eccli^ce archidiaconum , in pastorem ksS 
epifcopum animarumfuarum fufceperit tsf elegerii, AV 

recommending uimus quidem eum effe perfonam, quam fapientia defuper 

thom, ei attrihuta, tsf honestas conucrfationis, kS^ morum reue^ 

rentia plurimt^m commendaiUem reddidit. Inde eft qubd 

and counselling fratemitati veftree mandando confuUmus, vt propojito 

them to sUind 

by him. vestro bono (quod vt credimus ex Deo eft) tsf vt ex Uteris 

domini papce cognofcetis, non tepid}, non lent} debit um 
finem imponatis : ne tam nobilis ecchjia, fub occqfione 
huiufmodl, fpiritualium , quod abjit, ksf iemporalium detri- 
mentum patiatur, Ipjius ndmqne industria credimus, 
qubd antiqua retiigio, tsf forma di/cipIiniF, tsf grauitas 
habitus, in ecci^a vestra reparari: ^ Ji quce foerint 
ipfius contentiones, ex. pastoris abfentia, Dei gratia co- 
operante, ^ eodem prcefente, poterint reformari. Dat. ksfc. 
Hereby you fee how king Stepban was dealt witb- 
all. And albeit the arcbbifbop of Canturburie is not 
openlie to be touched herewith, yet it is not to be 

Trenaoiioiis doubted, but he was a dooer in it, fo far as might tend 

Thumas of 

Arundel also to the maintenance of the right and prerogatiue of holie 

gave King ° r o 

Richard ft. church. And euen no lefle vnquietneile had another 

much trouble in 

1398. of our princes with John * of Arundell, who fled to 

* Thomas': sea Rome for feare of his head, and caufed the pope to 
below.] write an ambitious and contumelious letter vnto his 

fouereigne about his reftitution. But when (by the 
kings letters yet extant) & beginning thus ; Thomas pro- 
ditionis non expers nostrcB regia maiestati irifidias fobri- 
cauit, the pope vnderftood the botome of the matter, he 
i^cfhissS^Swit was contented that Thomas fhould be depriued, and 
yomy,' ^^ another archbifhop chofen in his fled. 
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Neither did this pride flaie at archbiihops and The rakehoia of 

' the Popish 

bifhops, but defcended lower, euen to the rake-helles dergry were 

proud too. 

of the clergie and puddels of all vngodlinefle. For 

befide the iniurie receiued of their fuperiors, how was 

K. John dealt withall by the vile Ciflertians at Lincolne witness how the 

in the fecond of his reigne? Certes, when he had uucoin 

(vpon iuft occafion) conceiued fome grudge againft 

them for their ambitious demeanor j and vpon deniall 

to paie fuch fummes of moneie as were allotted vnto 

them, he had caufed feizure to be made of fuch horfles, 

fwine, neate, and other things of theirs, as were main- 

teined in his forrefts. They denounced hira as faft excommuni- 
cated King John, 
amongfl themfelues with bell, booke and candle, to be 

accurfled and excommunicated. Therevnto they fo 

handled the matter with the pope and their friends, 

that the king was faine to yeeld to their good graces : m»de him yield 

to them, 

infomuch that a meeting for pacification was appointed 
betweene them at Lincolne, by meanes of the prefent 
archbifhop ^ of Canturburie, who went off betweene him 
and the Ciflertian commiflioners before the matter 
could be finifhed. In the end, the king himfelfe came 
alfo vnto the faid commiffioners as they fat in their fau at the feet 

of the Pope's 

chapiter houle, and there with teares fell downe at their commiaafoneis, 

crave pardon 

feet, craning pardon for his trefpafles againft them, and '»»■ ^^ *«»- 

passes, 

heartilie requiring that they would (from thencefoorth) 
commend him and his realme in their praiers vnto the 
protedion of the almightie, and receiue him into their 
fratemitie: promifing moreouer full fatiffadtion of their promise to pay 

* ^ damages, and 

damages fufteined ; and to build an houfe of their order ^'»^<i *^«™ * 
in whatfoeuer place of England it fhould pleafe them 
to afEgne. And this he confirmed by charter, bear- 
ing date the feauen and twentith of Nouember, 
after the Scotifh king was returned into Scotland, & 
departed from the king. Whereby (and by other the 
like, as betweene John Stratford and Edward the third, John Stratford 

troubld Ed- 

&c :) a man may eafilie conceiue how proud the ward iii. too. 
^ The Archhishop wbo was present there. — F. 
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cleargie-men haue beene in former times^ as wholie 
prefuming vpon the primaflie of their pope. More 
matter could I alledge of thefe and the like broiles^ 
not to be found among our common hidoriographers : 
howbeit referuing the fame vnto places more conueni- 
ent, I will ceafTe to fpeake of them at this time, and go 
forward with fuch other things as my purpofe is to 
fpeake of. At the firft therefore there was like and 
equall authoritie in both our archbiihops :] but as he ^ of 
Canturburie hath long fince obteined the prerogatiue 
aboue Yorke (although [I saie] not without great 
trouble, fute, fome bloudihed & contention) fo the 
archbilhop of Yorke is neuertheleffe [written] primate 
of £ng]and, as one contenting himfelfe with a peece 
[of a title] at the leaft, when (all) could not be gotten. 
And as he of Canturburie crowneth the king, fo this of 
Yorke dooth the like to the queene, whofe perperuall 
chapleine he is, & hath beene from time to time, [(ince 
the determination of this controueriie,] as ^ writers doo 
report. The firft alfo hath vnder his iurifdi(5lion to 
* the number of one and twentie inferiour biihops, the 
other hath onlie foure, by reafon that the churches ot 
Scotland are now reraooued from his obedience vnto 
an archbilhop of their owne, whereby the greatneffe 
and circuit of the iurifdidion of Yorke is not a little 
diminilhed. In like fort, each of thefe feauen and 
twentie fees haue their cathedrall churches, wherein 
the deanes [(a calling not knowne in £ngland before 
the conqueft)J doo beare the cheefe rule, being men 
efpeciallie chofen to that vocation, both for their learn- 
ing and godlineffe, fo neere as can be poffible. Thefe 
cathedrall churches haue in like maner other dignities 
and canonries ftill remaining vnto them, as heeretofore 
vnder the popiih regiment. Howbeit thofe that are 
chofen to the fame are no idle and vnprofitable perfons 
(as In times paft they haue beene when moft of thefe 
^ The Archbishop * m the 
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liuings were either furniihed with (Irangers, efpeciallie 
out of Italie, [boies,] or fuch idiots as had lead (kill of 
all in difcharging of thofe fundions, wherevnto they 
were called by vertue of thefe flipends) but fuch as by 
preaching and teaching can and doo learnedlie fet foorth 
the glorie of God, and further the ouerthrow of anti- 
chrifl to the vttermoft of their powers. 

[Thefe churches are called cathedrall, bicaufe the 
bifhops dwell or lie neere vnto the fame, as bound to 
keepe continuall retidence within their iurifdidtions, for 
the better oueriight and gouemance of the fame : the 
word being deriued A cathedra, that is to faie, a chaire 
or feat where he refteth, and for the mod part abideth. 
At the firft there was but one church in euerie iurif- 
didion, wherinto no man entred to praie, but with fome 
oblation or other toward the maintenance of the paflor. 
For as it was reputed an infamie to pafle by anie of 
them without viiitation, fo it was a no lefle reproch to 
appeare emptie before the Lord. And for this occafion 
alfo they were builded verie huge and great, for 
otherwife they were not capable of fuch multitudes as 
came dailie vnto them, to heare the word, and receiue 
the facraments. 

But as the number of chriflians increafed, fo firfl 
monaileries, then finallie pariih churches, were buil- 
ded in euerie iurifdidion : from whence I take our 
deanerie churches to haue their originall, now called 
mother churches, and their incumbents archpreefts ; 
the reft being added fince the conqueft, either by the 
lords of euerie towne, or zealous men, loth to trauell 
farre, and willing to haue fome eafe by building them 
neere hand. Vnto thefe deanerie churches alfo the 
cleargie in old time of the fame deanrie were appointed 
to repaire at fundrie feafons, there to receiue whole- 
fome ordinances, and to confult vpon the necefTarie 
affaires of the whole iurifdidtion, if neceHitie fo re- 
quired : and fome image hereof is yet to be feene in the 
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north parts. But as the number of churches increafed, 
fo the repaire of the faithful! vnto the cathedrals did 
diminiih : whereby they now become, efpeciallie in their 
nether parts, rather markets and (hops for merchandize, 
than folemn places of praier, wherevnto they were 
firft ereded.] Moreouer, in the faid cathedrall churches 
vpon fundaies and fefliuall daies, the canons doo make 
certeine ordinarie fermons by courfe, wherevnto great 
numbers of all eftates doo orderlie refort : and vpon the 
working daies, thrife in the weeke, one of the faid 
canons, [or fome other in his deed,] dooth read and 
expound fome peece of holie fcripture, wherevnto the 
people doo verie reuerentlie repaire. The bifhops them- 
felues in like fort are not idle in their callings, for being 
now exempt from court and councell, [which is one 
(and a no fmall) peece of their felicitie (although 
Richard archbifliop of Canturburie thought otherwife, 
as yet appeareth by his letters to pope Alexander, 
Epiflola 44. Petri Blefenjis, where he faith 5 Bicaufe 
the cleargie of his time were fomewhat narrowlie looked 
vnto. Supra dorfum ecclefice fahrkant peccaiores, ks^c .•)] 
they fo applie their minds to the fetting foorth of the 
word, that there are verie tew of them, which doo not 
euerie fundaie or oftener refort to fome place or other, 
within their iurifdi6tions, where they expound the 
fcriptures with much grauitie and (kill 5 [and yet not 
without the great miiliking and contempt of fuch as 
hate the word. Of their manifold tranflations from 
one fee to another I will faie nothing, which is not 
now doone for the benefit of the flocke, as the prefer- 
ment of the partie fauoured, and aduantage vnto the 
prince, a matter in time paft much doubted of, to wit, 
whether a bifhop or paftor might be tranflated from 
one fee to another j & left vndecided, till prefcription 
by roiall authoritie made it good. For among princes 
a thing once doone, is well doone, and to be doone 
oftentimes, though no warrant be to be found therefore.] 
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They haue vnder them alfo their archdeacons, Arckdeamt 
fome one, diuerfe two, and manie foure or mo, as 
their circuits are in quantitie, which archdeacons are 
termed in law the hi (hops eies : and thefe (befide *re in law The 

\ ^ Biahopa- Eye^ 

their ordinarie courts, which are holden [within fo 

manie or more of their feuerall deanries] by them- 

felues or their officials once in a moneth at the lead) 

doo keepe yearelie two vifitations or fynods (as tlie They hold two 

bifhop dooth in euerie third yeare, wherein [he confir- year. The 

' ' Biflhop one 

meth fome children, though mod care but a litle for every third year, 

' ° to confirm 

that ceremonic) in which] they make diligent inqui- f^}}^^"' ^^^^^ 
fition and fearch,as well for the do6h-ine and behauiour '<>' 
of the miniftcrs, as the orderlie dealing of the 
parifhioners in reforting to their parifli churches and 
conformitie vnto religion. They punidi alio with TheArch- 

° ' deacons punbh 

great feueritie all fuch trefpaffers, [either in perfon or treapoiaera. 

by the purfle (where permutation of penance is thought 

more greeuous to the ofFendor)] as are prefented vnto 

them : or if the caufe be of the more weight, as in 

cafes of hereiie, pertinacie, contempt, and fuch like, 

they referre them either to the biihop of the dioceffe, 

or his chancellor, or elfe to fundrie graue perfons fet 

in authoritie, by vertue of an high commiflion direded High commU- 

vnto them from the prince to that end, who in 

verie courteous maner doo fee the offenders gently 

reformed, or elfe feuerlie puniihed, if necellitie fo in* 

force. 

Bedde this, in manie of our archdeaconries we haue a pro^sU or 
an exercife latelie begun, which for the mofl part is S M^buJEte™, to 
called a prophefie or conference, and ere6ted onelie for 
the examination or triall of the dilisrence of the cleargie examine them 

in Scriptxire. 

in their ftudie of holie fcriptures. Howbeit, fuch is the 

thirflie defire of the people in thefe daies to heare the The naiouBiaity 

word of God, that they alfo haue as it were with heartheae. 

zealous violence intruded themfelues among them (but 

as hearers onelie) to come by more knowledge through 

their prefence at the fame. Herein alfo (for the mod 

HARTIISON. 2 
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part) two of the yoonger fort of miuiflers doo expound, 
ech after other, fome peece of the fcriptures ordinarilie 
appointed vnto them in their courfes (wherein they 
orderlie go through with fome one of the euangelifts, 
or of the epiftles, as it pleafeth ' the whole affeinblie ^ to 
choofe at the firft in euerie of thefe conferences)^ and 
when they haue fpent an houre or a little more be- 
tweene them, then commeth one of the better learned 
fort, who [being a graduat for the mod part, or knowne 
to be a preacher fufficientlie authorifed, & of a found 
iudgement,] fupplieth the roome of a moderator, 
making firft a brecfe rehearfall of their difcourfes, and 
then adding what him thinkcth good of his owne 
knowledge, wherby two houres are thus commonlie 
fpent at this mod profitable meeting. When all is 
doone, if the firft fpeakers haue fhewed anie peece of 
diligence, they are commended for their trauell, and 
in^couraged to go forward. If they haue beene found 
to be flacke, [or not found in deliuerie of their do6trine,] 
their negligence [and error] is open lie reprooued before 
all their brethren, who go afide of purpofe from the 
laitie, after the exercife ended, to iudge of thefe mat- 
ters, and coufult of the next fpeakers and quantilie of 
the text to be handled in that place. The laitie neuer 
fpeake [of courfe (except fome vaine and bufie head 
will now and then intrude themfelues with ofFenfe)] 
but are onelie hearers j and as it is vfed in fome places 
weekclie, in other once in foureteene daies, in diuerfe 
monethlie, and elfewhere twife in a yeare, fo is it a 
notable fpurre vnto all the minifters, thereby to applie 
their bookes, which otherwife (as in times pad) 
would* giue themfelues to hawking, hunting, tables, 
cards, dice, tipling at the alehoufe, fhooting [of 
matches,] and other like vanities, nothing commend- 
able in fuch as fliould be godlie and zealous ftewards 
of the good gifts of God, faithfull diflributors of his 
• did. See Doetour DoubbU AU, Hazlitt's Pop. Toci, ill 306. 
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word vnto the people, and diligent paflors according 
to their calling. 

[But alas ! as (athan. the author of all mifcheefe. But, alas, th« 
hath in fundrie manners heretofore hindered the erec- 
tion and maintenance of manie good things : fo in this 
he hath fHrred vp aduerfaries of late vnto this mofl atirrdup 

advonaridfl 

profitable exercife, who, not regarding the commoditie 

that rifeth thereby fo well to the hearers as fpekers ; 

but either (lumbling (I cannot tell how) at words and 

termes, or at the lead wife not liking to here of the 

reprehenfion of vice, or peraduenture taking a mifliking 

at the (lender demeanours of fuch negligent minifters, 

as now and then in their courfes doo occupie the 

roomes: haue either by their owne praftife, their 

linifler information, or fuggeftions made vpon furmifes 

vnto other, procured the fuppreflion of thefe conferences, who hare grot 

condemning them as hurtfull, pernicious, and dailie encessup- 

proaat. 

breeders of no fmall hurt & inconuenience.* But 

* Writing on March 26, 1574, to one Matchet, his chaplain, parson of Thur- 
garton, in the diocese of Norwich, Archbishop Parker requested him to repair to his 
ordinary, and to show him how the Queen willd the Archbishop to suppress those 
rain prophesyingn, and requird the ordinary, in her Majesty's name, to stop them. 
This not being acceptable to the Bishop of Norwich, an altercation between the 
Archbishop and the Bishop ensu d. But eventually the prophesyinga were stopt, 
— the following order being sent by the Bishop of Norwich to his Chancellor on the 
7th of June, 1674 : — " After my hearty commendations : whereas by the receipt of 
my Lord of Canterbury's letter, I am commanded by him, in the Queen her 
Majesty's name, that the prophesyings throughout my diocese should be suppressed ; 
these are therefore to will you, that, as conveniently as you may, you give notice to 
erery of my Commissaries, that they, in their several circuits, may suppress the 
■ame. And so I leave you to God.** — Strype's Life of Ahp. Parker, vol. ii. p. 362. 
See more about them in these references to Strype's Works, from the Index : — 

" Frophtsyuiffs, certain exercises expounding the Scriptures, so called, P. IT. 358, 
A. IT. i. 133; orders respecting their use in the church of Northampton, 136, O. 
260 ; this exercise set up at Bury, A. IT. i. 326 ; Bishop Parkhurst's letter of per- 
mission, ii. 494 ; generally used by the clergy, i. 472 ; Bishop Cooper's regulations 
ftnd allowance f<ir them in Herefordshire, ik. 476 ; Bishop Parkhurst stops them in 
the diocese of Norwieh, 477 — 480, P. IT. 358—362 ; some privy counsellors write to 
him in their favour, ib, ; he communicates with Archbishop Parker and some bishops 
upon the matter, ib, ; they are suppressed, ib.i the contentions of the ministers, the 
occasion thereof, ib, ; directions for this exercise in the diocese of Chester, A. II. i. 
4S1, ii. 644 ; III. i. 476 ; the permission of Bishop Chaderton, II. ii. 646 ; III. i. 
477 ; Bishop Cox*8 opinion of them, II. ii. 13 ; the Queen's letter to the Bishop of 
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hereof let God be iudge, vnto whome the caufe be- 
longeth.] 

Ministers &» Our eldcfs or minifters and deacons (for fubdeaxrons 

and the other inferiour orders, fometime vfed in * popifh 
church we haue not,) are made according to a certeine 

are consecnitod, forme of confecration concluded vpon in the time of 
king Edward the fixt, by the cleargie of England, and 
foone after confirmed by the three eflates of the realme. 

Mid from them in the high court of parlcment. And out of the firfl 

fort, that is to faie, of fuch as are called to the miniflerie 
[(without refped whether they be married or not)] are 
biihops, deanes, archdeacons, & fuch as haue the higher 

the hierarchy places iu the hierarchic of the church eleded: and 

are elected. 

thefe alfo, as all the reil, at the firfl comming vnto anie 
On promotion fpirituall promotion, doo yeeld vnto the prince the 

they pay one * * ' * 

y«^'» entire taxe of [that] their lining ^ for one whole yeare, if it 

income to the amouut in value vnto ten pounds and vpwards, and this 

King as First- 

fruita, vnder the name [and title] of firft fruits.^ 

Faculties. . < [With vs alfo it is permitted, that a fufficient man 

enabling men to /, i-i- y • r i • kx i i i i. . 

hold two Uvinga may (by difpenfation from the pnnce*) hold two liumgs, 

not over SO . . 

mUes apart. not diftant either from other aboue thirtie miles; 

Lincoln to stop them in his* diocese, 114, 612 ; Abuses of these exercises, G. 326 ; 
Archbishop Grindal's orders for their reformation, 327 ; the Queen orders the Arch- 
bishop to put a stop to them, 328 ; his expostulations with her on the subject, 329, 
658 ; the Queen's letter for their suppression, 574, W. I. 163/* — Index to Strype't 
Works, vol. ii.. p. 208 (1828 edit.). 

There are frequent allusions to the Propheayingt ** in the Bishops' Injunctions 
and Questions, the whole of which are printed in the Appendix to the 2nd Report 
of the Ritual Commistion, See page 432, par. 25 ; p. 435, par. 20 ; p. 445, par. 
26 ; p. 447, par. 18."— F. i in the » linings 

' John Parkhurst, Bishop of Norwich, writing to his friend Henry BuUinger, 
on April 28, 1562, says : — ** And that you might not think I had forgotten you 
(since I was unable to write through illness), I sent you a small present. Whoever 
Ithall have paid my Jirst fruits^ and extricated myself from debt, you shall know 
who and what kind of a man is your friend Parkhurst." — Parker Society's Ziirich 
Letters, i. 107. — F. * This addition ends on p. 22.— F. 

^ The act of Henry VIII. for restraining pluralities contains a clause making 
employment at court an excuse for non-residence and pluralities; see Tyndale's 
Expositions, ^e., 256, 336. Bradford contends that they are hurtful to the Church, 
Writings, ii. 395 ; so does Jewel, ii. 984 ; Whitgift defends them, i. 528, &c. See 
also Bullinger*8 Decades, vr. 144 ; Hutchinson's Works, 6 ; Latimer's WorkSf i. 
122; Whitgift's Works, 1. 506, &o., Parker Society (Index).—?. 
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[whereby it commeth to pafTe, that as hir maieftie dooth 
reape fome commoditie by the facultie, fo the vnition 
of two in one man dooth bring oftentimes more benefit 
to one of them in a moneth (I meane for dodrine) 
than they haue had before peraduenture in manie 
yeares. 

Manie exclame againft fuch faculties,^ as if there Many object to 

, this pluraliaxn, 

were mo good preachers that want maintenance, than 
linings to mainteine them. In deed, when a lining is 
void, there are fo manie futors for it, that a man would 
thinke the report to be true, and mod certeine : but but there are so 

few really good 

when it commeth to the triall, who are fufficient, and Ministers, 

who not, who are ftaied men in conuerfation, iudge- 

ment, and learning ; of that great number you fhall 

hardlie find one or two, fuch as they ought to be : and 

yet none more earned to make fute, to promife largelie, 

beare a better ihew, or find fault with the date of 

things, than they. Neuerthelefle, I doo not thinke that 

their exclamations, if they were wilelie handled, are 

altogither grounded vpon rumors or ambitious minds, 

if you refpeft the date of the thing it felfe, and not 

the neceffitie growing through want of able men, to we so want 

fiimidi out all the cures in England, which both our 

vniuerfities are neuer able to performe. For if you bridg^andOx- 

obferue what numbers of preachers Cambridge^ and ^ye^igh,"^ 

^ See W. Stafford's argument against pluralities in his Compendiotu ExaminO' 
turn, 1581, foL 53. "What reason is it that one man should haue two mens 
liuinges and two mens charge, when he is able to discharge but one P Theit, to 
haue more, and discharge the cure of neuer a one, is to farre agaynst reason. But 
some percase will say, ' there be some of ys worthy a greater preferment then others, 
and one benefice were to litle for such a one.' Is there not as many degrees in the 
Tariety of benefices as there is in mens qualities ? Tes, forsooth, there is yet in 
this realme (thanked be God) benefices from M. markes to XX. markes a yeare of 
sundry yi^ue to endow euery man with, after his qualities and degree. And if a 
meane benefice happen to fal, let euery man be contented therewith til a better fal," 
Ac. &c.— F. 

* ** It would pytye a mans hert to heare that that I heare of the state of Cam- 
bridge : what it is in Oxforde I can not tell. Ther be few do study diuinitie, but 
so many as of nocessiti must furnish tho CoUedges. For their lyuynges be so small, 
and Tytaylee so dere, that they tarry not ther, but go other where to teke lyuynges, 
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[Oxford doo yearelie fend foorth ; and how manie new 
compofitions are made in the court of firft fruits, by 
the deaths of the laft incumbents : you fhall foone fee 
a difference. Wherefore, if in countrie townes & cities, 
that itM be a yea euen in London it felfe, foure or fine of the litle 
fourorfiveiitue churches were brought into one, the inconuenience 

churchos into 

ono. would in great part be redreffed and amended. 

One smaiuiving And to faie truth, one mod commonlie of thefe 

won't koop a /-iif* • /-/-fi i i •• »i 

mean 8chuUr imall uuHigs IS oi lo little valuc, that it IS not able to 

even. Ixjing only . y , i i_ i /y i j 

from £10 to £30 maintciue a meane fcnolar, much lelle a learned man, 

a year. 

as not being aboue ten, twelue, (ixteene, feuenteene, 
twentie, or thirtie pounds at the mod, toward their 
charges, which now (more than before time) doo go 
out of the fame. I faie more than before, bicaufe 
euerie fmall trifle, noble mans requeft, or courtefie 
The clergy are craucd by the bifliop, dooth impofe and command a 

now, too, more 

taxt than ever, twentith part, a three fcore part, or two pence in the 
pound, &c : out of our liuings, which hitherto hath not 
beene vfuallie granted, but by confent of a fynod, 
wherein things were decided according to equitie, 
and the poorer fort confidered of, which now are equal- 
lie burdened.] 
[First frniut ^ ^^ P^ic alfo the tentlis of our liuings to the prince 

we Tlay*yoariy yearelie, according to fuch valuation of ech of them, 
e ijuecn. ^^ \^2X\i beene latelie made : ^ [which ' neuertheleffe in 
tfme pad were not annuall, but voluntarie, & paid at 
requeft of king or pope. Herevpon alfo hangeth a 
pleafant ftorie though doone of late yeares, to wit 1452, 

and BO they go aboute. Nowe there bo a fewe gentylmen, and they studye a little 
dioinitie. . . . There be none nowe but grcate mens sonnes in CoUedges, and theyr 
fathers loke not to haue them preachers^ so euerye waye thys offyce of preachynge 
is pyncht at." — Latimer** 6th Sermon be/ore Edward JF., a.d. 1549, p. 140, ed. 
Arbor. 

The scarcity of preachers in the time of Queen Elizabeth is lamented by Jewel 
in his TTorkt, ii. 999, 1000, and by Archbp. Sandys, JForktt p> 154 (Parker Soc.). 
He also complains of the ignorance of ministers in Elizabeth's time, Worktf ii. 
1012 (Parker 80c.).— F. 

^ — * They paye the tenthes yearely also of theyr sayde Unyngea accordyng to such 
ralnations as have beene made latelye of the same. 

' This addition ends on p. 24. — F. 
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[at which time the cleargie, feeing the continuall lofTes 
that the king of England fufteined in France, vpon 
feme motion of releefe made, granted in an open 
conuocation to giue him two tenths toward the re- in 1452 the 

clergy votod 

couerie of Burdeaux, which his grace verie thankefuUie King 

. two touthfl to 

receiued. It fortuned ahb at the fame time that Vin- recover Bor- 

dOHUX. 

centius Clemens the popes factor was here in England, The Pope's 
who hearing what the clergie had doone, came into the 
conuocation houfe alfo in great had and leffe fpeed, 
where, in a folemue oration he earneftlie required them urg'd them to 
to be no lefle fauourable to their fpirituall father the the Pope, 
pope, and mother the fee of Rome, than they had 
fhewed themfelues vnto his vafTall and inferiour, mean- 
ing their fouereigne lord in temporall iurifdidtion, &c. 
In deliuering alfo the caufe of his fute, he fhewed how 
ffreeuoullie the pope was dilhirbed by cutthrotes, varlets, as ho was di»- 

, . . . , turbd by eut- 

and harlots, which doo now fo abound in Rome, that throats and 

. . harlots in Rome. 

his hohneffe is m daiiie danger to be made awaie 

amongft them. To be Ihort, when this fine tale was 

told, one of the companie flood vp and faid vnto him : An Englishman 

"My lord, we haue heard your requeftj and, as we 'Wo'can'tnayto 

,. 11. 1 /-I 1 Bupprofls the 

thinke, it deferueth Iitle confideration and lefle eare ; hariota that you 

Romish clergy 

for how would you haue vs to contribute to his aid s^ipportin 

•^ Rome.' 

in fuppreffion of fuch as he and fuch as you are, doo 
continuall vphold : it is not vnknowen in this houfe 
what rule is kept in Rome.'* 

"I grant" (quoth Vincent) "that there wanteth • True/ said tho 

Factor * 

iufl reformation of mauie things in that citie, which 

would haue beeue made fooner, but now it is too late : 

neuerthelelfe I befeech you to WTite vnto his holinelfe, 

with requeft that he w^ould leaue and abandon that • but do you ask 

Babylon, which is but a finke of mifchiefe, and keepe loavo R«nno. 

. that wink of 

his court elfewhere in place of better fame. And this inuiuity. and 

give him your 

he fliall be the better able alfo to performe, if by your 

Miberalitie extended towards him, vnto whom you are pp. 137] 

mofl bound, he be incouraged thereto.'* Manie other J^abi?h£nto 

words pafTed to and fro amongfl them, howbeit in the ^** *** 
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Biit tho English 
clergy wouldn't. 

Besides our 
tenths. 



we pay 
firstfruits, 



for 1)oth which a 
special Court 
of Firstfruits 
and Tenths has 
been set up, 



and if a pamon 
doesn't pay up, 
he incurs a 
great pwnal^. 



We cler^ pay 
[StdsMfs] too, 
mors than the 
laity. 



Out of £20 a 
year, 



we hardly get 
£I3««. 8d. 



We can't get 
reUef from 
taxation, on 
account of 
povertT, like 
the laity can. 

^ which 



[end Vincent ouercame not, but was difmided without 
anie penie obteined. But to returne to our tenths, a 
paiement firfl as deuifed by the pope, and afterward 
taken vp as by the prefcription of the king, wherevnto 
we may ioine alfo our firft fruits, which is one whole 
yeares commoditie of our lining, due at our entrance 
into the fame, the tenths abated vnto the princes cofers, 
and paid commonlie in two yeares.] For the receipt 
[alfo] of thefe * two paiments, an efpeciall office or 
court is ereded, which beareth name of firft fruits and 
tenths, wherevnto, if the partie to be preferred, doo not 
make his dutiful! repaire by an appointed time after 
pofleHion taken, there to compound for the paiment of 
his [faid] fruits, he incurreth the danger of a great 
penaltie, limited by a certeine flatute prouided in that 
behalfe, againfl fuch as doo intrude into the ecclefi- 
aflicall fundion, [and refiife to paie the accuflomed 
duties belonging to the fame.] 

They paie likewife fubfidies with the temporaltie, 
but in fuch fort, that if thefe paie after foure ihillings 
for land, the cleargie contribute ^ commonlie after fix 
ihillings of the pound, fo that of a benefice of twentie 
pomids by the yeare, the incumbent thinketh himfelfe 
well acquited, if, all ^ordinarie paiments' being dif- 
charged, he may referue * thirteene pounds fix ihillings 
eight pence ^ towards his owne fuilentation, and main- 
tenance of his famllie. Seldome alfo are they without 
the compaiTe of a fubfidie, for if they be one yeare 
cleare from this paiement, [a thing not often ieene of 
late yeeres,] they are like in the next to heare of another 
grant : fo that I faie againe they are feldome without 
ihe limit of a fubfidie. [Herein alfo they fomewhat 
find themfelues grieued, that] the laitie may at euerie 
taxation * helpe themfelues, and fo they doo through 
confideration had of their decaie and hinderance, and 
yet their impoueriihment cannot but touch alfo the 
paje ' — ' things * — ^ fifleene poonde ^ taxation also 
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parfon or vicar, [vnto whom fuch libertie is denied,] 
as is dailie to be feene in their accompts and 
ti things. 

[Some of them alfo, after the manages of their 
children, will haue their proportions qualified, or by 
freendfhip get themfelues quite out of the booke. But 
what iland I vpon thefe things, who haue rather to 
complaine of the iniurie offered by fome of our 
neighbors of the laitie, which dailie indeuor to bring The laity too 

. ^ try to make ub 

vs alfo within the compaife of their fifteens or taxes for clergy pay 

partofthoir 

their owne eafe, whereas the taxe of the whole realme. Fifteen* or 

Taxes, 

which is commonlie greater in the champeigne than 
woodland foile, amount eth ouelie to 37930 pounds nine 
pence halfepenie, is a burden eafie inough to be borne 
vpon fo manie fhoulders, without the helpe of the 
cleargie, whofe tenths and fubfidies make vp commonlie tho' our Tenth* 

and SuTjaldiee 

a double, if not troublefome vnto their aforefaid are twice as 

heary as their 

paiments. Sometimes alfo we are threatned with a Taxes. 

Melli^s inquirendum f as if our liuings were not racked 

high inough alreadie. But if a man ihould feeke out 

where all thofe church lands, which in time pad did Where are the 

111- • 1 old Church 

contnbute vnto the old lumme required or to be made landugoneto? 

^ Let the laity 

Vp, no doubt no fmall number of the laitie of all dates p*y 'or them, 
fhould be contributors alfo with vs, the prince not 
defrauded of hir expe6tation and right. We art alfo 
charged with armor & munitions from thirtie pounds We're oharg'd 
vpwards, a thing more needful!, than diuerfe other and Munition* 

too 1 

charges impofed vpon vs are conuenient 3 by which & 
other burdens our eafe groweth to be more heauie by a 
great deale (notwithflanding our immunitie from 
temporall feruices) than that of the laitie, and for ought 
that I fee, not likelie to be diminiihed, as if the church The Church is 

. now the ass 

were now become the afle whereon euerie market man 'or every man 

to ride on 1 

is to nde and cad his wallet.] 

The other paiments due vnto the archbidiop and JJ®,PJg '**^ 
bifhop at their feuerall vifitations (of which the fird is 
double to the latter) and fuch alfo as the archdeacon 
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and double 
Inquisition foM 
to the Prince. 

Thus we pay 
for Prince and 
Laity too, 



and they both 
grumble at 
usandilander 
ua. 



receiueth at his fynods, &c : remaine dill as tbej did 
without anie alteration 5 onelie this I thinke be added 
within memorie of man, that at the comraing of euerie 
prince, his appointed officers doo commonlie viiit the 
whole real me vnder the forme of an eccleiiadicall 
inquifition, in which the clergie doo [vfuallie] paie 
double fees, as vnto the archbiihop. Hereby then, 
and by thofe alreadie remembred, it is found that the 
church of England is no lelTe commodious to the 
princes coffers than the [date of the] laitie, if it doo 
not farre exceed the fame, dnce their paiments are 
certeiue, continuall, and feldome abated, howfoeuer 
they gather vp their owne duties [with grudging, 
murmuring, fute, and flanderous fpeeches of the 
paiers,] or haue their linings otherwife hardlie valued 
vnto the vttermoft farding, or fhrewdlie cancelled by 
the couetoufnefle of the patrones,^ of whome fome doo 
beftow aduoufons of benefices vpon their bakers, 
butlers, cookes, [good archers, falconers,] and horffe- 
keepers,^ in fled of other recompenfe, for their long 

^ (Long side-note here in edition of 1577, as follows) : The yerj cause 
why weaners pedlors & glouers haue been made Ministers, for ^Ae learned refuse 
such matches, so that yf the Bishops in times past hadde not made such by oversight 
friendship I wote not howe such men should haue done wyth their aduousons, as for 
a glouer or a tayler will be glad of an augmcfitatiofi of 8 or 10 pound by the yere, 
and well contented that his patrone shall haue all the rest, so he may be sure of this 
pension. 

s ** But what do you patrons ? Sell your benefices, or give them to your senrants 
for their serrice, for keeping of hounds or hawks, for making of your gardena. 
These patrons regard no souls, neither their own nor other men's. What care they 
for souls, so they hare money, though they [souls] perish, though they go to the 
deril P "—Latimer's Sermon at Stamford, 9 Nov. 1650, Works, i. 290. 

On the general character of the ministers of England, see the Parker Society's 
Ziirieh Letterty il 63. Harding calls them tinkers, tapsters, fiddlers and pipers, 
Jewel's Worki, iv. 873, 209 ; Jewel admits their want of learning:, ib, 910 ; many of 
them were made of " the basest sort of the people," Whitgift's Work$, i. 316; arti- 
ficers and unlearned men were admitted to the ministry, Archbp. Parker's Corr$» 
tporuUneej p. 120 ; many had come out of the shop into the clergy, Fulke's JForkif 
ii. 118 ; an order was given to ordain no more artificers, Archbp. Grindal's JUmaim, 
p. 241, note ; some beneficed ministers were neither priests nor deacons, Archbp. 
Parker's Corr., pp. 128, 154, 308 ; laymen were presented to benefices, and made 
prebendaries, ib, 311, 312, and an Archdeacon was not in orders, ib, 142, note. — 
Farkir Society' t Index^ p. 537.— F. 



Some greedy 
patrons eren 
give advowsons 
to their cooks, 
falconers, and 
houaekecrpers. 
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and faithfull feruice, which they imploie [afterward] 
vnto their mod aduantage.^ 

[Certes here they referable the pope verie much, 
for as he fendeth out his idols, fo doo they their para- 
fites, pages, chamberleins, ftewards, groomes, & lackies j 
aud yet thefe be the men that firft exclame of the and yet ay 

. , , . . out about the 

mfumciencie of the minifters, as hoping thereby in due incompetency 

' ^ ^ ^ of Minister* I 

time to get alfo their glebes and grounds into their 

hands.^ In times pail, biihopriks went almofl after the Of old. Bidiops 

{uid their 

fame maner vnder the laie princes, and then vnder the patrona foi 

their Beet. 

pope, fo that he which helped a clerke vnto a fee, was 
fure to haue a prefent or purfe fine, if not an annuall 
pention, belides that which went to the popes coffers, 
and was thought to be verie good merchandize. 
Hereof one example may be touched, as of a thing Take an 
doone in my yoonger daies, whileft queene Marie bare Queen Mary's 

days : 

the fwaie and gouerned in this land. After the death 

of Stephan Gardiner, the fee of Winchefter was void after Gardiner's 

^ . death, Cardinal 

for a feafon, during which time cardinall Poole made Pole seisd his 

^ vacant see of 

feizure vpon the reuenues and commodities of the fame, Winchester. 

pretending authoritie there\'nto Sede vacante, by vertue 

of his place. With this a6t of his, the biiliop of Lin- To stop him, the 

' ^ I will not speak now of them that, being not content with their lands and 
rents, do catch into their hands spiritual livings, as parsonages and such like ; and 
that under the pretence to make provision for their houses. What hurt and damage 
this realm of England doth sustain by that devilish kind of provision for gentlemen's 
houses, knights* and lords' houses, they can tell best that do travel in the countries, 
and see with their eyes great parishes and market towns, with innumerable others, 
to be utterly destitute of God's word ; and that, because that these greedy men have 
apoiled the livings, and gotten them into their hands ; and instead of a faithful and 
painful preacher, they hire a Sir John, which hath better skill in playing at tables, 
or in keeping of a garden, than in God's word ; and he for a trifle doth serve the 
cure, and so help to bring the people of God in danger of their souls. And all those 
serve to accomplish the abominable pride of such gentlemen, which consume the 
goods of the poor (the which ought to have been bestowed upon a learned minister) 
in costly apparel, belly-cheer, or in building of gorgeous houses." 1562. A. Bcmher's 
DedicaUon to Latimer's Sermons on the Lord's Prayer of a.d. 1552. Zatimer^g 
Warki, I 317 (Parker Soc.).— F. 

* On the neglect of their duties by the Elizabethan clergy, and shifting the 
eonsequences of it on to the laity, see the Doctor's speech, on leayes 51^53 of Wm 
Stafford's Compendious Examination^ 1581 a.d. — F. 
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BUhop of 
Lincoln askt 
the Pope for 
the see, 



and promiat 
him £1600 ft 
year for it. 

The Pope, 
counting more, 
rebukt the 
Bishop for his 
■imony. 



frightend him, 



got more money 
out of him. 



and then 
procurd him 
the 804 



I could teU 
many more 
like nuM. 



V p. 138] 



Our old names, 
parson, Yicar, 
cc.,a] 



are still 



us'd. 



the Canon Law 
la stiU pleaded. 



colne (called White) tooke fuch dilpleafure, that he 
depped in like a mate^ with full purpofe (as he faid) to 
keepe that fee from mine. He wrote alfo to Paulus 
the fourth pope, requiring that he might be preferred 
therevnto, promifing fo as he might be Compos voti, to 
paie to the popes coffers i6oo pounds yearlie during his 
naturall life, and for one yeere after. But the pope 
nothing J iking of his motion, and yet defirous to reape 
a further benefit, iirft (hewed himfelfe to flomach his 
limonicall pradlife verie grieuouflie, confidering the 
dangeroufnelle of the time and prefent eftate of the 
church of England, which hoong as yet in balance 
readie to yeeld anie waie, fauing foorlh right, as he 
alledged in his letters. By which replie he fo terrified 
the poore bilhop, that he was driuen vnto another ilTue, 
I meane, to recouer the popes good will, with a further 
fumme than flood with his eafe to part withall. In the 
end, when the pope had gotten this fleece, a new deuife 
was found, and meanes made to and by the prince, that 
White might be biihop of Winchefler, which at the 
lafl he obteined, but in fuch wife as that the pope and 
his neerefl friends did lofe but a little by it. I could, 
if need were, fet downe a report of diuerfe other the 
like pradifes, but this fhall fuffice in fleed of all the 
reft, leaft in reprehending of vice I might fhew my felfe 
to be a teacher of vngodlinelfe, or to fcatter more 
vngratious feed in lewd ground ^alreadie choked with 
wickednelfe.] 

^To proceed therefore with the reft, I thinke it 
good alfo to remember, that the names ' vfuallie giuen 
vnto fuch as feed the ftocke, remaine in like fort as in 
times paft, fo that thefe words, parfon, vicar, curat, 
and fuch are not yet' abolifhed more than the canon 
law it felfe, which is dailie pleaded, as I haue faid elfe- 
wherej although the ftatutes of the realme haue 
greatlie infringed the large fcope, and brought the 



s — * fiat to proceede with our purpose. The names moreoyer 



aayet 
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exercife of the fame into feme narrower limits. There 
is nothing read in our churches but the canonical! 
fcriptures, whereby it commeth to pafle that the woroiuithe 
pfalter is faid ouer once in thirtie daies, the new tefta- month, 

* the New Testa- 

ment foure times, and the old teftament once in the nient4tiine8 

a year, and the 

yeare. And herevnto if the curat be adiudged by the ^Jj* ^ST'if 
bifhop or his deputies, fufficientlie inftruded in the ^rSS^^^ 
holie fcriptures, [and therewithal! able to teach,] he 
permitteth him to malce fome expofition or exhortation 
in his parifh, vnto amendment of life. And for fo ^ 
much as our churches and vniuerlities haue beene fo 
fpoiled in time of errour, as there cannot yet be had 
fuch number of able ^ paftours as may fuffice for euerie 
parifh to haue one^: there are [(belide foure fermons 
appointed by publilce order in the yeare)] certeine 
fermons or homilies (deuifed by fundrie learned men. The Homtlu$ 
confirmed for found do6trine by confent of the diuines, church on 
and publike authoritie of the prince) and thofe ap- 
pointed to be read by the curats of meane vnderftanding 
(which homilies doo comprehend the principall parts of 
chriflian do6trine, as of original! (inne, of iudification 
by faith, of charitie, and fuch like) vpon the fabbaoth Sabbath-days; 
daies, vnto the congregation. *And after a certeine neart^eV"** 
number of pfalmes read, which are limited according to so are the 
the dates of the month, for morning and eueningpraier, 
we haue two leifons, wherof the firft is taken out of two LeMoni, 
the old teilament, the fecond out of the new ; and of 
thefe latter, that in the morning is out of the gofpels, 
the other in the after-noone, out of fome one of the 
epiflles. After morning praier alfo we haue the letanie and after 

J /• zr • . . Morning 

and fuffi-ages, an muocation in mine opinion not Prayer, the 

. Litany and 

deuifed without the great afliftance of the fpirit of God, Suffrages. 
although manie curious mindficke perfons vtterlie con- 

* for as ' learned » See note, p. 21 aboYe.— P. 

* — * Likewise in our common prayer, the lessons are onely certeine appointt'd 
chapters, taken out of the olde & newe Testament The administration morooncr of 
the saeraments and residne of the sernice is done in the churches wholly 
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Then we have 
the Com- 
munion : or if 
no people come 
to it, we read 
the Decalogue, 
Ac. : then a 
Homily: 



lastly, Bap- 
tf*»"»t 



Pot Afternoon 
Service we have 
Psalms, Leaeona, 
and a Sermon 
mr Catechising. 



[4 for first 
last page.] 

All is in the 
▼xilgar tongue, 
l^in Cathe- 
drals, Ac, the 
psalms are 
sung, 



and also the 
answers in the 
Communion. 



Hie translation 
of the Services 
always offended 
the rope, 



though some 
Princes would 
haye it. 



demne it as fuperditious, and fauoring ot coniuration 
and forcerie. 

This being doone, we proceed vnto the communion, 
if anie communicants be to receiue the eucharifl j if not 
we read the decalog, epiftle and gofpell, with the 
Nicene creed (of fome in derifion called the drie com- 
munion,) and then proceed vnto an homilie or fermon, 
which hath a pfalme before and after it, and finallie 
vnto the baptifme of fuch infants as on euerie fabaolh 
daie (if occafion fo require) are brought vnto the 
churches : and thus is the forenoone beftowed. In the 
after noone likewife we meet againe, and after the 
pfalmes and leifons ended, we haue commonlie a 
fermon, or at the leaftwife our youth catechifed by 
the fpace of an houre. And thus doo we fpend the 
fabaoth daie in good and godlie exercifes, all doone ^ in 
our \'ulgar toong, that each one prefent may heare 
aud vnderfland the fame, which alfo in cathedrall and 
collegiat churches is fo ordered, that the pfalmes onelie 
are foong by note, the refl being read (as in common 
pariih churches) by the minider with a lowd voice, 
fauiug that in the adminiftration of the communion the 
quier fingeth the anfwers, the creed, and fundrie other 
things appointed, but in fo plaine, I faie, and diftiud 
maner, that each one prefent may vnderlland what 
they fing, euerie word hauiug but one note, though 
the whole harmonic conlift of manie parts, and 
thofe verie cunninglie fet by the ikilfuU in that 
fcience. 

[Certes this tranflation of the feruice of the church 
into the vulgar toong, hath not a litle offended the 
pope almoft in euerie age, as a thing verie often at- 
tempted by diners princes, but neuer generallie obteined, 
for feare leaft the confenting thervnto might breed the 
ouerthrow (as it would in deed) of all his religion and 
hierarchic J neuerthelefle, in fome places where the 
kings and princes dwelled not vnder his nofe, it was 
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performed maugre bis rcfiflance. Wratiflaus duke of wraiisiauBof 

Bohemia^ would long fiuce baue doone the like alfo in 

his kingdome -, but not daring to venter fo farre without 

the coufent of the pope, be wrote vnto him thereof, aaict the Pope's 

conaent to it, 

and receiued his anfwer inhibitorie vnto all his pro- 
ceeding in the fame : — 

Gregorius feptimus, Vrat{/lao Bohemorum duci, &^c. 
Quia nohilitds tua postulat, qubd fecundum Sciauonicam 
linguam apud vos diuinum celebrari annueremus qfficium, 
fcias nos huic petitioni tuce nequaqudm poffe fauere, ex but the Pope 
hoc nempe fe voluentibus liquet, non immeritb facram 
fcripturam Optimo Deo placuiffe quibufdam locis ejfe 
occultam ; ne Ji ad liquidum cunclis pateret,forti vile- 
fceret, H fubiaceret defpeSiui, aut prau^ intelleSla d 
mediocrU'US in errorem induceret, Neque eni/n ad 
excufationem iuuat, qubd quidam viri hoc, quodjimplex 
populus qucerit patienter tulerunt, feu incorreSium dimi- 
ferunt : cum primitiua ecclefia multa difsimulauerit, quce 
d fan6tis patribus postmodum, Jirmata ckristianitate to* 
religione crefcente, fubtili examinatione correSia funt : 

vnde id ni fiat, quod d vestris imprudenter expofcitur, and forbade its 

, being done. 

authoritate beati Petri inkibemus ; teque ad honorem 
optimi Dei huic vance temeritati viribus totis refistere 
pracipimus, ksfc. Datum Roma, ts^c. 

I would fet downe two or three more of the like 
inftruments paifed from that fee vnto the like end, but 
this {hall fuffice, being leife common than the other, 
which are to be had more plentiful lie.] 

As for our churches themfelues, belles, and times Ourchnrchea 

remain as of 

of morning and euening praier, remaine ^ as in times old ; but 

idolatroua 

pafl, fauiug that all images, ilirines, tabernacles, rood- ima«r«i. ko,, are 

removd, 

lofts, and monuments of idolatrie are remooued, taken 

downe, and defaced ; onelie the (lories in glade except the 

Btories in the 

windowes excepted, which for want of fufficient (lore giaaa windows, 

which would 

of new (hiffe, and by rcafon of extreame charge that cost too much 

'' ° to change. 

ihould grow by * the alteration of the fame into white 
^ they remaine ' throwe 
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The choir is not 
cut off from the 
body of the 
church. 



where the 
Miiiister aaya 
hifi service in a 
litUe taber- 
nacle. 



and the people 
pray with him. 



Holy and 
Festival-Days 
have been 
reduc'd 

from 125 to 91 
(that is, from 43, 
with 52 Simdays 
and SO eves, to 
27. with 52 Sun- 
days and 12 
eves); 

and all wakes 
and gilds have 
been stopt, 

as well as 
rioting at 
bride^iles. 

We might as 
well get rid 
of Apostles' 
and tie Virgin 
Mary's days, &o. 
too. 



pp.1391 

Ours is more 
decent than the 
Popish cleiigy's. 



panes throughout the realme, are not altogither 
abolifhed in mod places at once, but by little and little 
fuffered to decaie, that white glade may be prouided 
and fet vp in their roomes. Finallie, whereas there 
was woont to be a great partition betweene the quire 
and the bodie of the church j now it is either verie 
fmall or none at all : and to faie the truth altogither 
ueedleile, fith the minifler faith his feruice commonlie 
in the bodie of the church, with his face toward the 
people, in a little tabernacle of wainfcot prouided for 
tlie purpofe : by which means the ignorant doo not 
onelie learne diuerfe of the pfalmes and vfuall praiers 
by heart, but alfo fuch as can read, doo praie togither 
with him : fo that the whole congregation at one 
indaut ^ powre out their petitions vnto the lining God, 
for the whole edate of his church in mod earned and 
feruent manner. [Our holie and fediuall daies are 
verie well reduced alfo vnto a lede number j for 
whereas (not long dnce) we had vnder the pope foure 
fcore and fif teene, called fediuall, and thirtie Prof est i, 
bedde the ftindaies, they are all brought vnto feauen 
and twentie : and wiih them the fuperfluous numbers 
of idle waks, guilds, fraternities, church-ales, helpe-ales, 
and foule-ales, called alfo dirge-ales, with the heathnidi 
rioting at bride-ales, are well diminidied and laid adde. 
And no great matter were it if the feads of all our 
apodles, euangelids, and martyrs, with that of all fain6b, 
were brought to the holie daies that follow vpon Chrid- 
mafle, Eader, and Whitfuntide j and thofe of the virgine 
Marie, with the red, vtterlie remooued from the calen- 
dars, as neither necelfarie nor commendable in a 
reformed church. 

*Theapparell in like fort of our clergie men is com- 
lie, & in truth, more decent than euer it was in the 
popish church : before the vniuedities bound their 
graduats vnto a dable attire, afterward vftirped also 

^ instant doo 
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cuen by the blind fir Johns. For if you penife well 

my chronologie iufuing^ you (hall find, that they went 

either in diuerfe colors hke plaiers, or in garments of They drost in 

light hew, as yellow, red, greene, &c : with their fhooes ^JP^®^:^^^ 

piked, their haire crifped, their girdles armed with Jj^ril^„oma. 

filuer; their fhooes, fpurres, bridles, &c: buckled with «»«»*«. 

like mettall : their apparell (for the raofl part) of filke, aUks and f ur. 

and richUe furred j their cappes laced and butned with 

gold : fo that to meet a priefl in thofe daies, was to 

behold a peacocke that fpreadeth his taile when he Aprfettwaaiike 

danfeth before the henne^: which now (I faie) is well ing before a hen. 

reformed. Touching hofpitalitie, there was neuer anie [Hospitaiitu.i 

greater vfed in England, fith by reafoii that mariage is The marriage of 

permitted to him tliat will choofe that kind of life, increaat thin, 

their meat and drinke is more orderlie and frugallie 

drefTed j their furniture of lioufliold more conucnient 

and better looked vnto: and the poore oftener fed and the poor are 

' ^ now oftener fed. 

generallie than heretofore they haue beene, when onlie 
a few bifliops, and double or treble beneficed men did 
make good cheere at ChriflmafTe onelie, or otherwife 
kept great houfes for the interteinment of the rich, 
which did often fee and vifit them. It is thought 
much per^duenture, that fome bifhops, &c: in our time Some of our 

J n /• 1 . t • 1 ,. 1. . Bishope are not 

doo come Ihort of the ancient glut tome and prodigalitie so hospitable aa 

Popish ones, 

of their predeceflbrs : but to fuch as doo confider of the because their 

income is cut 

curtaihug of their linings, or excefliue prices whervnto down, 
things are growen, and how their courfe is limited by 
law, and eflate looked into on euery fide, the caufe of 
their fo dooing is well inough perceiued. This alfo 
ofFendeth manie, that they fhould, after their deaths, if they leave 

1 /• Ai property to their 

ieaue their fubflances to their wiues and children : wives, 
wheras they confider not, that in old time fuch as had ao did Popish 

. Priests to their 

no lemans nor baftards ^ (verie few were there Grod wot lonwma and 

bastards, 

of this fort) did Ieaue their goods and pofTeffions to 

1 See Chaucer's description of his Monk, Prol. to Cant, Tale$^ 1. 165-207 ; and 
my Ballad* from AfaniueripU, vol. i. p. 193-4.— F. 

* See Balladifrom ManiueripU, vol. i. p. 69-78. — F. 
HABBISOir. 8 
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or thoir kiiuh 
folk. 



Instoad of 
foundlug Col- 
leges, 

we do good at 
our homes. 

[Mariagie.'] 

If some of our 
widows marry 
again badly. 



so do some 
duchesses. 



Eve will be Eve, 
though Adam 
say Nay. 
[ Thnii-bar§ 

whence they 
come.] 



Why, from 
ratrons grind- 
ing us: 



gettinpf Hawks* 
meat out of us, 
as they call it. 



Patrons BCTai>e 
the wool from 
the cloaks of us 
parsons. 



May they get 

better, 

or may good 

Bishops bestow 

the livings on 

the dese^ng t 



their brethren and kinffolks, whereby (as I can (hew by 
good record) manie houfes of gentilitie haue growen 
and beene ereded. If in anie age fome one of them 
did found a college, almefhoufe, or fchoole, if you looke 
vnto thefe our times, you ihall fee no fewer deeds of 
charitie doone, nor better grounded vpon the right ftub 
of pietie than before. If you faie that their wiues be 
fond, after the deceafle of their hulbands, and beftow 
themfelues not fo aduifedlie as their calling requireth, 
(which, God knoweth, thefe curious furueiors make fmall 
accompt of in truth, further than thereby to gather 
matter of reprehenfion :) I befeech you then to looke 
into all dates of the laitie, & tell me whether fome 
ducheiTes, countefTes, barons, or knights wiues, doo not 
fullie fo often otFend in the like as they ? for Eue will 
be Eue, though Adam would faie naie. Not a few 
alfo find fault with our thred-bare gowns, as if not our 
patrones but our wiues were caufes of our wo. But if 
it were knowne to all, that I know to haue beene per- 
formed of late in Eile^x, — where a minifter taking a 
benefice (of lefle than twentie pounds in the Queenes 
bookes fo farre as I remember) was inforced to paie to 
his patrone, twentie quarters of otes, ten quarters of 
wheat, and fixteene yeerelie of barleie, which he called 
hawkes meat ; and another lett the like in farme to his 
patrone for ten pounds by the yeere, which is well 
woorth fortie at the lead, — tlie caufe of our thred-bare 
gownes would eafilie appeerej for fuch patrons doo 
fcrape the wooll from our clokes. Wherfore I may 
well faie, that fuch a thred-bare minifter is either an ill 
man or hath an ill patrone, or both ; and when fuch 
cookes & cobling fhifters * fhall be remooued and 
weeded out of the miniflerie, I doubt not but our 
patrons will proue better men, and be reformed whether 
they will or not, or elfe the (ingle minded biiliops fliall 
fee the liuing bellowed upon fuch as doo deferue it. 

1 See note 2, p. 26, aboTC. — F. 
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When the Pragmatike fandion tooke place firft in 
France, it was fuppofed that thefe enormities fliould 
vtterlie haue ceafed : but when the elections of bifliops Tiio French 

found they 

came once into the hands of the canons and fpirituall couidnttnwt 

CanouB, Ac 

men, it grew to be farre worfe. For they alfo witliin 
a while waxing couetous, by their owne experience 
learned aforehand, raifed the markets, and fought after 
new gaines by the gifts of the greateft linings in that 
countrie, wherein (as Alachumcll writeth) are eighteenc [Xumbrrr/ 

. churches in 

archbilhoprikes, one hundred fortie and (ixe biihoprikes, France.] 
740 abbies, elcuen vniucrlilies, 1000700 fteeples (if his 
report be found.) Some are of the opinion, that if Askinj? for men 
fufficient men in euerie towne might be font for from veraitios would 

not euro tho 

the vniuerfities, this mifchiefe would foone be remedied 5 ovu. 
but I am cleane of another mind. For when I con- 
fider wherevnto the gifts of fclowfliips in fome places 
aregrowen; the profit that arifeth at fundrie elections Thcrf nirrt/u 
of fcholars out of grammar fchooles, to the pofers, Uicrci 
fchoolemaflers, and preferrers of them to our vniuerfi- 
ties ; the gifts of a great number of almeflioufes builded Big thiovea 
for the maimed and impotent fouldiors, by princes and 
good men heretofore mooued with a pittifuU confider- 
ation of the poore dillrcirod ; how rewards, penfions, roiMngtho 

... . . poor; 

and annuities alfo doo roigne in other cafes, wherby 

the giuer is brousrht fomtimes into cxtreame miferie. He firivcrs of pcn- 

^ sions oven 

that not fo much as the roome of a common fouldior rcfu»d help ,- 
is not obteined oftentimes, without a JF/iat will you 'Whatiiyou 

g-ive?' alwuy«; 

giue me ? ; I am brought into fuch a millruft of the askt 
fequele of this deuife, that I dare pronounce (almoft 
for certeine) that if Homer were now aliue, it fliould 
be faid to him : 

Tuf/ue Ikh venias mujis comitatus Homere, if Homer came 

' ^ now ompty- 

Si nihil aUuiervi, il'is Homere foras ! handed, they'd 

•^ Bond him 

More I could faie, and more I would faie, of thefe pj^k^nff- 

' 'I could say 

and other things, were it not that in mine owne iudge- jjj^we ; but witli- 
ment I haue faid inough alreadie for the aduertifement 
of fuch as be wife. Neuerthelefle, before I finifh this 
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Now 111 add a 
few worda on 



\Old estate <if 
caihedrall 
churches^ 
Each see had 
oneachool. 



under ita 
Bishop, 



and the best 
scholars were 
put into the 
Cathedrals 



to be traind. 



After cxamina* 
tion 



and consecra- 
tion they wore 
sent out to 
work. 

[• p. 140] 



chapter, I will adde a word or two (fo brieflie as I can) of 
the old eftate of cathedrall churches, which I haue collect- 
ed togither here and there among the writers, and where- 
by it fhall eafilie be feene what they were, and how neere 
the gouernment of ours doo in thefe daies approch vnto 
them ; for that there is an irreconci liable ods betweene 
them and ihofe of the papifts, I hope there is no learned 
man indeed, but will acknowlege and yeeld vnto it. 

We find therefore in the time of the primiliue 
church, that there was in euerie fee or iurifdi(5tion one 
fchoole at the leafl, whereinto fuch as were catechiftes 
in chriftian religion did refort. And hereof as we may 
find great teftimonie for Alexandria, Antioch, Rome, 
and Hierufalem ; fo no fniall notice is left of the like in 
the inferior fort, if the names of fuch as taught in them 
be called to mind, & the hiflories well read which 
make report of the fame. Thefe fchooles were vnder 
the iurifdi6tion of the bifliops, and from thence did 
they & the reft of the elders choofe out fuch as were the 
ripeft fcholars, and willing to ferue in the minifterie, 
whome they placed alfo in their cathedrall churches, 
there not oneUe to be further inftructed in the know- 
ledge of the word, but alfo to invre them to the 
deliuerie of the fame vnto the people in found maner, 
to minifter tlie facraments, to vilit tlie ficke and 
brethren imprifoned, and to performe fuch other duties 
as then belonged to their charges. The bifhop him- 
felfe and elders of the church were alfo hearers and 
examiners of their doctrine, and being in procefle of 
time found meet workmen for the lords harueft, they 
were forthwith fent abrode (after impofition of hands, 
and praier generallie ^ made for their good proceeding) 
to fome place or other then deftitute of hir paflor, and 
other taken from the fchoole alfo placed in their 
roomes. What number of fuch clerks belonged now 
and then to fome one fee, the chronologic following 
ihall eafilie declare: and in like fort, what officers. 
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widowes, and other perfons were dailie mainteined Many widows, 

&c. wore then 

in thofe feafons by the offerings and oblations of the kept by the 

oflfcrintfs of the 

faithfull, it is incredible to be reported, if we compare faithful, but 

*■ * now few are. 

the fame with the decaies and ablations feene and 

pradifed at this prefent. But what is that in all the 

world which auarice and negligence will not corrupt Avarice reigns. 

and impaire? And as this is a paterne of the eftate of 

the cathedrall churches in thofe times, fo I wifh that I wish the old 

Cathcdral-sya- 

the like order of gouemment might once ag^ine be temwerer©- 

stord 1 

reftored vnto the fame, which may be doone with 

eafe, (ith the fchooles are alreadie builded in euerie Schools, Uni- 

diocefle, the vniuerlities, places of their preferment vnto Cathedrals are 

ready ; 

further knowledge, and the cathedrall churches great 

inough to receiue fo manie as ihall come from thence 

to be inftru6ted vnto do6lrine. But one hinderance of 

this is alreadie and more & more to be looked for 

(befide the plucking and fnatching commonlie feene but plunder of, 

from fuch houfes and the church) and that is, the 

generall contempt of the miniflerie, and fmall confider- and contempt 

, . for, the Minis- 

ation of their former paines taken, whereby lefle and try, prevent a 

competence 

Idle hope of competent maintenance by preachinc: the being got in it; 

' * " and so our best 

word is likelie to infue. Wherefore the greateft part Si^f*^®}*r^ 

of the more excellent wits choofe rather to imploy 

their ftudies vnto phyfike and the lawes, vtterlie giuing 

ouer the dudie of the fcriptures, for feare lead they 

fhould in time not get their bread by the fame. By 

this meanes alfo the dalles in their queeres would be Most of our 

, , , . , r/- 1 ^ \ . StaUsareempiy 

l)etter nlled, which now (for the molt part) are emptie, Prebends are 

not prebends, 

and prebends ihould be prebends indeed, there to line 

till they were preferred to fome ecclefiaflicall function, 

and then other men chofen to fucceed them in their 

roomes, whereas now prebends are but fuperfluous but useless ad- 

additaments vnto former excefles, 8c perpetuall com- preferments. 

modities vnto the owners, which before time were but 

temporall (as I haue faid before.) But as I haue good 

leifure to wi(h for thefe things : fo it fhall be a longer 

time before it will be brought to pafTe. Neuerthelelle, 
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I pray for re- as I Will praie for a reformation in this behalfe, fo will 

form of this, ^ 

and end. I here conclude this my difcourfe of the eftate of our 

churches, and go in hand with the limits and bounds 
of our feuerall fees, in fuch order as they fhall come 
vnto my prefent remembrance.] 



^ [Of the number of bifhoprikes and 

their feuerall circuits. 

Chap. 2.] * 

* TT "¥" Auing alreadie fpoken generally of the (late 
111 now treat I 1 of our church, now will I touch the fees 

of the sevend I I 

•oeu, aud first of J^ JJL fcucrallie, faicng fo much of ech of tliem 

as Ihall be conuenieut for the time, and not onelie out 

of the ancient, but alfo the later writers, and fomewhat 

of mine owne experience, beginning firll with the fee 

of Canturburie, as tlie moil notable, whofe archbiihop 

is the primat of all this land for ecclefiafticall iurif- 

di6tion, and moft accompted of commonlie, bicaufe he 

is neerer to the prince, and readie at euerie call.^ 

Canturhnrie, The iurifdidtion of Canturburie [therefore,] erected 

firft by Augustine the moonke, [in the time of Ethelbert 

king of Kent,] if you haue refpedt to hir' prouinciall 

Though itn pro- regiment, extendeth it felfe ouer all the fouth [and 

Boutti and West wcft] part[s] of this Hand [and Ireland, as I haue 

Ireland, ^^ noted ill the chapter precedent j and few ihires there 

are wherein the archbiihop hath not fome peculiars]. 

1 — 1 In 1577 ed. this chapter is run into the preceding one, or 5th of the 2nd 
Book. There is not much of Harrison's own self in this chapter, except ahout the 
collops (p. 61) and the Pope's best bellows (p. 63). I don't find it of much interest. — F. 

a — « Thus much briefly of the estate of the church of £ngland, I meane touch- 
ing the regiment of the same, y* seruice of God, & forme of common Prayer : now will 
I retume to the particular limites of eache seuerall Byshoprijc whereby we shall see 
theyr boundes and how farre thcyr iurisdictions doe extendc, beginning first with 
the Sie of Cantorbury in such briefe order as folowoth here at hand. * his 
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But if you regard the fame onelie that ' was and is 

proper* viito his fee [from the beginnino:!, it reacheth yet ita proper 

^ * '- ^^ °^ see i« only 

but ouer one parcell of Kent [which Rudhurne calleth W^^^ ^^a\ 

Cantwarland], the iurifdidtion ^ of Rochefter including^ 

the reft : fo that in this one countie the greatell arch- 

biflioprike and * the leafl biilioprike of all are linked * 

[in] togither. That of Canturburie hath vnder it one it has one Arch- 

dcaconry. 

archdeaconrie/ who hath iurifdidtion * ouer-eleauen 
deanries or a hundred sixtie® one parilh churches 5 
& in the popifh time [in (led of the 3093 pounds, itpaysth© 

Queen 

eighteene fhillings, halfepenie, farthing, which it now iBsoQs is«. id. 
paieth unto hir maieflie, vnder the name of firft frutes,] 
there went out of this fee to Rome, at euerie alien- 
ation* 1 0000 ducates or florens,^^ befide 5000 that the 
new ele6t [did] vfuallie paie ^* for his pall, [each ducat 
being then worth an Englifh crowne or thereabout, as 
I haue beene informed.] ^^ 

The fee of Rochefter is alfo included within the Rochester 
limits of Kent [being ere6ted by Auguftine in the 
604 of Grace, and reigne of Ceolrijc ouer the weft- 
Saxons. The bifhop of this fee hath one archdeacon, has one Arch- 

deaouix. 

vnder whofe gouernment in caufes ecclefiafticall are 
three deanries, or] ** 132 parifh churches : fo that hereby 
it is to be gathered, that there are ** 393 parifh churches 
in Kent, ouer which ^*the faid** two archdeacons ^^haue 
efpeciall cure & charge.^^ ^^ He was woont to paie alfo 
vnto the court of Rome at his admiffion to that fee ^^ 
1300 ducats or florens, [as I read, which was an hard 
valuation, confidering the fmalneife of circuit belong- 

1 — 1 belongeth unto ' diocesso ' enjoying * and at 

• united & strictly linked * archdeacon ' charge • three score aud 

• alienation for first fruites *° (for I read both) ^^ payed 

^^ pall. I woulde speake somewhat of his pcculiers dispersed here and there in 
other shires, but sith I haue no certaine knowledge of them, I passe them ouer untill 
an other tyme. 

15 whose Archdeacon hath onlye three denaries under his jurisdiction contayn- 
ing ** are at the least '* these 

^* afore remembred do exercise Ecclesiasticall authoritie 

^^ This Byshop at euery alienation was wont to pay to the Sie of Rome. 
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The Biahop of 
Rochester pajrs 
the Queen on 
his admlBaion 
£358 U, 6|d. 



The luckieet 
Archbishop of 
Canterbury was 
Thomas Kempe, 
son of A poor 
man of Wye, 



who was made 
a Cardinal, and 
vriest in the 
Court of Rome. 



He fovourd the 
Gospel, and 



started the Sab- 
iMith Sermons 
at Paul's Cross, 
which are now 
the soimdest in 
doctrine. 



Lcnd^ 



ing to his fee. Howbeit, in my time it is fo farre from 
eafe by diminution, that it is raifed to 1432 crownes, 
&c : or as we refolue them into our pounds, 358 pounds, 
three (hillings, fix pence, halfepennie, farthing, a reckon- 
ing a great deale more precifelie made than anie bifliop 
of that fee dooth take any great delight in.] He was ^ 
croffe-bearer in times ' paft vnto the archbifhop of Can- 
turburie. ' [And there are and haue beene few fees in 
England, which at one time or other haue not fetched 
their bilhops for the mofl part from this fee : for as it 
is of it felfe but a fmall thing in deed, fo it is com- 
monlie a preparatiue to an higher place. But of all 
that euer pofleffed it, Thomas Kempe had the best 
lucke, who, being but a poore mans fonne of Wie (vnto 
which towne he was a great benefactor), grew firfl to 
be do6tor of both lawes, then of diuinitiej and after- 
ward being promoted to this fee, he was tranflated 
from thence to Chichefter, thirdlie to London, next of 
all to Yorke, and final lie, after feauen and t wen tie 
yeares, to Canturburie, where he became alfo cardinall, 
deacon, and then preefl in the court of Rome, accord- 
ing to tliis verfe. Bis primas, ter prcefes, his cardine 
funSus. Certes I note this man, bicaufe he bare fome 
fauour to the furtherance of the gofpell ; and to that 
end he either builded or repared the pulpit in Paules 
churchyard, and tooke order for the continuall main- 
tenance of a fermon there vpon the fabaoth, which 
dooth continue vnto my time, as a place from whence 
the foundefl do6trine is alwaies to be looked for, and 
for fuch flrangers to refort vnto as haue no habitation 
in anie parilh within the citie where it ftandeth.] ' 
The fee of London * [was ereded at the firfl by 



1 also " *y™o 

*-^ and Instns wu tlie first Byshop that was installed in the same. 
4—4 whereof Mellitns is accouwtcd to be the first Pastor in the Popish Cataloge, 
is now contented to be under the goumannoe of a Bishop, which in olde time had hir 
Archebiihop vntill Cantorbnry bereft hir of that honour by the practise of Augustine 
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Lucius, who made it, of an archeflamine^ and temple was an Arch- 

' Disbop s B06 till 

of Jupiter, an archbilliops fee, and temple vnto the Augustine 
liuing God, and fo it continued, vntiil Auguftine 
tranflated the title thereof to Canturburie. The names tranafwrd it 

to Cauterbury. 

of the archbilliops of London are these j Theon, 

Eiuan, Cadoc, Owen, Conan, PaHadms, Stephan, 11- 

tutus reftitutus, anno 350, Theodromus, Theodredus, 

Hilarius, FajUdius, anno 420, Guitteiinus, Vodinus 

ilaine by the Saxons, and Theonus Junior, But ^for Pp. Mil 

tlieir iuft order of fucceffiou as yet I am not re- 

folued ', neuerthelelle the firft bifhop there was ordeined 

by Auguftine the moouke, in theyeare of Chrift 604, in 

the time of Ceolrijc, after he had remooued his fee 

further off into Kent : I wote not vpon what fecret 

occalion, if not the fpeedie hearing of newes from Rome, 

and readinefle to flee out of the land, if any trouble 

fliould betide him. For iurifdidion*] it includeth Eifex, }^^^°^ •?« 

-• ' includes Eaaox. 

Midlcfex, and part of Hereford fti ire, which « is neither J^rt''/,?^crt- 
more nor lefle in quantitie than the ancient kingdome 'ordahire. 
of the eaft Angles,* before it was vnited to® the weft 
Saxons.*^ [The cathedrall church belonging to this fee, i^ 9**?,?1."^ 

•- £> a * was built by 

was firft begun by Ethelbert of Kent, Indie, i. 598 of l^^®^?®** ^ 

Inuber as I find, whileft he held that part of the faid 

kingdome vnder his gouernment. Afterward when the 

Danes had fundrie times defaced it, it was repared and 

made vp with hard ftone, but in the end it was taken 

downe, and wholie reedified by Mawrice biftiop of that jj^jj^p Jjiitiriod 

fee, and fometimes chapleine to the baftard Henrie the 5^^™^°* 

firft, allowing him ftone and ftuffe from Bainards caftell ^^^•» 

neere vnto Ludgate, then ruinous for the furtherance of 

his works. Howbeit the moold of the quire was not 

ftatclie inough in the eies of fomc of his fucceflbrs^ 

wherefore in tlie yeare of Grace 1256, it was taken JJi2m1ld*^* 

downe and brought into another forme, and called the 

the roonko, who, I wote not upon what priuie occasion, remooued his ArchebiBhops 
Sie from thence farder into Kent. ^ Compare Robert Manning of Bmnne. 

' and ^ Saxons * that of the ^ as our hystories doe report 
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IthasfoiirArch- 
doacuns, 



863 pariah 
churchea. 



Henry VIII. 
added the Arch< 
deaconry uf St 
Albon'a ; but 
that now 
belongs to Lin- 
coin. 



Ckicketitr 

The see was 
fint in SeLsey, 



new worke, at which time alfo the bodies of diuerfe 
kings and bifliops were taken vp and bellowed in the 
walles, to the end their memories fhould be of longer 
continuance.] The iurifdidion of this fee [alfo] vnder 
the biihop, is committed to foure archdeacons, to wit,^ 
of London, Eflex, Middlefex, and Colchefler, who^ haue 
amongfl them to the number of ^6^ parifh churches,' or 
thereabouts, befide tlie peculiars belonging to the arch- 
bifhop [and chapiter of that houfe], and at euerie 
alienation the ^bifliop paieth for his owue part 1119 
pounds, eight ihillings and foure pence (but in old time 
3000 florens) which diuerfe fuppofe to be more, than 
(as it now flandeth) the bifhop is able to make of it. 
Of the archdeconrie of S. Albons added therevnto by 
king Henrie the eight (whereby the biihop hath fine 
eies) I fpeake not, for although it be vnder the bifliop 
of London for vifitations and fynods, yet is it otherwife 
reputed as member of the fee of Lincolne, and therefore 
worthilie called an exempt, it hath alfo fine and twentie 
parifhes, of which foure are in Buckingham, the reft 
in Herefordlhire.* 

* The firft beginning of the fee of Chichefler was in 
the He of Scales or Seolfeie, and from thence tranf- 
lated * to Chicheller, [in the time of William the baft- 
ard, and generall remoouing of fees from fmall vil- 
lages vnto the greater townes. It] conteineth^ Suflex 
onelie' vnder ®hir iurifdidtion, wherein® are lixteene 
deanries, and ® 5 j i *^ parifh churches *^ : it paid at euerie 
alienation to the fee ot Rome ^^;^ ducats ^^ : ^^ and after 
Edbert the firll biihop,*^ Que Cella fucceeded, after 



1 that is 'and those ' Parishes 

4 — ^ new incumbent was bounde to pay to the Bishop of Rome 3000. dacats or 

florens as I reade. 

■ — * Chichester (the beginning of which sic was in ye He of Selesey, but after- 
wards translated. 

• hath now ' only and the wight * — ® which are 

• containing to ye number of ^^ — *° parishes ^^ as I haue reade of late 
12 — It One Edbert was the first bishop there, thefi 
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whome the ^pontificall chaire (not then worth 677 
pounds by the yeere, as now it is,) ^ was void by many 
yeares. It was eredted [in Seolefeie] alfo 711, by the 
decree of a fynod holden in SulFex, which borowed * it 
from the iurifdidion of* Winchefter, whereof before 
it was reputed a parcell. [Of all the bifhops that haue 
beene in this fee, Thomas Kempe alwaies excepted, I 
read not of anie one that hath beene of more edimation 
than William Read, fometime fellow of Merteine 
college in Oxford, do6tor of diuinitie, and the mod 
profound aftronomer that liued in his time, as appear- 
eth by his colledion which fometime I did pofleirej 
his image is yet in the librarie there, and manie inftru- 
ments of aftronomie referued in that houfe (a college 
ereded fometime by Walter Merton bifliop of Rochefter, 
and lord chancellor of England) 5 he builded alfo the 
callell of Amberleie from the verie foundation, as 
Edward Scorie or Storie his fucceflbr did the new crolFe 
in the market place of Chichefter.] 

*The bylhope of Winchefter was fometime called 
bifhop of the wcfl Saxons, and * of Dorchefter, which 
towne was giuen to Birinus and his fucceflbrs, by 
Kinigils ® and Ofwald ' of the Northumbers,* [in whofe 
time it was ereded by Birinus and his fellowes. In 
my time, it hath iurifdidion onelie ouer] * Harafhire, 
^ Surrie, ^® lardefeie, Gardefeie, and ^<^ the Wight, ^^ con- 
teining^* eight deaneries, ^^two hundred feuentie and ^x 
parifh churches,** and befide **all this, he^* isperpetuall 
prelate to the honorable order of the Garter, [deuifed 
by Edward the third :] ^*he paid in old time to Rome** 
12000 ducates or florens, [but now his firft fruits are 
2491 pounds nine {hillings eight pence halfe penie. 



A.D. 711, and 
was taken from 
the see of 
Winchester. 



Its best holder 
was the astrono- 
mer Wm Read, 
of Merton 
Twhoae collec- 
tion I possest). 



Wincfusier, 



This aoe has 
eight deaneries, 
and 276 
churdiea. 



Its Bishop is 
Prelate of the 
Order of the 
Garter. 



sie 



separated 



• ye sie of 
» or 
• Winchester hath 
• and 10 and in olde time ^^ wherein are " — 1* and 276 

^3—^' t&at the Bishoppe of this Diocesse ^^ — ^^ his taxe at his institution was 



* (Given in a side note in 1577 ed.) 

* Einigils of the west Saxons ^ Oswald king 
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WinchMtcr*! 
the better 
mangrer, though 
Canterbury's tne 
higher rack. 



Bome of its 
Biahopn have 
been the biggest 
hypocrites and 
rogues, others 
the l)Oflt war- 
riom and coun* 
■cllora. 



The see was 
erected by 
Dirinus, a.d. 
639. 



Salishtrit 



was transferrd 
from Sherborne, 



after Winchester 
was divided into 
two. 



Sherborne had 
many luiruod 
binhopH, 
specially 



Bishop Jewel 
(author of the 



Canturburie was faid to be the higher racke, but Win- 
chefter hath borne the name to be the better mangier. 
There are alfo which make I^ucius to be the firft 
founder of an houfe of praier in Winchefter, as Kinigils 
did build the fecond^ and Kinwaldus his fonne the 
third 5 but you {hall fee the truth herof in the chrono- 
logic infuing. And herevnto] if the old catalog of the 
bifhops of this fee be well conlidered of, and the a6b 
of the greatell part of them indifFerentUe weighed, as 
they are to be read in our hiftories, you {hall find the 
mod egregious hypocrites, the flouted warriours, the 
cruellcft tyrants, the richeft monimoongers, and politike 
couufellors in temporall affaires, to haue, 1 wote not by 
what fecrct working of the diuine prouidence, beene 
placed here in Winchefter, fince the foundation of- that 
fee, which was eredted by Birinus 639 (whome pope 
Honorius fent hither out of Italic) and iirft planted at 
Dorchefter, in the time of Kinigils, then tranflated to 
Winchefter, where it dooth yet continue. 

Salifburie [was made the cheefe fee of Shirburue 
by bifliop Harman (predeceflbr to Ofmond) who 
brought it from Shirbume to that citie j it] hath now 
Barke{hire,^ Wilihire,^ [and Dorfet{hire vnder hir iurif- 
di6Uon.] For after the death of Hedda, which was 
704, Winchefter was diuided in two, fo that onelie 
Hamftiire ^ and Surrie were left vnto it, and Wilton, 
Dorfet, Barkefhire, Summerfet, Deuon & Comewill 
afligned vnto Shirbunie,* till other order was taken. 
[Biftiop Adelme did firft fit in that bifhoprike (704 as I 
faid) and placed his chaire at Shirburne vpon the faid 
diuifion. And as manie lerned bifhops did fucceed him 
in that roonie, before and after it was remooued to 
Samm 3 lb there was neuer a more noble ornament to 
that fee than bifliop luell, of whofe great learning and 
iudgement the world it felfe beareth witnefTe, notwith- 

ftanding that the papifls prefer S. Ofmond (as they call 
* and * onely ' Hampton * Salisbury 
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him) becaufe he builded the minder there, and made J^o^J^wwIt 
the portefle called Ordinale ecclefiastici ojficij, which the sarum uae. 
old preefts were woont to vfe. The bilhops alfo of this They wore 

sometimca 

fee were fometimes called biftiops of Sunning, of their <»ud Bi«hop« 

of Sunning. 

old manfion houfe neere vnto Reading (as it {hould 

feeme) and among thofe that lined before the faid ^Su^Sov^**^ 

luell, one Roger builded the caflell of the Vies in the ^^*^®- 

time of Henrie the firll, taken in thofe daies for the 

ftrongeft hold in England, as vnto whofe gate there 

were regals and gripes for fix or feuen port culiifes. 

Finallie this fee paid vnto Rome 4000 florens, but 

vnto hir maieftie in my lime 1367 pounds twelue lliil- 

lings eight pence, as I did find of late.] ^ 

Excefter hath Deuonihire and Cornewall, [fome- ExcesUr 

time two feuerall bilhopriks, but in the end brought cornwdi, 

into one of Cornewall, and from thence to Excefter 

in the time of the Baftard or foone after. It began 

vpon this occafion. Anno Gratia 905, in a prouinciall a.d. 905; 

councell holden by the elder Edward & Plegimond 

archbifhop of Canturburie, among the Gewifes, ^ wherein p p. 142 j 

it was found, that the fee of Winchefter had not 

onelie beene without hir paftor by the fpace of feuen 

yeeres, but alfo that hir iurifdiction was farre greater 

than two men were able well to gouerne j therefore 

from the former two, to wit, Winchefter and Shirburne, out of Win- 
chester and 
three other were taken, whereby that fee was now Sherborne were 

made three 

diuided into fiue parts; the latter three being Welles, freahnco^ 
Kirton, and Cornwall : this of Cornwall hauing hir fee 
then at faint Patroks, not farre from north-Wales vpon 
the riuer Helmputh : he of Deuon holding his iurifdic- 
tion in Deuonftiire, Kirton, or Cridioc : and the biftiop 

of Welles being allowed Dorfet and Barkftiires for his 

^ The Taluation hereof in Rome was lately 4000 ducats or florens, as the taxo 
therof yet recordeth. Certes I haue not read of any bishop that hath beene a ^atcr 
ornament to this Sie then Bishop Jewell lately deceased, sith the tyme that Adclme dyd 
first beginne that Bishoprijcke 704, which was before a percell of the iurisdiction of 
Winchester, founded at Shirburne, & afterward translated to Salisbury, but I can 
not well tell in what yeare after the conquest. 
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The Biahoprio 
of Exeter u 



worth a little 
over £600 a year 
now. 

Batk. 

This see was 

once at Wella. 



It'« now worth 
£533 U. A year. 



It wan erected 
A.O. 905. 



Tfir hishof*rike 
ofShirbuttu 
diuided into 
three. 



part, to gouerne and looke vnto according to his charge. 
Finallie, thefe two of Deuon and Cornwall being 
vnited ,] * the valuation * thereof was taxed by the fee of 
Rome at fix thoufand ducats or florens, which were 
trulie paid at euerie alienation ; ^ [but verie hardlie (as 
I geile) fith that in my time, wherein all things are 
racked to the verie vttermoft, I find that it is litle worth 
aboue fine hundred pounds by the yeere, bicaufe hir 
tenths are but fifiie.] 

Bath, whofe fee was foraetime at Welles, [before 
John the bifliop there annexed the church of Bath 
vnto it, which was 1094,] hath Summerfetlhirc onlie, 
and the valuation thereof ^ in the court of Rome was 
foure hundred & thirtie florens : but in hir maicflies 
books I find it fine hundred thirtie and three pounds, 
and about one od {hilling : which declarcth a precife 
examination of the cftate of that fee.' [Of theeredion 
of this bilhoprike, mentioned in the difcourfe of Ex- 
cefter, I find the former aflertion confirmed by another 
author, and in fomewhat more large maner, which I 
will alfo remember, onelie becaufe it pleafeih me fome- 
what better than the words before alleged out of the 
former writer.] This biihoprike [(faith he)] was 
erc6tcd 905, in a councell holden among the Gewifes, 
whereat king Edward of the weft- Saxons, and Plegi- 
mond archbiiliop of Canturburie were prefcnt. For 
that part of the countrie had becne feuen yeeres without 
anie paftorall cure. And therfore in this councell it 
was agreed, that for the two biflioprikes (whereof one 
was at Winchefler, another at Shireburne) there (liould 
be fine ordeined, whereby the people there might be 
the better inftru6ted. By this meanes Frithftan was 
placed at Winchefter, and Etheline at Shireburne, 



1 k 

' — '^ of ibis liuing was 6000. dacatos, which were payde at eucry alienation 
nnto the Bishoppe of Rome. 

wai rated at 430 Dacates in ye Popish taxation, except I be deceired. 
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both of them being then void. Shireburne alfo fuf- 
teined the fubdiuifionj fo that Werflane was made 
bifhop of Cridioc or Deuonfhire (whofe fee was at 
Kirton) Herllan of Cornwall, and Eadulfe of Welles, 
vnto whome Barkihire and Dorfetfhire were appointed. 
But now you fee what alteration is made, by confider- 
ation of the limits of their prefent iurifdidions. 

Worcefler fometime called Epifcopaius Wlcdorum 
[(that is, the biftioprike of the Wiccies or Huiccies)] 
hath Worcefter, & part of Warwikeihires. And before 
the bilhoprike of Glocefter was taken out of the fame, 
it paid to the pope two thoufand ducats of gold at 
euerie change of prclat : [but now the valuation there- 
of is one thoufand fortie nine pounds, feauen pence 
halfe penie farthing (except my remembrance doo 
deceiue me.)] This fee was begunne either in, or not 
long before the time of OfFa king of the eaft- Angles, 
and Bofelus was the firft bifhop there j after whome 
fucceeded Oftfort, then Egwine who went in pilgrimage 
to Rome, with Kinredus of Mercia and the faid Offa, 
and there gat a monafterie (which he builded in Wor- 
cefler) confirmed by Conflantine the pope. [In this 
fee was one of your lordfliips anceflors fometime bifhop, 
whofe name was Cobham, and doAor both of diuinitie 
and of the canon law, who, during the time of his 
pontificalitie there, builded the vault of the north fide 
of the bodie of the church, and there lieth buried in the 
fame (as I haue beene informed.) Certes this man 
was once ele6ted, and fhould haue beene archbifhop of 
Canturburie in the roome of Reginald that died 13 13 
vnder Edward the fecond : but the pope fi uflrated his 
ele^ion, fearing leafl he would haue {hewed himfelfe 
more affe6tionate towards his prince than to his court 
of Rome; wherefore he gaue Canturburie to the 
bifhop of Worcefler then being. And furthermore, 
leafl he fhould feeme altogither to reied the faid 
Thomas and difpleafe the king, he gaue him in the end 
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other as BiHliops 
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good as their 
English. 
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was erected by 
Houry VIIL 



Hertford 



is Talu'd at £768 
10<. 10|(i. 



the bifhoprike of Worceftcr, whereinto he entred 13 17, 
Martij 31, being thurfdaie (as appeereth by the regiller 
of that houfe) after long plee holden for the aforefaid 
fee of Canturburie in the court of Rome, wherein mofl 
raonie did ofteneft preuaile. This is alfo notable of that 
fee, that tiue Italians fucceeded ech other in the fame, 
by the popes prouifion 3 as Egidius, Syluejier, Egidius 
his nephue (for nephues might fay in thofe daies^ 
"Father, ihall I call you vncle? " And vncles alfo 3 " Son, 
I muft call thee nephue ? ") Julius de Medices, afterward 
po])e Clement, and Hieronyinus de Nugutijs : men veric 
likclie, no doubt, to benefit the common people by 
their dodrinc. Some of thcfe being at the firfl but 
poore men in Rome, and yet able by felling all they 
had to make a round fumme againft a rainie daie, came 
firft into fauor with the pope, then into familiaritie, 
finallie into orders 3 and from thence into the beft 
liuings of the church, farre off where their parentage 
could not eafilie be heard of, nor made kiiowne vnto 
their neighbours.] 

Glocefler hath Gloceflerfhire onelie, wherein are 
nine deanries, and to the number of 294 parifh churches, 
as I find by good record. But it neuer paid auie thing 
to Rome, — bicaufe it was ereded by king Henrie the 
eight, after he had aboliflied the vfurpcd authoritie of 
the pope, — except in queene Maries, if anie fuch thing 
were demanded,^ as I doubt not but it was : [yet is it 
woorth yeerclie 315 pounds, fcauen {hillings three pence, 
as the booke of firfl fruits declareth.] 

Hereford hath Herefordihire and part of Shrop- 

{hire, and [it] paid to Rome at euerie * alienation ^ 1800 

ducats ' at the leafl [but in my lime it paieth vnto hir 

maieflies cofers 768 pounds, ten {hillings, ten pence, 

halfe penie, farthing. In this fee there was a bifhop 

fometime called John Bruton, vpon whome the king 

then reigning, by likelihood for want of competent 
^ demeaned * change of Bishop ' or floreiu 
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maintenance, beftowed the keeping of his wardrobe. To increase Ws 

,.,,,,,, . . , , , . inoomo, Bishop 

which he held long time with great honour, as his Bmtonwas 

made Keeper of 

regifter faith. A wonderfull preferment, that bifliops the King's 
ihould be preferred from the pulpit, to the cuflodie of 
wardrobes ! but fuch was the time. Neuerthelelfe, his 
honorable cuftodie of that charge is more folemnlie 
remembred, than anie good fermon that euer he made, 
which fundion peraduenture he committed to his fuf- 
fragane, fith bifhops in thofe daies had fo much bu(i- 
nefle in the court, that thej could not attend to do6b"ine 
and exhortation.] 

Lichefield, wherevnto Couentrie was^ added, [in Lichfield} 
the time of Henrie the firft, at the earnefl fute of 
Robert bifhop of that fee] hath StafFordfhire, Darbi- contains suf- 

ford, Derby- 

fhire, part of Shropfhire, and the reft of Warwike- shire, Ac. 

(hire, that is void of fubiedion to the fee of Worcef- 

terihire. It was ere6ted in the time of Peada king 

of the fouth Mercians, which laie on this fide the 

Trent, and therein one Dinas was inftalled, about 

the yeare of Grace 6^6, after whom' Kellac [tirft] then 

Tunher an Englilhman, ^fucceeded, this later bein^ 

well learned, and* confecrated by the Scots. [In 

the time of the baftard, I wot not vpon what occafion, 

one Peter, biihop of this fee, tranflited his chaire *to pp. 143] 

Chefter, and there held it for a fcafon, whereby it wore once caff? 

came to pafTe that the bifhops of Lichfield were for a cheater. 

while called bifhops of Chefter. But Robert, his fuc- 

ceflbr, not likeing of this prefident, remooued his chaire 

from Chefter to Couentrie, and there held it whileft 

he liued, whereby the originall diuifion of the bifhop- 

rike of Lichlicld, into Lichefield, Chefter,and Couentrie, Now Lichfield 

dooth eafilie appeare, although in my time Lichfield are one bishop- 

and Couentrie be united, and Chefter remaineth a another. 

bifhoprike by it felfe.] It paid ® the pope at euerie 

* is ' succeeded * — ^ but 

' whose Sie was holden for a time at westchester, that now hath a Bishop of 
hir owne. • — • to the Pope 

HARBisoir. 4 
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alienation^ 1733 ^florens, or (as fome old bookeshaue) 
3000, a good round fumme,^ but not without a iuft 
puniihment, ^ as one faith, (ith that anno 765, Edulfe, 
bifhop there vnder OfFa king of Mercia, would by his 
helpe haue bereaued the archbifhop of Canturburie of 
his pall, & fo did in deed vnder pope Hadrian, holding 
the fame vntill things were reduced vnto their ancient 

Biahop lAngton forme.^ [Before the time alfo of bifhop Langton, the 
prebends of this fee laie here and there abroad in the 
citie, where the vicars alfo had an houfe, of which this 
honed biihop mifliked not a little for fundrie caufes; 

built the CutbQ. whercforc he began their clofe, and beftowed fo much 

Ldchfioid. in building the fame, and pauing the streets, that his 

hungrie kinfmen did not a little grudge at his expenfes, 
thinking that his emptie cofers would neuer make 
them gentlemen, for which preferment the freends of 
mod bifhops gaped earnefllie in thofe daies. King 
John was the greateft bcnefador vnto this fee, next 

Lichfield = field vnto Otfa j and it is called Lichfield, Quqfi mortuorum 

of the corpsea. /»/-i i i /-I'/i* i 

campus, bicaufe of the great llaughter of chriitians made 

there (as fome write) vnder Dioclefian. Howbeit in 

Tiic yearly value my time the valuation thereof is 703 pounds, fine 

of tlieliifthopric ^ .... ^ i i/- • /• .1 • /• 

is £703 5*. 2iJ. IhiUmgs two pence, halfepcnie, fartliing, a lumme vena 

narrowlie cafl by that auditor which tooke it firft in 
hand.] 

[Ox/ortf^] 'Oxford hath Oxfordlhire onelie, a verie yoong 

iurifdidion, ere6ted by king Henrie the eight, & 

Gold well, a where in the time of queene Marie, one Goldwell was 

Jesuit, was * 

Bishop inQueen bifhop, who (as I remember) was a Jefuit, dwelling in 

Rome, and more conuerfant (as the [conflant] fame 
went) in the blacke art, than fkilfull in the fcriptures, 
and yet he was of great countenance amongfl the 

1 — 1 Ducates, in mine opinion a good round fine. 

*— ' sith that in times past yz. 765 Eldulf Bishoppe there under King Offa of 
Mertia woolde 1 aue bereft the sie of Cantorbury of hir pall in the time of Pope 
Adriane, and so dyd for a season till thinges were reduced into their former order. 

* Oxforde (side heading). 
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Romane monarchs. It is faid that, obferuing the 
canons of his order, he regarded not the temporalities 
[of that fee] : but I haue heard fince that he wift well 
inough what became of ihofe commodities, [for by one 
meane and other he found the fweetneife of 354 pounds 
lixteene fliillings three pence halfe penie, yearelie 
growing to him, which was cuen inough (if not too 
much) for the maintenance of a frier toward the 
drawing out of circles, characters, & lineaments of 
imagerie, wherein he was pafling (kilfull, as the fame 
then went in Rome, and not vnheard of in Oxford.] 
Elie hath Cambridgfhire, and the He of Elie. It 
was eredted 1109 by Henrie the firft, being before a 
rich and wealthie abbeie. One Heruie alfo was made 
bifhop tliere, as I haue found in a regifter, belonging 
fometirae to that houfe [being tranflated from Bangor]. 
Finallie it paid to the pope at eueric alienation 7000 
ducats, as the regiflers there do ^ teflifie at large. [' Al- 
beit that in my time I find a note of 2134 pounds 
fixteene fliillings three pence halfe penie farthing, 
whole dilme, ioined to thofe of all the bifliopriks in 
England, doo yeeld yearelie to hir maiefties coffers 
23370 pounds fixteene fliillings three penfe halfe penie 
farthing : whereby alfo the huge funis of monie going 
out of this land to the court of Rome dootli in fome 
meafure appeere. Ethel wold, afterward bifliop of 
Winchefter, builded the firft monaflerie of Elie vpon 
theruines of a nunriethen in the kings hands 5 howbeit 
the fame houfe, whereof he himfelfewas abbat, wasyer 
long deftroied by enimies, and he, in lieu of his old 
preferment, rewarded by king Edgar, with the aforefaid 
biflioprike, from whence with more than lionlike bold- 
nefle he expelled the fecular preefls, and flored with 
moonkes prouided from Abandune neere Oxford, by 
the helpe of Edgar, and Dunftane, then metropolitane 
of England. There was fometime a greeuous couten- 

^ doth 



Gilt of his £354 
1(}<. 3|t^ a year. 



ho kopt A friar 
to draw circles, 
Ac. for his prac- 
tise in the 
Black Art. 



Elu. 

orectod 1109 a.d. 



P This addition 
ends on p. 50.] 



All tho Bishops' 
tenths amount 
to £23370 10j». 
3|('. a vear, and 
go to tho Quocn. 
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The grieTmiB 
dispute between 
Bianop Lild of 
Elv, and King 
Edward III. :~ 



The unlearned 
Robert Btretton 



la chosen Blahop 
of Ely 



The Fope ttayi 
hia consecration. 



Btretton goes to 
Rome, 



bribes the Popi 
ia approvd, aiid 
on hifl return is 
rude to the 
King, who 



orders him out 
of the room. 



The Duchess of 
Lancaster dis- 
putes the 
Bishop's right to 
some land : 



[tion betweene Thomas Lild bifhop of this fee, and the 
king of England, about the yeare of Grace I3jj, 
which I will here deliuer out of an old record, becaufe 
the matter is fo parciallie penned by fome of the 
brethren of that houfe, in fauour of the bifhop j & for 
that I was alfo abufed with the fame in the entrance 
thereof at the iirft into my chronologie. The blacke 
prince fauoring one Robert Stretton his chapleine, 
a man vnlearned, and not worthie the name of a 
clearke, the matter went on fo farre, that what for 
loue, and fomewhat elfe, of a canon of Lichfield he 
was chofen bifhop of that fee. Herevpon the pope, 
vnderflanding what he was by his Nuncio here in Eng- 
land, flaied his confecration by his letters for a time, 
and in the meane feafon committed his examination to 
the archbifhop of Canturburie, and the bifhop of 
Rochefler, who felt and dealt fo fauourablie with him 
in golden reafoning, that his worthineiTe was com- 
mended to the popes holinefle 5 & to Rome he goeth. 
Being come to Rome, the pope himfelfe appofed him, 
and after fecret conference vtterliedifableth his ele^on, 
till he had prooued by fubflantiall argument and jo£ 
great weight before him alfo, that he was not fo lightlie 
to be reie6ted. Which kind of reafoning fo well 
pleafed his holineffe, that Ex mera plenitudine potestatis, 
he was made capable of the benefice, and fo retumeth 
into England ; when he came home, this bifhop being 
in the kings prefence, told him how he had doone he 
wifl not what, in preferring fo vnmeet a man vnto fo 
high a calling. With which fpeach the king was fo 
offended, that he commanded him out of hand to auoid 
out of his prefence. In like fort the ladie Wake, then 
ducheffe of Lancafler, flanding by, and hearing the 
king hir confine to gather vp the bifhop fo roundlie, 
and thereto an old grudge againfl him for fome other 
matter, dooth prefentlie picke a quarrell againfl him 
about certeine lands then in his polfeflion ; which he 
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Fdefended, & m the end obteined againfl her by plee and he defends it, 

^ * , and keeps the 

courfe of law yer long alfo afore hapned in a part of hir land, 
houfe, forwbicb (he accufed the bifhop, and in the end, 
by verdid of twelue men found that he was priuie vnto 
the fa6t of his men in the faid fz6t, wherfore be was 
condemned in nine hundred pounds damages, which he but has to p«y 

'^ o ' £900 damages. 

paid, euerie penie. 

Neuerthelcfle, being fore grieued, that {he had The Bishop (of 

Kly), angry at 

(as he faid) wrefled out fuch a verdi6t againfl him, and the false verdict, 

complains to the 

therein packed vp a queft at hir owne choife : he taketh King, but so 

his horfle, goeth to the court, and there complaineth to 

the king of his great iniurie receiued at hir hands. But 

in the deliuerie of his tale, his fpeech was fo blockilh, 

& termes fo euill fauoredlie (though maliciouflie) 

placed, that the king tooke yet more ofFenfe with him that the King 

accuses him 

than before; infomuch that he led him with him into before the Par- 
liament, 
the parlement houfe, for then was that court holden, 

and there before the lords acculed him of no fmall 

mifdemeanor toward his perfon by his rude and 

threatening fpeeches. But the bidiop egerlie denieth 

the kings obie6tions, which he ftill auoucheth vpon his 

honor ; and in the end confirmeth his allegations by 

witneiTe : wherevpon he is banifhed from the kings andheisbanisht 

/ . ^ from the King's 

prefence during his naturall life by verdift of that houfe. presence. 
In the meane time the ducheffe hearing what was The Duchess 

, /^ 1 ' 1 til* 'ii* tiien summons 

doone, the begmneth a new to be dealmg with him: him for being 

, . 1 1 i. r • 1 1 • /• /• accessary to the 

and in a brablmg fraie betweene their leruants, one of death or one of 

, . her servants. 

hir men was flaine : for which he was called before the 
magiftrat, as chiefe acceflarie vnto the fa6t. But he, 
fearing the fequele ^of his third caufe by his fuccefle had V p. 1*4] 
in the two firfl, hideth himfelfe after he had fold all his The Bishop 

hides hitrm^^f^ 

moouables, and committed the monie vnto his truftie and is found 

guilty, 

friends. And being found giltie by the inquefl, the 
king feizeth vpon his podeflions, and calleth vp the 
bifhop to anfwer vnto the trefpafle. To be ihort, vpon 
fafe-condud the bifhop commetli to the kings prefence, 
where he denieth that he was acceffarie to the fad, 
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but asks tor 
trial by his 
poors. 

Edward III. 
cundcmiiH the 
BUhop of Ely. 
The Bisliop 
njipoals flrat to 
tho Archbinhup, 



and then to tho 

PoiHJ. 



ITis ncousors 
don't attend at 
Ilonie. and aro 
oxiMminuui* 
catvd. 



Edward III. 
forbids the 
iniiM)rt of Papal 
biills, &c. 



The Pope 
threatens the 
King with 
curses. 



At hist the King 
gives way ; and 
then 



[either before, at, or after the deed committed, and 
therevpon craueth to be tried by his peeres. But this 
petition was in vaine : for fentence palfeth againft him 
alfo by the kings owne mouth. Wherevpon he 
craueth helpe of the archbifhop of Canturburie, and 
priuileges of the church, hoping by fuch meanes to be 
folemnlie refcued. But they, fearing the kings dif- 
pleafure, who bare fmall fauour to the clergie of his 
time, gaue ouer to vfe anie fuch meanes j but rather 
willed him to fubmit himfelfc vnto the kings mercie, 
which he refufed, (landing vpon his innocencie from the 
firft vnto the lall. Finallio, growing into choler, that 
the malice of a woman (liould fo preuaile againft him, 
he writeth to Rome, requiring that his cafe might be 
heard there, as a place wherein greater iuftice (faith he) 
is to be looked for than to be found in England. 
Vpon tlie perufall of thefe his letters alfo, his accufers 
were called thither. But for fo much as they appeered 
not at their percmptorie times, they were excom- 
municated. Such of them alfo as died before their 
reconciliations were taken out of the churchyards, and 
buried in the fields and doong-hillcs, Fnde timor ^ turla 
(faith my note) in Jnglia, For the king inhibited the 
bringing in and receipt of all proceiles, billes, and 
whaifoeuer inftruments fliould come from Rome j fuch 
alfo as aduentured contrarie to this prohibition to bring 
them in, were either difmembred of fome ioint, or 
hanged by the necks. Which rage fo incenfed the 
pope, that he wrote in verie vehement mancr to the 
king of England, threatening far greater curfles, except 
he did the fooner ftaie the furie of the lady, reconcile 
himfelf vnto the bifhop, and finallie, making him 
amends for all his loflTes fufteined in thefe broiles. 
Long it was yer the king would be brought to peace. 
Neuertheleile, in the end he wrote to Rome about a 
reconciliation to be had betweene them : but yer all 
things were concluded, God himfelf did end the quarrell. 
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[by taking awaie the bifhop. And thus much out of an 
old pamphlet in efFeft word for word : but I haue fome- 
what framed the forme of the report after the order that 
Stephan Birchington dooth deliuer it, who alfo hath the 
fame in* manner as I deliuer it.] ^ 

* The fee of Non;v'ich * called in old time Epifcopa- 
tus ^Donnicenfis, Donon'ue, or Eastanglorum, was ereded 
at Felftow or Felixllow, where Felix of Burgundie 
(fometime fchoolemafter to Sigebert of the eaft- Angles, 
by whofe perfadion alfo the faid Sigebert eroded the 
vniuerfitie at Cambridge) being made bifliop of the 
eaft-Angles firft placed his fee, afterward it was re- 
mooued from thence to Donwich, and thence to Helm- 
ham. Anno 870, about the death of Celnothus of Cantur- 
burie j thirdlie, to Theodford, or Thetford 5 & finallie, 
after the time of the Baftard, to Norwich, For iurif- 
didion, it conteineth in our daies NorfFolke and Suf- 
folke onelie, whereas at the iirft it included Cam- 
bridgeihire alfo, and lo much as laie within the king- 
dome of the eaft-Angles.^ It began about the yeere 
632, vnder Cerpenwald* king of the eaft- Saxons, * who 
beftowed it vpon Felix, whome pope Honorius alfo 
confirmed, and after which he held it by the fpace of 
feauenteene yeeres.* ®It paid [fometimes] at euerie 
alienation jooo ducats to Rome.^ [But in my time hir 
maieftie hath 899 pounds, 8 fliillings 7 pence farthing, 
as I haue been informed. In the fame iurifdidion alfo 
there were once 1^63 parifti churches, and 88 religious 
houfes : but in our daies I can not heare of more 
churches than 1200 : and yet of thefe I know one con- 
uerted into a barne, whileft the people heare feruice 



lucidly. Bishop 
Btrettou dios. 



[* This addition 
begins on p. 51.] 

Norwich. 



was founded at 
FelixHtow, 
about C32 a.d., 



then remov'd to 
Douwich, to 
llulinhoui, 



and loMtly to 
Norwich, 



Felix was th« 
first Bishop. 



Its Talua la 
£899 St. 7K a 
year. 



It contains 
1200 churches : 
one tumd into 
a bom. 



a. 
J. 



-* Northwich 

-' domucensis, (whose sie was first at Helmeham, then at Thetforde) hath 

SufTolke and Xorfolke. The circuite hereof was once all one, with that of the 

Kinges of the cast Angles, till Ely was taken from the same, & ^ Eorpenwalde 

• — * and one Felix of Burgundy, was first Bishop there, who sate seuenteene 

yeares, and was placed therein hj Honorius the Pope, 

* finally it ^ of curraunt money as I reade 
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the ben a8*d to further off vpon a greene : their bell alfo when I heard 
but that's gone a fermon there preached in the greene, hanged in an 

oke for want of a fteeple. But now I vnderftand that 
The little chapel the oke likewlfe Is gone. There is neuerthelefle a litle 

on Ashley com- 

mon is too small chappellet hard by on that common, but* nothing 
loners. capable of the multitude of Afhlie towne that fhould 

come to the fame in fuch wife, if they did repaire 

thither as they ought.] 
Peterbortm. Peterborow, fometimes a notable monafterie, hath 

Northampton and Rutland ihires [vnder hir iurifdidlion], 
was founded by a diocefle ere6ted alfo by king Henrie the eight. It 

Henry VIII., ^ ^ r ^ 

neuer paid firft fruits to the pope ^before* queene Maries 
daies * (if it were then deliuered) wherof I doubt,^ be- 
caufe it was' not recorded in his* ancient regifler of 

* tenths and fruits,^ [although peraduenture the collectors 
left it not vngathered, I wot not for what purpofe ; it 

and yields £460 yeeldeth now foure hundred and fiftie pounds, one 

a year, less Id. ' 

penie abated. I haue feene and had an ancient iarror of 

the lands of this monafterie, which agreeth verie well 

with the hiftorie of Hugo le Bla?ic monke of that houfe. 

ive seen an old In the charter alfo of donation annexed to the fame, I 

deed of f^ to 

the old Monaa- faw one of Wulfliere king of Mercia, figned with his 

terv bv Kinflr 

Wuifhero, iio, owne, & the marks of Sigher king of SuiTex, Sebbie of 

Eflex, with the additions of their names : the reft of the 
witnelTes alfo infued in this order : 

Ethelred brother to IVulfehere, 

Kindburg and Kind/with fillers to JFulfhere, 

Deufdedit archbifhop, 

Ithamar bifliop of Rochefler. 

JVina bifliop of London, 

larnman bifhop of Mearc, 

Wilfride and Eoppa preefts, 

Saxulfe the abbat. 
Then all the earles and eldermen of England in 
order ; and after all thefe, the name of pope Agatho, 

1 — 1 but in *— ' if ought were then demaunded 

* was a sio * the ■— > bys first fmites and tentbei 
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who confirmed the inflrument at the fute of Wilfride 

archbiihop of Yorke, in a councell holden at Rome 680, 

of a hundred & Hue and twentie bifhops, wherein alfo 

thefe churches were appropriated to the faid monafterie, churches «m>To- 

to wit, Breding, Reping, Cedenac, Swineflieued, Luf- Monaatexyof 

, , Peterborough in 

gerd, Edelmingloud, and Barchaing : whereby we haue old time, 
in part an euident teftimonie how long the pradife of 
appropriation of benefices hath beene vfed to the hin- 
derance of the gofpell, and maintenance of idle moonks, to keep idle 

monks. 

an humane inuention grounded vpon hypocrine.J 

Briftow hath Dorfetihire fometime belonging to Bristaw, 
Sali(burie, a fee [alfo] latelie ere6ted by king Henrie the 
eight, who tooke no fmall care for the church of 
Chrift, and therefore eafed a number of ancient fees 
of * fome part of their huge and ouer-large ^ circuits, 
and beftowed ' thofe portions dedu6ted,^ vpon fuch other 
[ere6tions] as he had appointed for the better regiment 
and feeding of the flocke : [the value thereof is three yearly rsiue^ 
hundred foure fcore and three pounds, eight ihiUings, 
and foure pence (as I haue beene informed.)] 

Lincolne of all other ^ of late times ^ was the great- Lincolme, 
eft ; * and albeit * that out of it were taken the fees * of 
Oxford and Peterborow, yet it ® ftill reteineth ® Lin- 
colne, Leicefter, Huntingdon, Bedford, Buckingham 
fhires, and the reft of Hertford 5 fo that it extendeth ^ The see 

stretches from 

from the Thames vnto the Humber, and paid vnto the tJ»« Thames to 

' the Humber. 

pope® fine thoufand ducats (as appeereth by ^his 
note*) at euerie alienation. [In my time, and by rea- 
fon of hir diminution it yeeldeth a tribute to whom 
tribute belongeth, of the valuation of eight hundred its yearly rahie 

1 • 1 • 1 y« .1.. ^ is £899 8*. 7i(i. 

ninetie and nme pounds, eight fhilhngs, feauen 
pence farthing.] It began [fince the conqueft,] 
^® about the beginning of William Rufus, by one Re- ['• p. i«) 
migius, who remooued his fee ^^ fi-om Dorchefter to 

»— » theyr superfluous «— « the same »— * in times past 

*-^ for although » Bishoprijckcs «— • reteineth still ' extended 
• for the whole »— » record "— " to Lincolne jfrom Dorchester 
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A poor blflhop- 
ric, aa ita last 
Biahop said. 



Lincolne^^ '(not without licence well paid for vnto the 
king.) ^ And thus much of the ^ bifhopriks which * 
lie within Lhoegres or England, as it was left vnto 
Locrinus. Now it followeth that [I] proceed with Wales. 

Landafft. LandafFe, or the church of Taw * hath ecclefiaflicall 

iurifdidion in* Glamorgan, Monmouth, Brechnoch, 
and Radnor {hires. And [although it] paid* feuen 
hundred ducats ® at euerie exchange of prelat ; [yet is it 
fcarfelie worth one hundred iiftie and fine pounds by 
the yeare (as I haue heard reported.) Certes it is a 
poore billioprike, & (as I haue heard) the late incum- 
bent thereof being called for not long /ince by the 
lord prefident in open court made anfwer : " The dafFe 
is here, but the land is gone." What he meant by it 
I can not well teHj but I hope, that in the feed time 
and the free planting of the gofpell, the meate of the 
labourer lliall not be diminiihed and withdrawen.] 

s. Dauidu S. Dauids hath Penbroke and Caermardine iliircs, 

whofe liuerie or firft fruits to the fee of Rome was 
one thoufand and fine hundred ducats, at the hardeft 
(as I thinke.) [For if record be of anie fufficient 
credit, it is little aboue the value of foure hundred 
fiftie and feauen pounds, one (hilling, and ten pence 
farthing, in our time, and fo it paieth vnto hir maieflies 
coffers 5 but in time pall I thinke it was farre better. 
The prefent bilhop mifliketh verie much of the cold 
iituation of his cathedrall churchy and therfore he 
would gladlie pull it downe, and fet it in a warmer 
place : but it would firft be learned what fuertie he 
would put in to fee it well performed : of the reft I 
fpeake not.] 

Bangor. Baugor is in north -Wales, and hath Caernarvon, 

Anglefeie, and Merioneth ftiires vnder hir iurifdidion. 
It paid^ to Rome 126 ducats* : [which is verie much. 

> as Math. Westminater doth report * such * 
B paid to Rome * as I reade 

* or florence, as their bowkes doe yet declare 



ItsBUhop 
doefoi't like the 
cold dituation 
of hid Cathedral, 
aud wants to 
remove it. 



as 



-* contayneth 
^ also 
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For of all tlie biihoprikes in England it is now the Bangroriitho 

poorest Biahop* 

leafl for reuenues, and not woorth aboue one hundred rfc of all. 
and one and thirtie pounds, and fixteene pence to hir 
maiefties coffers at euerie alienation (as appeereth by 
the tenths, which amount to much lefle than thofe o 
fome good benefice) for it yeeldeth not yeerelie aboue 
thirteene pounds, three {hillings, and feauen pence 
halfe penie, as by that court is manifeft.] 

S. Afaphes hath Preflholme and part of Denbigh s. A$aphes. 
and FlintHiires [vnder hir iurifdidtion in caufes eccleli- 
aflicall,] which being laid togither doo amount to little 
more than one good countie, and therefore * in refpedl 
of circuit the lead * that is to be found in^ Wales, 
neuertheleffe ^ it paid to Rome 470 ducates * at euerie 
alienation.* [In my time the firft fruits of this biihop- ita Pir»tfruit« 

are £187 11«. (W. 

rike came vnto 187 pounds eleuen fliillings fix pence, 
wherby it feemeth to be fomewhat better than LandafFe 
or Banjjor lafl rcmerabred. There is one Howell a Mr Howell of 

° Flintuhireis 

genileman of Flintfhire in the compafTe of this iurif- bound to give a 

silver harp 

didion, who is bound to giue an harpe of filuer 7^^7****^® 
yearelie to the befl harper in Wales : but did anie *^ WaU*. 
bifliop thinke you defcrue that in the popiih time? 
Howell or Aphowell in Englilh is all one (as 1 haue 
heard) and fignifie fo much as Hugo or Hugh.] 
* Hitherto of the prouince [of] Canturburae, for fo much 
therof as [now] lieth * within the compafTe of® this 
Hand. Now it refleth that I proceed with the '^cur- 
tailed archbifhoprike of Yorke : I faie curtailed, becaufe Now for the 
all Scotland is cut from his iurifdidion and obedience.^ York. 
The fee of Yorke * was reflored ® about the yeare of York*. 
Grace 625, ^ which after the comming of the Saxons 
laie defolate and negleded, howbeit at the faid time* 
Juftus [archbifhop] of Canturburie ^® ordeined Paulinus 

^— * iustly supposed to be ye lest Bishoprijcke ' within * yet 

* — * except my memory doth fayle • And • in 

^ — ^^ other of Torke in such order as I may. * — * beganne 

•— • under *• who 
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The Archbishop- 
rio of York. 



Wilfrid ap- 
pointed to it, 



but Chad held 
it three yean 



Cut into two, 
York and 
Durham. 



Edward I. buHt 
the new town of 
Nottingham. 



The Firstfruita 
of York are 
£1609 19«. 2(L 

God save the 
Queen I 

CkesUr. 



^ to be ' firft bifhop there, in the time of £adwijn ' king 
of Northumberland.* [This Paulinus fate fix yeares 
yer he was driuen from thence, & after whofe expul- 
fion that feat was void long time, wherby LindejGfame 
grew into credit, and fo remained vntill the daies of 
Ofwie of Northumberland, who fent Wilfred the prieft 
ouer into France, there to be confecrated archbiihop of 
Yorke : but whilefl he taried ouer long in thofe parts, 
Ofwie, impatient of delaie, preferred Ceadda or Chad to 
that roorae, who held it three yeares, which being 
expired, Wilfred recouered his roome, and held it as he 
might, vntill it was feuered in two, to wit, Yorke, 
Hagulftade, or Lindefiame, where Eata was placed, 
at which time alfo Egfride was made bifhop of Lin- 
colne or Lindlie in that part of Mcrcia which he had 
goten from Woolfhere.] Of it felfe it hath [now] 
iurifdidion ouer Yorkeihire, Notinghamihire [(whofe 
fhirc towne — I meane the new part thereof with the 
bridge — was builded by king Edward the firft furnamed 
the elder before the conqueft)] and the reft of Lan- 
cafterfliire [onelie] not fubiedt to the fee of Chefterj 
and when the pope bare authoritie in this realme, 
it paid vnto his fee looo ducates, befide' 5000 for 
the pall of the new eled, which was more tlian he 
could well fpare [of late,] confidering the [curtailing 
&] diminution of his fee, * thorough* the ere6Uon of a 
new metropolitane in Scotland,* [but in my time it 
yeeldeth 1609 pounds nineteene ftiillings two pence to 
hir maieftie, whom God long preferue vnto vs to his 
glorie, hir comfort, and our welfares.] 

Chefter [vpon Dee, other wife called Weftchefter,] 
hath [vnder hir iurifdidtion in caufes ecclefiafticall,] 
Chefterfhire, Darbiihire, the moft part of Lancafter- 
fiiire [(to wit] vnto the Ribell) Richmond and a part 



>— » the 

bj meanei of 



of king Northumberland 



* beside alio 



* as I haue shewed else where 
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of Flint & Denbigh rtiires in Wales. ^ It was made a 

bifhoprike by king H. 8. anno regni ^S- ^^^y ^^> ^"^ ^^'^^'V **' d«j 
fo hath continued (ince that time, being valued 420 ^y Henry viu. 
pounds by the yeare befide od twentie pence (a llrei6t 
reckoning) as the record declareth.* 

Durham hath the countie of Durham ^ and North- Durham. 

[or Lind*sfarH4 

umberland [with the Dales onelie vnder hir iurifdic- 
tion, and] hereof^ the bilhops *haue fometimes beene* 
earles palanlincs, & ruled the rofl vnder the name 
of the bilhoprike [and fuccellion of S. Cuthbert. It 
was] a fee (in mine opinion) more profitable [of late 
vnto hir maiefties coffers by 221 pounds eighteene £22ii8«.io|d. 
fliiUings ten pence farthing,] and [yet] of lelle coun- 
tenance than hir* prouinciall, [neuertheles the fuune- 
fhine thereof (as I hearc) is now fomewhat eclipfed, 
and not likelie to recouer the light, for this is not a 
time wherein the church may looke to increafe in hir 
eftate. I heare alfo that fome other flitches haue for- 
gone the like coUops, but let fuch maters be fcanned 
by men of more difcretion. Capgraue faith how that Capmave say» 

' . ^° iU first Bishop 

the firll bifhop of this fee was called bifhop of Liud- was caiid Bishop 

of Lindsey or 

iti\^ (or Lincolne) & that Ceadda laie in Liechfield Linooin. 
of the Percians in a mau(:on houfe neere the church. 
But this is more worthier to be remembred, that 
Cuthred of the Northumbers, and Alfred of the Weft- 
fa xons, beftowed all the land betweene the Thefe & DonatioM to it 
the Tine now ca"ed the bifhoprike, vpon S. Cuth- 
bert, befide whatfjcaer bjK^iiged to t le fee of Hat,ul- 
ftade. Edgar of Scotland alfo in the time of the 
Baftard gaue Coldingham and Berwike with all their 
appurtenances to that houfe 5 but whether thefe dona- 
tions be ixtant or no as ye., 1 cam ot tell. Yet I 
thinke not but that Ll land had a fight o:' them, from (from Leiand). 

1 — 1 In the old popish tyroe there was no Bishoprijck called by that name 
(although the Byshop of Leechfielde had Bometime his Sie pitched in that place, and 
tlierefore of some was called Bishop of Chester) sith kmg Henry the eight was the 
first, that erected any there. ' onely ' irhereof * beene sometimes ' his 
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Biahopric of 
Durham. 



r p. 14«] 



CmerUm, 



Its prcsont ' 
▼aliiation is 
£531 14J. lli<{. 



Carliflle was 
■ackt by the 
Danes, and 
replanted with 
Boulhemers by 
William Ruf us. 



whome I had this ground.] But whatfoeuer ' this 
biihoprike be now, in ^ externall [& outward] appar- 
ance^ fure it is that it paid [in old time] ^ 9000 ducates ' 
at euerie alienation* [to Rome], as the record* expreffcth. 
Aidan a Scot [or Iriihman] was the firft biihop of this 
fee, who held himfelfe (as did* manie of his fuccef- 
fors) [at Colchefler and] in Lindefiarne He, till one 
came that remooued it to Durham. [And now iudge 
' you whether the allegation of Capgraue be of anie 
accompt or not.] 

Caerleill [was] ereded 1132 by Henrie the firft, 
and * hereof one® Ethelwoolfe confefTor to Ofmond 
biihop of Sarum was made ® the firft ^ biihop, hauing ^® 
Cumberland & Weftmerland [alfigned to his Iharej 
of] *^ the deaneries and number [of] ^^ parifti churches ^^ 
conteined in the fame as yet I haue no knowledge, 
more than of manie ^^ other. Howbeit hereof^* I am 
fure, "that [notwithftanding the prefent valuation be 
rifen to 531 pounds foureteene fliillings eleuen pence 
halfe p:^nie,] the pope receiued out of it ** [but] 
1000 florens, ^^and '^ might haue fpared much more, as 
an aduerfarie thereto confelfed fometime euen be- 
fore the pope himfelfe, fuppofing no lefle than ^^ to haue 
gained by his tale, [and fo peraduenture ftiould haue 
doone, if his platforme had taken place. But as wife 
men oft efpie the pradiles of flatteries, fo the pope 
faw to what end this profitable fpeach was vttered. 
As touching Caerleill it felfe it was fometime facked 
by the Danes, and eftfooncs repared by William Rufus, 
& planted with a colonic of foutheme men. I fup- 
pofe that in old time it was called Cairdoill. For in 
an ancient booke which I haue feene, and yet haue, 
intituled. Liber formularum literarum curice Romancp, 



I — 1 it be for 'to Borne * or Florenes ^ chaunge 

• yet expresseth • also manie ^ — ® whereof 

»— • original " hath " as for "— *' parishes " of the other 
^* of this ^^ at euery channge of Byshop ^* albeit that it ^^ but 
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oSlo capitulorum, eplfcopatus Cardocenjis. And thus 
much generallie of the names and numbers of our 
biiboprikes of England, whofe tenths in old time Thetentii«o£ 

*^ . . ihoEngliflh 

yearelie amounting vnto 21111 pounds, twehie (hillings Bishoprics, 
one penie halfe penie farthing, of currant monie in show what the 

r I t^' Pope got out of 

thofe daies, doo euidentlie declare, what flore of coine BngJand. 
was tranfported out of the land vnto the papall vfes, in 
that behalfe onelie. 

Certes I take this not to be one quarter of his 
gaines gotten by England in thofe daies, for fuch 
commodities were raifed by his courts holden here, 
fo plentifullie gat he by his perquilits, as ele6tions, 
procurations, appeales, preuentious, pluralities, tot But he got more 
quots, trialities, tollerations, legitimations, bulles, ieales, quisitos: 
preefts, concubines, eating of fleih and while meats, 
difpenfations for manages, & times of celebration, Peter 
pence, and fuch like faculties, that not fo little as surely more 
1200000 pounds went yearelie from hence to Rome, year went to 
And therefore no maruell though he feeke much in 
thefe daies to reduce vs to his obedience. But what 
are the tenths of England (you will faie) in comparifon 
of all thofe of Europe. For notwithftanding that 
raanie gjod bifhoprikes, latelie ere6ted, be left out of 
his old bookes of record, which I alfo haue feene, yet 
I find neuertheles that the whole fum of them amounted 
to not aboue 6152 1 pounds as monie went 200 yeare 
before my time, of which portion poore faint Peter did 
neuer heare, of fo much as one graie grote. Marke 
therfore, I praie you, whether England were not fiillie England was th« 

DOB V iXv^A ox 

anfwerable to a third part of the reft of his tenths ouer boUows that 

blew the Pope's 

all Europe : and therevpon tell me whether our Hand kitchen Are, and 

^ ' *^ made his pot 

was one of the beft paire of bellowes or not, that blue bli- 
the fire in his kitchen^ wherewith to make his pot 
feeth, befide all other commodities.] 

Befide all thefe, we haue another bifhoprike yet in Man, 
England ^ almoft flipped out of my remembrance, be- 

1— » but 
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The gift of it 
lies in the Earls 
of Derby. 



I've thus doue 
my duty In 
giving an 
account of our 
Bishoprics. 



caufe it is ^ verie obfcure, ^ for that * the bifhop thereof 

hath not wherewith to mainteine his countenance 

The Bishopric of fufficientlie, and that is the fee of Mona or Man, 

Bodor and Man. 

fomtime named Epifcopatus Sodorenfis, whereof one 
Wimundus was ordeined the firft bifhop, and John the 
fecond, in the * troublefome time^ of king Stephan. 
The gift of this prelacie refleth in the earles of Darbie, 
who nominate* fuch a one from time to time therto 
as to them dooth feeme conuenient. Howbeit, if 
that fee [did know and] might reape hir owne com- 
modities, [and difcerne them from other mens pof- 
feffious (for it is fuppofed that the mother hath deuoured 
the daughter),] I doubt not but the ftate of hir bifhop 
would quicklie be amended. * Hauiug therefore called 
this later fee after this maner vnto mind, I fuppofe 
that I haue fufficientlie difcharged my dutie concern- 
ing the flate* of our biflioprike[s],^ and maner how the 
ccclefiaflicall iurifdi6tion of the church of England is 
diuided among the fliires and counties of this realme. 
Whofe bifliops, as they haue beene heretofore of [lefTe 
learning, and yet of] greater port & dooings in the 
common- wealth, than at this prefent, fo are they now 
for the mofl part the befl learned that are to be found 
in anie countrie of Europe, fith neither high parentage, 
nor great riches (as in other countries) but onelie 
learning and vertue [commended fomewhat by freend- 
fhip] doo bring them to this honour. 

I might here haue fpoken [more at large] of 
diuerfe other bilhopriks, fometime in this part of the 
Hand, as of that of Caerlheon [tofore ouerthrowen 
Dy Edelfred in the behalfe of Augufline the moonke 
(as Malm^urie faith)] where Dubritius gouemed, 
which was afterward tranilatcd to S. Dauids, and 
taken for an archbifhoprike : fecondlie of the bilhop- 
rike of Leircefler [called Legerenjis^ whofe fourth 

* because ' — ' reign 

• — » And thus much 



Our present 
Bishops ore, for 
the most part, 
the leamedest 
in Europe. 



Other old 
Bishoprics. 



* norainatetli 
* bishoprijcks 
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bilhop^ (Unwon) went to Rome with Offa king of 

Mercia: thirdlie of Ramfbirie or Wiltun, and of 

Glocefter (of which you fhall read in Matth, IFeflm, Gioeestera 

489) where the bifhop was called Eldad : alfo of Ha- ^uhoprik*, 

gulftade, one of the' members whereinto the fee of 

Yorke was diuided after the expulfion of Wilfrid. 

For (as I read) when Egfrid the king had driuen him 

avvaie, he diuided his fee into *two parts,^ making 

Bofa oner the Deiranes that held his fee at Hagul- Old biahoprics 

of LindiBtarae 

(lade [or Lindfarne : and] Eatta ouer the Bernicians, 

who fate at Yorke : and [thereto placing] Edhedus 

oucr Lindfeie [(as is afore noted)] whofe fucceflbrs andiindaey. 

were Ethelwine, Edgar, and Kinibert, not with (landing 

that one Sexulfus was ouer Lindfeie* before Edhedus, 

who was bilhop of the Mercians and middle England, 

till he was baniflied from Lindfeie,* and came into 

thofe * quarters to feeke his refuge and fuccour. 

I could likewife intreat of the bilhops of White- i could ti«at of 

the foTinor boo 

heme, or Ad Cand'idam Cafam. [an houfe, with the ofWhitehern© 

. inNorthum- 

countrie wherein it uood, belonging to the prouince beriand, 
of Northumberland, but] now a parcell of Scotland : WestmiMter, 

J *^ ' founded by 

^alfo of th6 eredion of the late fee at Weftminfter Hemyviii., 

by Henrie the eight. But as the one, fo the other, is 

ceafedj and the lands of this later, either fo diuided or 

exchanged for worfe tenures, that except a man fliould 

fee it with his eies, & point out with his finger where 

euerie parcell of them is bellowed, but a few men 

would beleeue what is become of the fame. I might 

likewife, and with like eafe alfo, haue added the fuc- 

celTors of the bifliops of euerie fee to this difcourfe of 

their cathedrall churches and places of abode, but it but it 'd make 

would haue extended this treatife to an vnprofitable Sng. 

length. NeuerthelefTe I will remember the fame of 

* bishop called ' the three > — ' three partes 

* Lindfarre ^ Lindisse * these 

7 — ^7 andof diaers chaunges and alterations hapning in these sies from time to time, 
bat sith my purpose is to touch only the estate of thinges present it may suffice to 
haue sayde thus much of them though altogither beside mine intended puipose. 

HABRISON. 6 
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ni only men- 
tion London, 
my native city, 
and the ety- 
mology of 
Whiteheme. 



[TSeenotep. 65.] 



Tendon my natiue citie, after I haue added one word 
more of the houfe called yld Candidam Cqfam, in 
Englifh Whiteherne, which taketh denomin- 
ation of the white flone wherwith it 
was builded, and was feene far 
off as (landing vpon an 
hill to fuch as did 
behold itJ 



[• p. 147] 
["These ad- 
ditions end at 
top of p. 70.] 

Archbishops 
and Bishops of 
London, 



till Aoffustlne 
remov'd his a 
to Canterbury. 



^ [^ The names and fucceflions of 

fo manie archbifhops and bifhops 
of London, as are extant, and to 
be had, from the faith 
Jirjl receiued. 



Theon. 
£1 nanus. 
Cadocus. 
Ouinus. 
Conanus. 
Palladius. 
Stephanas. 
Iltutus. 

Refti tutus, who liued 
3 jo of grace. 



jirchbijhops. 

'^Tadwinus alias Theodwi- 
nus, fome doo write him 
Tacwinus & Tatwinus. 

Tidredus alias Theodred, 

Hilarius. 
>"^ Faftidius liued Anno 
Dom. 430. 

Vodinus, flaine by the Sax- 
ons. 

Theonus. 



The fee void manie yeares. 

Augufline the moonke, fent ouer by Gregorie the great, 
till he remooued his fee to Canturburie, to the intent 
he might the fooner flee, if perfecution Ihould be 
raifed by the infidels, or heare from, or fend more 
fpeedilie vnto Rome, without anie great feare of the 
interception of his letters. 
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Melitus. 



Wina. 

Erkenwaldus. 

Waldhems. 

Ingaldus. 

£gulphus. 

Wigotus. 

Eadbricus. 

Edganis. 

Kiniwalchus. 

Eadbaldus. 

Eadbertas. 

Ofwinus. 

Ethelnothus. 

Cedbertus. 



Bijfiops. 
The fee void for afsafon. 

^ Cernulphus. 



Suiduiphns. 
Eadflanus. 
Wulflinus. 
Etbelwaldus. 
Elllanus. 
Brithelmus. 
' Dunftanus. 
Tidricus. 
Alwijnus. 
Elfwoldus. 
Robertus a Norman. 
Wilhelmus a Norman. 
Hugo a Norman. 



ArehUiihops 
of Canterbuiy : 



Anglo-Saxon 



■ad Norman. 



I read alfo of a bifhop of London called Elfward, or 
Ailward, who was abbat at Eoueiham, and biihop of 
London at one time, and buried at length in Ramfeie ; 
howbeit, in what order of fucceflion he lined, I can not 
tell, more than of diuerfe other aboue remembred, but 
in this order doo I find them. 



The fee void 

1 Mauncius. 

2 Richardas Beaumis. 

3 Gilbertus vniuerfalis: a 

notable man for three 
things, auarice, riches, 
and learning. 

4 Robertus de Sigillo. 

5 Richardus Beaumis. 

6 Gilbertus Folioth. 

7 Richardus. 



twelue yeares, 

8 Wilhelmus de fanda Later Arcb- 

biahopsof 
Maria. canterbury. 

9 Euflathius Falconberg. 

10 Rogerus Niger. 

11 Fulco Bafcet 

12 Henricus Wingham. 
Richardus Talbot eledus. 

1 5 Richard. Grauefend. 

16 Radulfus Gandacenfis. 

17 Gilbertus Segraue. 
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Arohbiahops of 
Canterbury. 



Baldoc, 
(S) Bonner, 

(2) Ridley, 



(S) Orlndall, 
(S) Sandyi. 



Now for the 
DeftOBof St 
Paul's, and my 
old Master at 
Weetminster 
School, 
Alexander 
NowEL, now ' 
liTinff. in 1580. 
(He died in 

leos.) 



1 8 Richardus de New- 

port. 

19 Stephanas Grauefend. 
10 Richard. Bintworth. 

21 Radulfus Baldoc, who 

made the tables hang- 
ing in the veflerie of 
Paules. 

22 Michael. 

23 Simon. 

24 Robertus. 

25 Thomas. 

26 Richardus. 

27 Thomas Sauagius. 

28 Wilhelmus. 



29 Wilhelm. Warham. 

30 Wilhelmus Barnes. 

3 1 Cuthbertus Tunftall. 

32 lohannes Stokefleie. 
^^ Richardus fitz lames. 

34 Edmundus Boner, re- 

mooued, imprifoned. 

35 Nicholas Ridleie re- 

mooued and burned. 
Edm. Boner, reftored, 
remooued, & impri- 
foned. 
^6 Edmundus Grindall. 

37 Edwinus Sandes. 

38 lohannes Elmer. 



Hauing gotten and fet downe thus much of the bifhops, 
I will deliuer in like fort the names of the deanes, 
vntill I come to the time of mine old matter now 
lining in this prefent yeare 1586, who is none of the 
lead ornaments that haue beene in that feat. 

Deanes. 



1 'Wulmannus,whomade 

a diflribution of the 
pfalmes conteined in 
the whole pfalter, and 
apointed the fame 
dailie to be read a- 
mongft the prebend- 
aries. 

2 Radulfus de Diceto, 

whofe noble hiflorie is 
yet extant in their lib- 
rarie. 

3 Alardus Bucham. 

4 Robertus Watford. 



5 Martinus Pattefhull 

6 Hugo de Marinis. 

7 Radulfus Langfort. 

8 Galfridus de Berie. 

9 Wilhelmus Stamman. 

10 Henricus Cornell. 

1 1 Walterus de Saleme. 

12 Robertus Barton. 

13 Petrus de Newport. 

14 Richardus Talbot. 

I j Galfredus de Fering. 

16 lohannes Chifhull 

17 Herueus de Boreham. 

18 Thomas Eglefthorpe. 
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19 Rogerus de Lalleie. 


^^ Thomas Lifieux aUits 


20 Wilhelraus ^ de Mont- 


Lefeux. 


fort. 


34 Leonardus de Bath. 


21 Radulfus de Baldoc 


35 Wilhelmus Saie. 


poflea epifcopus. 


^6 Rogerus Ratcliflfe. 


22 Al^nus de Cantilup^ 


37 Thom. Winterbume. . 


poilea cardinalis. 


38 Wilhelmus Wolfeie. 


lonan. Sandulfe ele6tus. 


39 Robert Sherebroke. 


Richardos de Newport 


40 Iohan77es Collet, found- JohnCoiet. 


eledus. 


er of Paules fchoole. 


23 Magifter Vitalis. 


Richardus Paceus. Ridurd Pace. 


24 lohannes Euerifdon. 


Richardus Sampfon. 


2j Wilhelmus Brewer, 


lohannes Incent. 


26 RichardasKilmingdon. 


Wilhelmus Mains relig- 


27 'I'homas TruUocke. 


nauit. 


28 lohannes Appulbie. 


lohannes Fakenham altos 


29 Thomas Euer. 


Howman refignauit. 


30 'I'homas Stow\ 


Henricus Colus, remooued. 


31 Thomas More. 


imprifoned. 


32 Reginaldus Kenton. 


Wilhelmus Mains, reftored. 




Alexander Nouellus. Alexander 

NoweL 


And thus much of the archbiihops, biihops, and The see of 


deanes of that honorable fee. I call it honorable, be- is the most 
caufe it hath had a fucceflion for the moft part of inEngbuicL 


learned and wife men, albeit that otherwife it be the 


moft troublefome feat in England, not onelie for that it 


is neere vnto checke, but alfo tlie prelats thereof are 


much troubled with futors, and no lefle fubied to the 


reproches of the common fort, whofe mouthes are Theoommon 

1 . ., 1 /- 1 . 1. sort are alwayi 

alwaies wide open vnto reprehenfion, and eies readie to ready to carp 


efpie anie thing that they may reprooue and carpe at. 


I would haue doone fo much for eueric fee in England, 


if I had not had conlideration of the greatnefle of the 


volume, and fmall benefit rifing by the fame, vnto the 


commoditie of the readers : neuerthelefle I haue re- 
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ferued them vnto the publication of my great chrono- 
GMmn****^ M ^^S^®' ^^ (while I liue) it happen to come abrode.*] 



P p. 148] 

(An interesting 
chapter. Har- 
riion WM at 
bothuni- 
TenitieB.) 

[Afanie vmiMtrn- 
tiet tomtim* in 
En£land.\ 



Bangor, 



Caerleon, 



Thetford, 



Btamfurd, 



Salisbury, Ac 



SaUsbory 
flouriflht 
under Henry 
III. and 
Bdwaitil. 




^Of Vniuerfities. 

Chap. 3. 

Here haue beene heretofore, and at fundrie 
times, diuerfe famous vniuerfities in this 
Hand, and thofe euen in my daies not alto- 
gither forgotten, as one at Bangor, eredted by Lucius^ 
and afterward conuerted into a monaflerie, not by Con- 
gellus (as fome write) but by Pelagius the monke. The 
fecond at Carlheon vpon Uike, neere to the place where 
the riuer dooth fall into the Seueme, founded by king 
Arthur. The third at Theodford, wherein were 600 
Undents, in the time of one Rond fometime king of that 
region. The fourth at Stanford, fupprefled by Auguf- 
tine the monke, and llkewife other in other places, as 
Salifburie, Eridon or Criclade, Lachlade, Reading, and 
Northampton 5 albeit that the two lad rehearfed were 
not authorifed, but onelie arofe to that name by the 
departure of the (Indents from Oxford, in time of ciuill 
diflention, vnto the faid townes, where alfo they con- 
tinued but for a little feafon. When that of Saliiburie 
began, I can not tell j but that it flourifhed mofl vnder 
Henrie the third, and Edward the firft, I find good tef- 
timonie by the writers, as alfo by the difcord which fell 
1278, betweene the chancellor for the fcholers there on 
the one part, and William the archdeacon on the other, 
whereof you (hall fee more in the chronologie here 
\Thrte vHhttrsi' following.] ' In my time there are three noble vniuer- 

fities in England, to wit, one at Oxford, the fecond at 

s — I There are within the realme of England two noble and famous Uniuerri- 
tieiy wherein are 
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Cambridge, and the third in London > of which, the At i. Oxford, 

2. Cttinljridj^ 

firfl two are the mod famous, I meane Cambridge and 8. London 

Oxford, for that in them the vfe of the toongs, phiio- 

fophie, and the liberall fciences, beiides the profound 

fludies of the ciuil law, phyficke, and theologie, a e 

dailie taught and had : whereas in the later, the laws of 

the realme are onlie read and learned, by fuch as giue 

their minds vnto the knowledge of the fame. In the in Oxford vn 

goodly atono 

firfl there are ' not onelie diuerfe goodlie houfes builded nouaoa, 
foure fquare for the mofl part of hard freeflone [or 
brie e], with great numbers of lodgings and chambers 
in the fame for fludents, after a fumptuous fort,' through 
the exceeding liberalitie of kings, queenes, biihops, 
noblemen and ladies of the land : but alfo large liuinijs ©ndowd with 

*=* ^ great revenues, 

and great reuenues beflowed vpon thcni (the like 
whereof is not to be feene in anie ot'ier region, as Peter 
Martyr did oft affirme) to the maintenance onelie of for the support 

^ of poor men's 

fuch conuenient numbers of poore mens fomies as the ^^^ 
feuerall llipends beflowed vpon the faid houfes are able 
to fupport. 

[When thefe two fchooles fhould be firfl builded, & iWkeHtkevni^ 
who were their originall founders, as yet it is vncerteine: J^Jwi'*'**^ 
neuerthelelfe, as there is great likelihood that Cam- Oambrid^ wm 
bridge was begun by one Cantaber a Spaniard (as I oy Cantabcr, 

a Spaniards 

haue noted in my chronologic) fo Alfred is faid to be 
the firfl beginner of the vniuerfitie at Oxford, albeit that 
I cannot warrant the fame to be fo yong, fith I find by 
good authoritie, that John of Beuerleie fludied in the 
vniuerfitie hall at Oxford, which was long before Alfred 
was either borne or gotten. Some are of the opinion 
that Cantdbrisia was not fo called of Cantaber, but Cair and was not 

calld after 

Grant, of the finilher of the worke, or at the leaftwife of Grant, 
the riuer that runneth by the fame, and afterward by 
the Saxoas ' Grantcefler.* An other fort affirme that the 
riuer is better written Canta than Granta, &c : but whie 
then is not the towne called Canta, Cantium, or Canto^ 



' maner 
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Gantaber cam* 
ftt>m Biscaj 
to England, 
and founded 
the University 
of Cambridge. 



lOx/ordfiftU 
tnUes/rom Lon- 

dffH.} 

stands most 
pleasantly, 
ringd with 
woods on hills, 
and waterd 
with rivers in 
the Talcrs. 



iCamhridffe six 
and/ortie miUt 
from Loudon. \ 

stands well, 
but is too near 
the fons, 
which poison 
the air. 

But it's well 
Buppli'd with 



though wood 
is very scarce, 
and is brought 
from Essex, 
withcharcoaL 



Oall and sea- 
coal are burnt 
toa 



dunum, according to the fame : All this is faid oiilie (as 
I thinke) to deface the memorie of Cantaber, who 
comming from the Brigants, or out of Bifcaie, called 
the faid towne after his owne and the name of the 
region from whence he came. Neither hath it beene a 
rare thing for the Spaniards heretofore to come firft into 
Ireland, and from thenfe ouer into England, fith the 
chronologie fliall declare that it hath beene often feene, 
and that out of Britaine, they haue gotten ouer alfo into 
Sjithia, and contrariwife : coafting dill through Yorke- 
ihire, which of them alfo was called Brigantium, as by 
good teflimonie appeareth.] 

Of thefe two, that of Oxford (which lieth weft and 
by north from London) ftandeth moft pleafantlie,* being 
inuironed in maner round about with^ woods on the 
hilles aloft, and goodlie riuers in the 'bottoms and vallies^ 
beneath, whofe courfes would breed no fmall commo- 
ditie to that citie [and countrie about,] if fuch impedi- 
ments were remooued as greatlie aunoie the fame, [and 
hinder the cariage which might be made thither alfo 
from London.] That of Cambridge is diftant from 
London about fortie and fix miles north and by eaft, 
and ftandeth verie well, fauing that it is fomewhat 
neere* vnto the fens, whereby the wholefomenefle of the 
aire there is not a litle corrupted. It is excellentlie well 
ferued with all kinds of prouifton, but efpeciallie of 
freftiwater fifli and wildfoule, by reafon of [ihe riuer 
that pafleth thereby; and ihcrelcj] the He of Ehe, which 
is lb neere at hanJ. Onlie wood is *the cheefe want* 
to fuch as ftudie there, wherefore this kind of prouilion 
is brought them either from Elfex, and other places 
thereabouts, as is alfo their cole ; or otherwife the necef- 
filie thereof is fupjlied with gall [(a baftard kind of 
Mirius as I take it)] and feacole, whereof they haue 

great pleuiie led thither by the Grant. Moreouer it 

* pleasauntly of both « plccsaunt ' — • medowef 

* somewhat low and neere ^ — ^ one of the cheefe wants 
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hath not fuch (lore of raedow ground as may luffice for Cambridge 

° ' hairn t enough 

the ordinarie expcnfes of the towne and vniuerfitie, meadows, 
wherefore ^ the hihabitants^ are inforced in like fort to 
prouide their haie from other villages about, which 
minifter the fame vnto them in verie great aboundance. 

Oxford is fuppofed to conteine in longitude eighteene ^f'f^^^^ 
degrees and eight and twentie mi nuts, and in latitude 
one and fiftie degrees and tiftie minuts ; whereas that of 
Cambridge Handing more northerlie, hath twentie 
degrees and twentie minuts in longitude, and therevnto 
fiftie and two degrees and fifteene minuts in latitude, as 
by exa6t fupputation is ealie to be found. 

The colleges of Oxford, for curious workemanihip The Oxford 

, ooUegos and 

and priuat commodities, are much more ftatelie, mag- etroetaare 

nificent, & commodious than thofe of Cambridge : Cambridge, 
and therevnto the ftreets of the towne for the mod part 

more large and comelie. But for vniformitie of build- tho'foruni- 

r • T • formity and 

ing, orderlie compaction, and [politike] regiment, the cione-iyingnesB, 
towne of Cambridge, fas the newer workmanfhip,] [CambHdgt 

^ ' ^ *'-• burned not long 

exceedeth that of Oxford (which otherwife is, and hath ««<^'] 
beene, the greater of the two) by manie a fold [(as I ^^*™5Sl?^ 
gefTe)] although I know diuerfe that are of the contrarie ^i«8er Oxford, 
opinion. [This alfo is ccrteine, that whatfoeuer the dif- 
ference be in building of the towne flreets, the townes- TheTownrfoik 

.of both places 

men of both are glad when they may match and annoie like to annoy 

, the students, 

the ftudents, by incroching vpon their liberties, and and charge 'em 
keepe them bare by extreame fale of their wares, where- 
by manie of them become rich for a time, but afterward 
fall againe into pouertie, bicaufe that goods euill gotten Butm-gotten 
doo feldome long indure.] last. 

Cailels alfo they hauc both, and in my iudgement 
is hard to be faid, whether of them would be the 
ftronger, if ech^ were accordinglie repared : howbeit Cambridge 

Castle is higher 

that of Cambridge is the higher, both for maner of than Oxford 
building and fituation of ground, (ith Oxford cadell 
'ftandeth low and is not fo apparant * to our* fight. [*That Pp. 149] 
i_i they 2 both *— < in [» Addition ends on p. 76.] 
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Cambridge 
Castle built by 
Gurguntius ; 
Oxford Castle 
by Robert de 
Oilie, whose 
wife began the 
Abbey of 
Oseney. 



SomezoagpU 
annoyd her 
with their 
chattering. 



Her chaplain 
eaid they were 
eouls in Purga- 
tory. 



She entreated 
her husband ; 
and they both 
began Oseney 
Abboy, in 
1120 A.D. 



Oxford and 
Cambridge 
both have a St 
Mary^s Church, 
where 



[of Cambridge was builded (as they faie) by Gur- 
guintus, fometime king of Britaine, but the other by 
the lord Robert de Oilie, a noble man which came in 
with the conqueror, whofe wife Editha, a woman giuen 
to no lefle fuperftition than credulitie, began alfo the 
abbeie of Ofeneie neere vnto the fame, vpon a fond 
(but yet a rare) occafion, which we will heere remem- 
ber, though it be befide my purpofe, to the end that 
the reader may fee how readie the fimple people of 
that time were to be abufed by the pradtife of the 
cleargie. It happened on a time as this ladie walked 
about the fields, neere vnto the aforefaid caftell, to re- 
create hir felfe with certeine of hir maidens, that a 
number of pies fat chattering vpon the elmes, which 
had beene planted in the hedgerowes, and in fine fo 
troubled hir with their noife, that flie wiflied them 
all further off, or elfe hir felfe at home againe, and 
this happened diuerfe times. In the end being wearie 
of hir walke, flie demanded of hir chapleine the caufe 
wherfore thefe pies did fo molell & vexe hir. " Oh ma- 
dam " (faith he) the willed pie of all j " thefe are no pies, 
but foules in purgatorie tliat craue releefe.'* *' And is it 
fo in deed ? "quoth flie. " Now Depardieux, if old Robert 
will giue me leaue, I will doo what I can to bring 
thefe foules to reft." Herevpon (he confulted, craned, 
wept, and became fo importunate with hir huflband, 
that he ioined with hir, and they both began that fy- 
nagog II 20, which afterward prooued to be a notable 
den. In that church alfo lieth this ladie buried with 
hir image, hauing an heart in hir hand couched vpon 
the fame, in the habit of a vowefle, and yet to be feene, 
except the weather haue wome out the memoriall. 
But to proceed with my purpofe. 

In each of thefe vniuerfities alfo is likewife a 
church dedicated to the virgin Marie, wherein once 
in the yeare, to wit, in Julie, the fcholers are holden, 
and in which fuch as haue beene called to anie degree 
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[in the yeare precedent, doo there receiue the accom- scholars take 

their degrees, 

pliihment of the fame, in folemne and fumptuous at an 'Act' in 

... Oxford, at 

maner. In Oxford this folemnitie is called an Aft, 'Commence- 
ment ' in 
but in Cambridge they vfe the French word Com- Cambridge. 

menfement^ and fuch refort is made yearelie vnto Manv folk come 

to witness it. 

the fame from all parts of the land, by the freends of 
thofe which doo proceed, that all the towne is hardlie 
able to receiue and lodge thofe gefts. When, and by 
whome, the churches aforefaid were builded, I haue 
elfewhere made relation. That of Oxford alfo was 
repared in the time of Edward the fourth, and Henrie 
the feuenth, when do6lor Fitz James, a great helper 
in that worke, was warden of Merton college j but 
yer long after it was finiflied, one temped in a night 
fo defaced the fame, that it left few pinacles (landing 
about the church and lleeple, which fince that time 
haue neuer beene repared, lliere were fometime foure Oxford once 

had 24 pariah 

and twentie parifli churches in the towne and fuburbes, churches, 
but now there are fcarfelie fixteene. There haue beene ?0T,** ***• 

hardly 16. 

alfo I200 burgefles, of which 400 dwelled in the 
fuburbes, and fo manie (ludents were there in the 
time of Henrie the third, that he allowed them twentie 
miles compafle about the towne, for their prouifion of 

vittels.n r« Insertion 

began on p. 73.] 

The common fchooles of Cambridge alfo are farre xhe Cambridge 

more beautifull than thofe of Oxford, onelie the diui- far fine^than 

nitie fchoole at Oxford excepted, which for fine and except the " ' 
excellent workemanfliip, commeth next the moold 

of the kings chappell in Cambridge, than the which Than 

King's ChapeU 

two with the chappell that king Henrie the feauenth Cami)ridge, 

and Ilenry 

did build at Weflminller, there are not (in mine vii/s at West- 

minster, none 

opinion) made of lime & (lone three more notable piles- ^ ^^ ^^""^ 

'■ ^ '^ are finer. 

within the compaflfe of Europe. 

In all other things there is fo great equal itie be- 
tweene thefe two vniuerfities, as no man can imagiu 
how to fet downe any greater j fo that they feeme 
to be the bodie of one well ordered common wealth. 
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Both Oxford 
and Cambrid^ 
are dear to mo. 



their pupil. 



English Uni- 
versity life is 
not like the 
foreign, 



without diB' 
ciplino. 
Our Collcgofl 
are under such 
■trict Tulo that 
Erasmwi 



declar'd no 
old monks 
could be 
stricter. 



Students ore 
kept by the 
Colleges, 
or their rich 
friends. 

Some Colleges 
have 200 
scholam, 
some less. 



oiilie diuided by diftance of place, and not in freendlie 
confent [and orders]. In fpeaking therefore of the 
one, I can not but defcribe the other 3 and in commend- 
ation of the firll, I can not but extoll the latter 3 and 
fo much the rather, for that they are both fo deere 
vnto me, as that I can not readiiie tell vnto whether of 
them I owe the moll good will. Would to God my 
knowledge were fuch, as that neither of them might 
haue caufe to be afhamed of their pupill 5 or my power 
fo great, that I might woorthilie requite them both 
for thofe manifold kindnefles that I haue receiued 
of them. But to leaue thefe things, and proceed with 
other more conucnient for my purpofe. The manner 
to liue in thefe vniuerfities, is not as in fome other of 
forren countries we fee dailie to happen, where the 
ftudents are inforccd for want of fuch houfes, to dwell 
in common innes, and tauerns, without all order or 
difcipline. But in thefe our colleges we liue in fuch 
exa^t order, and vnder fo procife rules of gouernement, 
[as] that the famous learned man Erafmus of Rotero- 
dame being here among vs 50 yeres pafled, did not let 
to compare tlie trades in ^ lining of (Indents in ^ thefe 
two places, euen with the verie rules and orders of the 
ancient moonks : affirming moreouer in flat words, our 
orders to be fuch as not oiilie can.e neere vnto, but 
rather far exceeded all the monaflical inftitutions that 
euer were deuifed. 

In mod of our colleges there are alfo great num- 
bers of Undents, of which manie are found by the 
reuenucs of the houfes, and other by the pumeiances 
and helpe of their rich frconds j whereby in fome one 
college you fhall haue two hundred fcholers, in others 
an hundred and fiftie, in diuerfe a hundred and fortie, 
and in 'the rdl^ hlfo numbers j as the capacitie of 
the faid houfes is able to rcceiue: fo that at this 
prefent, of one fort and other, there are about three 
1 of * of ' — ^^ diuers 
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thoufand ftudents nourifhed in them both (as by a There are now 

. V r 1 SOOO studentg 

late furueie it manifeftlie appeared.) I They were in Oxford and 

*^*^ / L / Cambridge. 

erefted by their founders at the firft, onelie for poore 

mens fons, whofe parents were not able to bring them But unluckily 

1 . t 11 11/11/' P^***^ mon'a sons 

vp vnto learning : but now they haue the leaft benefit are being 

scroug'd out by 

of them, by reafon the rich doo fo incroch vpon them, th© rich. 
And fo farre hath this inconuenience fpread it felfe, it's a hard job 

now for a jk)oi 

that it is in my time an hard matter for a poore mans man's son to 

"" *■ get a f ellowahip. 

child to come by a felowfhip (though he be neuer fo 
good a fcholer, & woorthie of that roome.) Such 
packing alfo is vfed at ele6lions, that not he which The election! 
bed deferueth, but he that hath mod friends, though Lean^ing ii 

° bo upset by 

he be the woorfl fcholer, is alwaies furefl to fpeed; *^*^ 
which will turne in the end to the ouerthrow of learn- 
mg. That fome gentlemen alfo, whofe friends haue 
beene in times pad benefactors to ccrteine of thofe 
houfes, doo intrude into the difpofition of their eftates, 
without all refpe6l of order or eftatutes deuifed by the 
founders, onelie thereby to place whome they thinke 
good (and not without fome hope of gaine), the cafe 
is too too euident : and their attempt would foone take 
place, if their fuperiors did not prouide to bridle their 
indeuors. In fome grammar fchooles likewife, which in Grammar 
fend fcholers to thefe vniuerfities, it is lamentable to Bribery pri 

Tails. 

fee what briberie is vfed j for yer the fcholer can be 
preferred, fuch bribage is made, that poore mens chil- bo that poor 

^ ° * r men's children 

dren are commonlie fhut out, and the richer fort don't get sent 

to the Uni- 

receiued (who in time pad thought it di (honor to line J®!*^"®** 
as it were vpon almes) and yet being placed, mod of ^ ^^^^ 
them ftudie little other than hiftories, tables, dice, JJJriJJJ**^ 
and trifles, as men that make not the lining by their SS^*Se 
ftudie the end of their purpofes, which is a lamentable ^»^^«»«***«^ 
hearing. Befide this, being for the mod part either 
gentlemen, or rich mens fonnes, they oft bring the 
vniueriities into much dander. For, danding vpon their 
reputation and libertie, they ruffle and roid it out, 
exceeding in apparell, and ban^ting riotous companie Pp.i60] 
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Rich men's (which draweth them from their bookes vnto an other 

sons riot ; \ /• /« 1 1 • 

and excuse it trade.) And for excule, when they are charged with 

l^sajring . . 

tneyVe 'gentle- breach of all good order, thinke it fufficient to faie, that 

men 1 

they be gentlemen, which greeueth raanie not a litle. 

But to proceed with the reft.] 
Readers in Eucrie one of thcfe colleges haue in like maner 

their profeflbrs or readers of the toongs and feuerall 
CoUege tutors fciences, as they call them, which dailie trade vp the 

teach their /. .... 

studenu. youth there abiding priuatlie in their halles, to the end 

they may be able afterward (when their turne commeth 
about, [which is after twelue termes]) to fhew them- 
felues abroad, by going from thence into the common 
fchooles and publike difputations (as it were ^ In 
aream^) there to trie their fkilles, and declare how 
they haue profited fince their comming thither. 
Pubiike readers Morcoucr, in the publike fchooles of both the vni- 

Iju^Hfue. uerfities, there are found at the princes charge (and 

that verie largelie) fiue profefTors and readers, that is 

to faie, of diuinitie, of the ciuill law, phyficke, the 

Siudieofthe Hebrue, and the Greeke toongs. And for the other 

^ptrsiecthus neg' leftures,^ as of philofophic, logike, rhetorike, and the 

quadriuials, although the latter (I meane arethmetike, 
mufike, geometrie, and aftronomie, and with them all 
(kill in the perfpediues,' are now fmallie regarded in 
Each imiversity either of them) the vniuerfities themfelues doo allow 
iSuan. competent ftipends to fuch as reade the fame, whereby 

th^y are fufficientlie prouided for, touching the main- 
tenance of their eftates, and no lefle incoraged to be 
diligent in their fun6tions. 
The Prof esBors Thefe profeffors in like fort haue all the rule of 

oontoo?over^ difputations and other fchoole exercifes, which are 
for Degrees, drc. dailie vfed in common fchooles feuerallie afiigned to 
ech of them, and fuch of their hearers, as by their (kill 
{hewed in the faid difputations, are thought to haue 
atteined [to] anie conuenient ripeneffe of knowleledge, 
according to the cuftome of other vniuerfities, although 
i — 1 into the playne battaile ^ publicko lectures ' pcrfectiues 
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not in like order, are permitted folemnlie to take their 
deferued degrees of fchoole in the fame fcience and 
facultie wherein they haue fpent their trauell. From 
that time forward aifo, they vfe fuch difference in Graduatea wear 

a dlBtinctive 

apparell as becommeth their callings, tendeth vnto drea«, 
grauitie, and maketh them knowue to be called to 
fome countenance. 

The firfl degree,^ is that of the generall fophifters. University 

DegreoA. 

from whence, when they haue learned more fufficientlie Sopkuttrt, 
the rules of logike, rhetorike, and obtained thereto 
competent (kill in philofophie, and in the mathe- 
matical, they afcend higher vnto the eftate of 
batchelers of art, [after foure yeares of their entrance BatcfuUrs of 
into their fophiflrie.] From thence alfo giuing their 
minds to more perfe6l knowledge in fome or all the 
other liberall fciences, & the toongs, they rife at the 
laft [(to wit, after other three or foure yeeres)] to be 
called mailers of art, ech of them being at that time Masters of art, 
reputed for a dodor in his facultie, if he profelTe but 
one of the faid fciences (befide philofophie) or for his 
generall fkill, if he be exercifed in tliem all. After 
this they are permitted to choofe what other of the M.-Ae«then 
higher ftudies them liketh to follow, whether it be Divinity, 
diuinitie, law, or phyfike 5 fo that being once mailers Phyiia 
of art, the next degree, if they follow phyfike, is the 
dodorlhip belonging to that profeflionj and likewife 
in the ftudie of the law, if they bend tlieir minds to 
the knowledge of the fame. But if they meane to go The couwe for 

Divinity. 

forward with diuinitie, this is the order vfed in that 
profeflion. Firfl, after they haue neceffarilie proceeded 
maflers of art, they preach one fermon to the people 
in Englifh, and another to the vniuerfitie in Latine. 
They anfwer all commers alfo in their owne perfons 
vnto two feuerall queflions of diuinitie in the open 
fchooles, at one time, for the fpace of two hours j and 
afterward replie twife againfl fome other man vpon a 

' degree of all 
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BatcfuUr qf 
dmuiiiu. 



Doctor, 

8 roara after 
B.D. 



John of 
Beverley iho 
fint Oxford 
D.D. : Bede 
the first Cam- 
bridge one. 



From entry as 
a student, to 
D.D., takes 18 
or 20 yean. 



After 40, stu- 
dents turn into 
Drone Bees, 



live on the 

fat of the 

Colleges, 

and keep better 

wits from their 

placea. 



like number, and on two feuerall dates in the fame 
place : which being doone with commendation, he 
receiueth the fourth degree, that is, batchleler of 
diuinitie, but not before he hath beene mailer of 
art by the fpace of feauen yeeres, according to their 
ftatutes. 

The next and lafl degree of all, is the dodtorfhip, 
after other three yeares, for tlie which he muft once 
againe performe all fuch exercifes and a6ts as are 
afore remerabred; and then is he reputed able to 
gouerne and teach others, & likewife taken for a dodtor. 
[I haue read that John of Beuerleie was the firfl 
dodor that euer was in Oxford, as Beda was in Cam- 
bridge. But I fuppofe herein that the word ' dodtor * 
is not fo (Iridtlie to be taken in this report as it is now 
vfed, fith euerie teacher is in Latine called by that 
name, as alfo fuch in the primitiue church as kept 
fchooles of catechifts, wherein they were trained vp 
in the rudiments and principles of religion, either 
before they were admitted vnto baptifme, or anie office 
in the church.] 

Thus we fee, that from our entrance into the vni- 
uerfitie vnto the lafl degree receiued, is commonlie 
eighteene or [peraduenture] twentie yeeres, in which 
time if a ftudent hath not obteined fufficient learning, 
thereby to forue his owne turne, and benefit his com- 
mon wealth, let him neuer looke, by tarieng longer, to 
come by anie more. [For after this time & 40 yeeres 
of age, the mofl part of fludents doo commonlie giue 
ouer their woonted diligence, & line like drone bees 
on the fat of colleges, withholding better wits from 
the polfeflion of their places, & yet dooing litle good 
in their own vocation ic calling. I could rehearfe a 
number (if I lifled) of this fort, afwell in the one vni- 
uerfitie as the other. But this fhall fuffice in fled of a 
larger report, that long continuance in thofe places is 
either a figne of lacke of friends, or of learning, or of 
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good and vpright life, as biihop Fox fometime noted, vrhts Fox 

who thought it facrilege for a man to tarrie anie longer ^^^^i^'^Ji[^' 
at Oxford than he had a defire to profit.] 

A man may (if he will) begin his ftudie with the a competent 

' ^ ^ . . student mav 

law, or phyfike [(of which this giueth wealth, the other begin with law 

honor)] fo foone as he commeth to the vniuerfitie, if 

his knowledge in the toongs and ripenefle of iudge- 

ment feme therefore : which if he doo, then his firft 

degree is bacheler of law, or phyficke, and for the fame and take an 

° ... L.L.B. orM.B. 

he mull performe fuch a6ts in his owne fcience, as the at onoo. 
bachelers or do6tors of diuinitie, doo for their par-ts, the 
onelie fermons except, which belong ^ not to his call- 
ing. ^ Finallie, this will I faie, that the profeflbrs of Onr Professors 

areaagood 

either of thofe faculties come to fuch perfedion in 

both vniuerfities, as the bed Undents beyond the fea as the best 

Continental 

doo in their owne or elfe where. One thins: onlie I ones but they 

° should not go 

miflike in them, and that is their vfuall firoine: into Ii!^^!y^V^®,^« 

' o o they do, [p. 162, 

Italie, from whenfe verie few without fpeciall grace J^i^T* 
doo returne good men, whatfoeuer they pretend of and get 

° ^ ^ ^ '' y corrupted. 

conference or pra6tife, chiefelie the phyficians, who, [So muck also 

may be inferred 

vnder pretenfe of feeking of forreine fimples, doo often- of iawUrs.\ 
times learne the framing of fuch compofitions as were 
better vnknowen than pra6tifed, as I haue heard oft 
alledged, and therefore it is mod true that dodor 
Turner faid ; Italie is not to be feene without a guide, Dr Turner, 
that is, without fpeciall grace giuen from God, bicaufe 
of the licentious and corrupt behauiour of the people.^ 

There is moreouer in euerie houfe a maifter [or in every CoUego, 
prouoft,] who hath vnder him a prefident, & certeine a p^ident, 
cenfors or deaues, appointed to looke to the behaiour or Deans, 
and maners of the (Indents there, whom they punifh students. . 
verie feuerelie if they make anie default, according 
to the quantitie and qualitie of their trefpafles. [And 
tbefe are the vfuall names of gouemours in Cam- 

* belongcth 

* — ' but as these are not matters of such importance as may deserue any farther 
tractation, I so will leaue them & go in hande with the rest; 

HARRISON. 6 
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[' p. 161] 

Every Coll^^ 
has one or 
more Bursars 
to look to ita 
business. 



Each University 
has a Chancellor, 
Vice-Chancellor, 
Proctors, ito 



I, WQliam 
Harrison, 
have a degree 
from both 
Oxford and 
Cambridge. 



I think that 
the University 
authorities 
ought to have 
the sole power 
of appointing to 
C*hiu^ livings. 



Tliis 'd stop 
Bin^ony, and do 
folk good. 



LohJoh, 

A University 
for Uw- 
studenta. 



bridge. Howbeit in Oxford the heads of houfes are 
^ now and then called preiidents in refpe6t of fuch 
hi {hops as are their vifitors & founders. In ech of thefe 
alfo they haue one or moe threfurers whom they call 
Burfarios or Burfers befide other officers, whofe charge 
is to fee vnto the welfare and maintenance of thefe 
houfes.] Ouer each \Tiiuerfitie alfo there is a feuerall 
chancelor, whofe offices are perpetually howbeit their 
lubftitutes, whom we call vicechancelors, are changed 
euerie yeare, as are alfo the pro6tors, talkers, maifters of 
the ftreates and other officers, for the better mainte- 
nance of their policie and eftate. 

And thus much at this time of ^ our [two] vniuer- 
(ilies [in each of which I haue receiued fuch degree 
as they haue vouch fafcd — rather of their fauour than 
my defert — to yeeld and beftow vpon me, and vnto 
whofe fhidents I wifh one thing, the exeaition whereof 
cannot be preiudiciall to anie that meaneth well, as I 
am refolutelie perfuaded, and the cafe now ftandeth in 
thefe our daies. When anie benefice therefore becom- 
meth void, it were good that the patrone did fignifie 
the vacation therof to the bifhop, and the bilhop the 
a6t of the patrone to one of the vniuerfities, with re- 
queft that the vicechancellor with his afiiflents might 
prouide forae fuch able man to fucceed in the place, as 
fliould by their iudgement be meet to take the charge 
vpon him. Certes if this order were taken, then fliould 
the chiirch be prouided of good paftors, by whome God 
ihould be glorified, the vniuerfities better flored, the 
firaoniacall pradifes of a number of patrons vtterlie 
abolifhed, and the people better trained to line in obe- 
dience toward God and their prince, which were an 
happie eftate.] 

To thefe two alfo we may in like fort ad the third, 
which is at London (feruing onelie for fuch as ftudie 
the lawcs of the realme) where there are fundrie 

s of both 
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famous houfes. of which three are called by the name London Uni- 

' Terslty has 8 

of Ins of the court, the reft of the chancerie, and all inns of court, 

and others of 

builded before time for the furtherance and com modi tie Oh».uoery, 
of fuch as applie their minds ^ to our ^ common lawes. 
Out of thefe alfo come [manie] fcholers of great fame, 
whereof the mod part haue heretofore beene brought 
vp in one of the aforefaid vniuerfities, and prooue fuch 
commonlie as in proceffe of time, rife vp (onelie - 
through their profound fkill) to great honor in the 
common-wealth of England. They haue alfo degrees 
of learning amons: therafelues, and rules of difcipline, where the 

o ^ V 9 students are 

vnder which they Hue mofl ciuilie in their houfes, under dis- 

^ ' cipline, tho* 

albeit that the yoonger fort of them abroad in the in the streets 

^ ° they can't be 

ftreats are fcarfe able to be bridled by anie good order J^opt in order. 

at all. Certes this errour was woont alfo greatlie to 

reigne in Cambridge and Oxford, [betweene ^ the ftu- 

dents and the burgefles :] but as it is well left in thefe 

two places, fo in forreine counteies it cannot yet be 

fuppreffed. Befides thefe vniuerfities, alfo there are 

Rreat number of Grammer fchooles through out the [Grammar 

realme, and thofe verie liberallie indued, for the better 

reliefe of poore fcholers, fo that there are not manie in almost an 

, , 1 . . « , corporate towni. 

corporat townes now vnder the queenes dominion,' that 
hain* not one Gramar fchoole at the lead, with a 
fufficient lining for a maifter and vlher appointed to the 
fame. 

There are in like maner diuerfe coUegiat churches Windsor. 

° IVtPicketUr, 

as Windfor, Wincefter, Eaton, Weftminfter [(in which -g?^^*- . , 
I was fometime an vnprofitable Grammarian vnder the (i was at 

Westminster. 

reuerend father mafler Nowell, now deane of Paules)] 
and in * thofe a great number of poore fcholers, dailie Poor scholars 
mainteened by the liberalitie of the founders, with meat, educated there, 
bookes, and apparell, from whence after they haue beene 
well entered in the knowledge of the Latine and 
Greeke toongs, and rules of verlifieng [(the triall whereof 
I — I iinto the * orig. detweene ' orig, domiuion 

* hath * the latter three of 
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Yearly examlxui- 
tions are held, 
and the scholars 
■entupto 
oollogea in fhe 
UnlveraSties. 



rUnowffiTe 
a table of the 
Colleges in 
Cambridge and 
Oxford, with 
their Founders. 



is made by ccrteine appofers yearelie appointed to ex- 
amine them)] they are fent to certeine efpeciall houfes in 
each vniuerfiLie, where they are receiued the ^ trained vp, 
in the points of higher knowledge in their priuat hals, 
till they be adiudged meet to fhew their faces in the 
fchoolesj as I haue faid alreadie. And thus much haue 
I thought good to note of our vniueriities, and like- 
wife of colleges in the fame, whofe names I will alfo 
fet downe here, with thofe ^ of their founders, to the 
end the zeale which they bare vnto learning may 
appeare, and their remembrance neuer perifh from 
among the wife and learned. 

1 asd > also 



[^No blank in the original.'] 
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CHAP. III.J UNIVERSITIES. 8; 

There are alfo in Oxford certeine hoflels or hals, HoBtois or H«Ua 

in Oxford, 

which may right well be called by the names of colleges, 

if it were not that there is more libertie in them * than ''^^^^^Tf 

, mora liberty 

is to be feen in the other. I[n] mine opinion the liners* Ui»nCoUege», 
in thefe are verie like to thofe that are of Ins ' in the 
chancerie, [their names alfo are thefe fo farre as I now 
remember.] 

Brodegates. \ / S. Marie hall. 

Hart hall. i t White haU. 

Magdalen hall. > < New In. 

Albume hall. \ / Edmond hall. 

Pollminfler hall. / \ 

[The (Indents alfo that remaine in them, are called and whoM 

- studantA aro 

hoftelers or halliers. Hereof it came of late to pafle, caUd Ho«tiei» 

orHallien. 

that the right reuerend father in God, Thomas late arch- 
bifhop of Canturburie, being brought vp in fuch an 
houfe at Cambridge, was of the ignorant fort of Lon- Henco soma 

ignorant Lon« 

doners called an * hofteler,* fuppofing that he had ferued doners caUd 

' '^'^ o Archbishop 

with fome inholder in the liable, and therfore, in Cranmer, 

an Hostler, 

defpite, diuerfe hanged vp bottles of haie at his gate, and hung 

trusses oz hay 

when he began to preach the gofpell, wheras in deed at his gate 

when he began 

he was a gentleman borne of an ancient houfe, & in the to preach, 
end a faithfull witneffe of Jefus Chrift, in whofe quarrell 
he refufed not to flied his bloud, and yeeld vp hb life, 
vnto the flirie of his aduerfaries.] 

fiefides these,* there is mention and record of 
diuerfe other hals or hoflels, that haue beene there in Old Halls 

at Oxford 

times pad, as Beefe hall. Mutton hall, &c: whofe BeefHaU, 

, ' . , . MuttOTTHaU, 

rumes yet appeere : fo that if antiquitie be to be iudged ^to. 

by the fhew of ancient buildings, which is verie plenti- 

full in Oxford to be feene, it fhould be an eafie matter 

to conclude that Oxford is the elder vniuerfitie. Therin BncH^tiof 

are alfo manie dwelling houfes of (lone yet (landing, Oxford ttu 

that haue beene hals for (Indents, of verie an tike worke- *«^ 

manfhip, beiide the old wals of fundrie other, whofe 
^ those * Studentes ' the Innee of * which 
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Law-students' 
Inns in London. 



There are 
Qreedy Gripers 
gaping wide for 
College Lands, 



haters of 
learning, and 
spendthrifts. 



Henry VI IL 
told 8uch folk, 
*The Ahbey- 
landfl liave 
flesht you ; 
you want the 
College-lands ; 



Now abbeies b* 
gonty our 
dtHgthri/ts 
prie t/ter 
church and 
coUegt posses* 
siotts. 

but 111 not 
take a penny 
from any one 
CoUoge.'^ 



plots haue beene conuerted into gardens, fince colleges 
were ereded. 

In London alfo the houfes ofjludents at 
the Common law are thefe. 

Furniuals In. 



Sergeants In, 
( Graies In. 
J The Temple, 
j Lincoliies In. 
f Dauids In. 

Staple In. 



( Cliffords In. 
J Clements In. 
j Lions In. 
f Barnards In. 



'New In. 

[And thus much in generall of our noble vniuer- 
fities, whofe lands fome greedie gripers doo gape wide 
for, and of late haue (as I heare) propounded fundrie 
reafons, whereby they fuppofed to haue preuailed in 
their purpofes. But who are thofe that haue attempted 
this fute, other than fuch as either hate learning, pietie, 
and wifedome ; or elfe haue fpent all their owne, and 
know not otherwife than by incroching vpon other 
men how to mainteine themfelues ? When fuch a 
motion was made by fome vnto king Henrie the eight, 
he could anfwer them in this maner ; " Ah firha, I per- 
ceiue the abbeie lands haue fleflied you and fet your 
teeth on edge, to alke alfo thofe colleges. And whereas 
we had a regard onelie to pull downe finne by defacing 
the monafteries, you haue a defire alfo to ouerthrow 
all goodnefle by fubuerlion of colleges. I tell you, firs, 
that I iudge no land in England better beftowed than 
that which is giuen to our vniuerfities j for by their 
maintenance our realme fhall be well gouerned when 
we be dead and rotten. As you loue your welfares 
therfore, follow no more this veine, but content your 
felues with that you haue alreadie, or elfe feeke honed 
meanes whereby to increafe your liuelods, for I loue not 
learning fo ill, that I will impaire the reuenues of anie 
one houfe by a penie, whereby it may be vpholden.'* 
In king Edwards daies likewife the fame fute was once 
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againe attempted (as I haue heard), but in vaine 3 for, 
faith the duke of Summerfet among other fpeeches Later, the Duko 
tending to that end, — who alfo made anfwer there vnto refus'd to aeixe 
in the kings prefence by his allignation 3 — " If lerning lands. 
decaie, which of wild men maketh ciuill, of blockiih and 
raih perfons wife and godlie counfellors, of obflinat 
rebels obedient fubieds, and of euill men good and god- 
lie chriftiansj what fhall we looke for elfe but bar- 
barifme and tumult? For when the lands of coUeges if they went, 
be gone, it fhall be hard to faie, whofe llafFe fhall fland 
next the doore 3 for then I doubt not but the flate of 
bifhops, rich farmers, merchants, and the nobilitie, fhall then an iwivate 
be afTailed, by fuch as liue to fpend all, and thinke that go^ 
what fo euer another man hath is more meet for them, 
and to be at their commandement, than for the proper 
owner that hath fweat and laboured for it." In queene in Qaeen ' 
Maries daies the weather was too warme for anie thewcaUiet 

^ t /> « «>ii«*f. /. ''^** ***® warm 

fuch coune to be taken m hand 3 but m the time of our for.the Oripera. 

^ gratious queene Elizabeth, I heare that it was after Pp. iss] 

a fort in talke the third time, but without fuccefTe 

as mooued alfo out of feafon 3 and fo I hope it fhall i hom it always 

continue for euer. For what comfort fhould it be for 

anie good man to fee his countrie brought into the 

eflate of the old Gothes & Vandals, who made lawes 

againft learning, and would not fuffer anie fkilfull 

man to come into their councell houfe3 by meanes Who wants 

, - , ^ t t /- 1 Enffllshmon 

whereof thofe people became fauasre, tyrants, and tumdinto 

1 /T< t 1 , 6 ' ^ Hellhounda? 

mercilefie helhounds, till they reflored learning againe, 
and thereby fell to ciuilitie.] 
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^ Of the partition of England into 

Jhires and counties} 
Chap. 4.* 



3 




Names of 
former tribes 
settld in 
England* 



I don't mean 
to guess at 
their localities. 



N reding of ancient writers, as Ccefar, Tacitus, 
and others, we find mention of fundrie regions 
to haue beene fometime in this Hand, as * the 
Nouuntce, Seigouce, Dannonij, Gadeni, Oradeni, Epdij, 
Cerones, Camonacce, Careni, Cornabij, Caledonij, De- 
cantce, Logi, Alertee, Vdcomagi, Venicontes, Texali or 
polij, Denani, Elgoui, Brigantes parifi, Ordouici alias 
Qrdoluci, Cornauij, Coritaui, Catieuchlani, Simeni, 
Trinouantes, Demetce, Carigi, Silures, Doluni, Atter- 
latij, Caritij, Regni, Belga, Durotriges, Dumnonij, 
Giruij, Murotriges, Seueriani, Iceni, Tegenes, Cajij, 
CcRnimagni, Segontiaci, Ancalites, Bibroci, ^c:* and 
Kentifhmen, and fuch like. But fith the feuerall 
places where moft of them laie, are not [yet verie] 
perfedtlie knowne vnto the learned of thefe daies, I 
doo not meane to pronounce my iudgement* vpon 
fuch doubtful! cafes, leafl that in fo dooing I ihould 
but increafe conie6tures, and, leading peraduenture the 
reader from the more probable, intangle ® his mind ® in 
the end with fuch as are of lefTe value, and [things] 
nothing fo likelie to be true, as thofe which other men 
haue [remembred and] fet downe before me. [Neither 
will I fpeake oughts of the Romane partitions, & limits 
of their legions, whofe number and place of abode, 
except of the Vidorian and Auguflane, is to me vtterlie 

vnknowne.] 

^ — ^ Of the deuision of Englande, as it is now generally named, into Sbyrei. 

' This chapter in the 1577 ed. precedes that on the Church and Bishops, and 
follows that on Rivers falling into the sea between the Humber and the Thames. — F. 

* (Side heading) Trinobantes, Ordolukes, Tegenes, Silures, Brigantes, Canks, 
Ganges. 

*— ^ As of the Trinobantes, Ordolukes, Tegenes, Silures, Icenes, Brigantes 
Caiigcs. ' judgement also * — ' him 



or speak of the 
Roman divisions 
of our country. 



CHAP. IV.] PARTITION OF ENOLAND INTO SHIRES. pX 

It ihall fuffice therfore to begin with fuch a ground Alfred hrmtgkt 

Enf^Uuul into 

as from whence fome better certeintie of things may tkiret, which 

° ^ th€ Bntofu 

be deriued, and that is, with the eflate of our Hand in diuitUdby 

coHtredSf and 

the time of Alfred, who firfl diuided England into the\jifji]Saj> 
fhires, which before his daies,^ and iince the comming 
of the Saxons, was limited out by families and hide- 
lands 'y as ^ the Britons did the fame in their time,* b/ 
hundreds of townes, which then were called cantreds ^ 
as old ' records doo ' witnefle. 

Into how manie fhires the faid Alfred did firfl Alfred mado 
make this partition of the Hand, it is not yet found 
out } howbeit, if my conie6ture be anie thing at all, I 
fuppofe that he left not vnder eight and thirtie, fith not io« than 
we find by no good author, that aboue fifteene haue 
beene added by anie of his fuccefTours, fiuce the time 
of his deceafe. This prince therefore hauing made shtrr and sharv 
the generall partition of his kingdome into fhires, 
or fhares, he diuided againe the fame into lathes, as i. Shfrai; 
lathes into hundreds, and hundreds into tithings, or 8. Hunrireds; 

4. Tithiugv. 

dcnaries, as diuers haue written; and maifler^ Lam" 
bert, following their authorities, hath alfo giuen out, lAmfMnie'i 
faieng almofl after this maner in his defcription of tbeUaaiNh 
Kent 3 " The Danes (faith he) both before, & in the time trtna ku 
" of king Alfred, had flocked by the fea coafb of this of i^ot' 
''Hand in great numbers, fometimes wafling and 
fpoiling with fword and fire, whcrefoeuer they might 
arriue, and fomtime taking great booties with them 
to their fhips, without dooing anie further hurt or 



€€ 
€€ 



€* 



damage to the countrie. This inconuenience con- £m(i**k. 

naUamu ts 



"tinuing for manie yeeres togither, caufed our huf- ^*"''' 

'' bandmen to abandon their tillage, and gaue occafion 

** and hardinelle ^ to euill difpofed perfons, to fall to the 

'' like pillage, as pra&ifing to follow the Danes in thefe 

** their thefts and robberies. And the better to doake 

''their mifcheefe withall, they feigned themfeloes to 

1 tjBft ^— > Walcf bstk •lio been *^* reeordc dock 

« H. • hardnoi 
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Lamborde's 
accoimt of 
Alfred's 



purpose in 



dividing Eng- 
land into 
Shires, 



having ovor 
each, one or 
hothof 

Earle and 
altUnnan. 



The Shires 
wore Hplit into 

1. Lathes; 

2. Hundreds; 

3. Tithings. 



(f 



i( 



a 



i€ 



i( 



^ repulfling 



*' be Daniih pirals, and would fometinie come a laud 
** in one port, and foraetime in another, driuing dailie 
''great fpoiles (as the Danes had doone) vnto their 
Ihips before them. The good king Alfred tlierefore 
(who had maruellouflie trauelled in repelling^ the 
barbarous Danes), efpieng this outrage, and think- 
ing it no lefle the part of a politike prince, to root out 
" the noifome fubiedt, than to hold out the forren ad- 
"uer£arie: by the aduife of his nobilitie, and the 
"example of Mofes^ (who followed the counfell of 
" lethro his father in law to the like effedt), diuided 
the whole realme into certeine parts or fedtions, 
which (of the Saxon word Schyran, fignifieng to cut) 
he termed (hires, or as we yet fpeake, fhares, or por- 
" tions, ' of which fome one hath fortie miles in length 
(as Eflex) and almoft fo manie broad, Hereford 
foure & twentie in length, and twentie in breadth, 
and Warwike fix and thirtie in length, &c : and fome 
of them alfo conteine ten, twelue, thirteene, fixteene, 
twentie, or thirtie hundreds, more or lefle, as fome 
" hundreds doo fixteene, twentie, thirtie, fortie, fiftie 
" or fixtie townes, out of which the king was alwaies 
" to receiue an hundred able men to feme him in the 
warres, or a hundred men able to be pledges j and 
ouer each of the portions he appointed either ^ an earle 
or alderman, or both, to whome he committed the 
gouernement of the fame. Thefe lliires alfo he brake 
into lefler parts, whereof fome w^ere called * lathes ', of 
the word Gelathian, which is to alfemble togither 3 
other, 'hundreds*, for that they enioied* iuril*di6tion 
ouer an hundred pledges ; and other ' tithings *, bicaufe 
"there were in each of them to the number of ten* 
perfons, whereof euerie one from time to time was 
fuertie for others good abearing. He prouided alfo 
"that euerie man (hould procure himfelfe to be re- 

' £xod. 18, 13. — F. ' — 3 an(j appointed ouer cuery such one shire 
* coined * 6. Coke, 77. Bullen's case. — F. 
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''ceiiied into fome tithing, to the end, that if anie ifamim 

couldn't get 

*' were found of fo fmaL a^H bafe a credit, that no » surety, 

"man would become pledge or fuertie for him, he 

" fhould foorthwith be committed to prifon, lead other- he 'wm put 

in prl>on* 

"wife he might happen to doo more harme abroad." 
Hitherto mafter ^ Lambert. By whofe words we may 
gather verie much of the ftate of this Hand in the 
time of Alfred, whofe inftitutiou continued after a 
fort vntill the comming of the Normans, who chanired The Nomuma 

^ chang'd Alfred'! 

the gouerncment of the realme in fuch wife (by bring- p1m». 
ing in of new officers and offices, after the maner of 
their countries), that verie little of the old regiment 
remained more than the bare ^ names of fome officers 
(except peraduenture in Kent), fo that in thefe daies it 
is hard to fet downe anie great certeintie of things as 
they flood in Alfreds time, more than is remembred 
and touched at this prefent. 

Some, as it were romiug or rouing at the name Whaialatkit. 
Lath, [doo faie that it is deriued of a barne, which is 
called in old Englifh a ' lath *, as they conie^ure. From 
which fpeech, in like fort, fome deriue the word Laiftow, 
as if it fhould be trulie written Latliflow, a place 
wherein to laie vp or laie on things, of whatfoeuer con- 
dition. But hereof as yet I cannot abfolutelie be rmnotrore, 
fatiffied, although peraduenture fome likelihood in 
their iudgements may feeme to be therein. Other, 
vpon fome further confideration,] affirme that they 
were certeine circuits in cuerie countie or fhire con- 
teining an appointed number of townes, whofe inhabit- 
ants alwaies aflembled to know and vnderfland of 
matters touching their portions, in to fome ^one ap- pp.154] 
pointed place or other within their limits, efpeciallie 
whilefl the caufes were fuch as required not the aid 
or affiflance of the whole countie. Of thefe lathes LtiUi. 
alfo (as they faie) fome fhires had more, fome lefle, as 

they were of greatneffe. And M. Lambert feemeth fo 

> M. ' barea 
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Ourpretent 
Leetaarea 
shadow of 
Alfred's Laths. 



Hundred or 
wapentake. 
the same. 



Den arte or 
tithing. 



Tithing man 
in Latine 
Decnrio. 

Bortholder, 

Burrow. 



Alfred made 
eveiy free man 
belong to a 
tithing of 
tome hundred. 



be of the opinion, that the leets of our time (wherein 
thefe pledges be yet called Franci plegij, of the word 
Free burgh), doo yeeld fome {hadow of that politike 
inftitution of Alfred. But fith my fkill is fo fmall in 
thefe cafes that I dare not iudge anie thing at all as 
of mine owne knowledge, I will not fet downe anie 
thing more than I read, [leafl I fhould roue at randon 
in our obfcure antiquities j] and reading no more of 
lathes, my next talke Ihall be of hundreds. 

The hundred and the wapentake is all one, [as I 
read in fome,] and by this diuifion not a name apperti- 
nent to a fet number of townes (for then all hundreds ^ 
fhould be of equall quantitie) but a limited iurifdidion, 
within the compafTe whereof were an hundred perfons 
called pledges [(as I faid)] or ten denaries, or tithings 
of men, of which ech one was bound for others good 
abering, and laudable behauiour in the common-wealth 
of the realme. The chiefe man likewife of euerie 
deuarie or tithing was in thofe daies called a tithing 
man, in Latine Decurio, but now in mod places a 
borfholder [or burgholder], as in Kent; where euerie 
tithing is moreouer named a [burgh or] burrow, al- 
though that in the Weft countrie he be ftill called a 
tithing man, and his circuit a tithing, as [I] haue heard 
at large. I read furthermore (and it is partlie afore 
noted) that the faid Alfred caufed ech man of free 
condition (for the better maintenance of his peace) to 
be afcribed into fome hundred by placing himfelfe in 
one denarie or other, where he might alwais haue fuch 
as fhould fweare or faie vpon their certeine knowledge 
for his honeft behauior and ciuill conuerfation if it 
fhould happen at anie time, that his credit fhould come 
in queftion. In like fort I gather out of Leland and 
other, that if anie fmall matter did fall out worthie 
to be difcufled, the tithing man or borfholder (now 
officers, at the commandement of the [high] conflable 

^ hundrede 
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Fof which euerie hundred hath one at the leaftl) fliould Small dispwtcs 

*■ . . -■ settldinthe 

decide the fame in their leetes, whereas the great ^ Leou, great in 

° the Hundredfl, 

caufes were referred to the hundreds, the greater to greater in 

° the Lathes, 

the lathes, and the greatefl of all to the fhire dales, ^®*i^^ 

where the earles or aldermen did fet themfelues, & courts. 

make finall ends of the fame, according vnto iuftice. 

For this purpofe likewife in euerie hundred were Txveluemen. 

twelue men chofen of good age and wifedome, and 

thofe fworne to giue their fentences without refpeft 

of perfon, and in this manner (as they gather) were 

things haudeled in thofe daies. [Which waie the 

word wapentake came in vfe, as yet I cannot tellj 'Wapentake 

howbeit the fignification of the fame declareth (as I 

conceiue) that at the chiefe townc the foldiers which ^^^ aoldlors 

taking their 

were to ferue in that hundred did meet, fetch their weapons; 

weapons, & go togither from thence to the field, or 

place of feruice by an ordinarie cuftome, then generallie 

knowen amongft them. It is fuppofed alfo that the 

word Rape commeth a Rapiendo, as it were of catch- •Rapo'saidto 

' come from 

ing and fnatching, bicaufe the tenants of the hundred I^if**3 . 

or wapentakes met vpon one or fundrie daies & made 

quicke difpatch of their lords harueft at once and in 

great haft. But whether it be a true imagination or 

not as yet I am vncerteine, and therefore it lieth not But I'm not 

sure. 

in me to determine anie thing thereof: wherefore it 
fliall fuffice to haue touched them in this maner.] 

In my time there are found to be in England ^'^"f^^^ 
fourtie {hires, and likewife thirteenc in Wales, and thirt^entm 
thefe latter ere6led of late yearcs by king Henrie 
the eight, who made the Britons or Welflimen equall 
in all refpe6ts vnto the Englifh, and brought to pafle 
that both nations fhould indilferentlie be gouemed by 
one law, which in times paft were ordred by diuerfe, 
and thofe far difcrcpant and difagreing one from 
another: as by the feuerall view of the fame is yet 
eafie to be difcerned. The names of the {hires in 

1 greatest 
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Names of 
the Bhires in 
England. 



10 Southern, 



16 Midland, 



6 Western, 



England are thefe, whereof the firft ten lie betweene 
the Britiih Tea and the Thames^ [as Polydor alfo dooth 
fet them downe.] 

/Kent. \ /Willhire. 

V Suflex. I V Dorfetfhire. 

J Surreie. v J Summerfet. 

jHampfhire. V JDeuon. 

V^Barkeihire. ) \Cornewall. 

There are moreouer on the northiide of the Thames, 
and betweene the fame and the riuer Trent, which 
pafleth through the middefl of England (as Polydor 
faith) fixteene other fhires, whereof fix lie toward the 
cafl, the reft toward the weft, more into the middeft ^ 
of the countrie. 



EfTex [fomtime ' 

all forreft faue 

one hundred.] 
Middlefex. 
Hartfordfhire. 
Suffolke. >• •< 

NorfFolke. 
Cambrigefhire 

[in which are 

12 hundreds.] 
Bedford. 



Huntington [wher ' 
in are foure hun- 
dreds.] 

Buckingham. 

Oxford. 

Northampton. 

Rutland. 

Leircefterlliire. 

Notinghamiliire. 

Warwike. 

Lincolne. 



We haue fix alfo that haue their place weftward to- 
wards Wales, whofe names infue. 



Glocefter. 
Hereford. 
Worcefter. 



IShropfhire. 
Stafford. 
Chefterfhire. 



And thefe are the thirtie two Ihires which lie by fouth 
of the Trent. Beyond the fame riuer we haue in like 
fort other eight, as 

> orty. mddest 
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Darbie. 

Yorke. 

Lancafler. 

Cumberland. 

Weftmerland. 

Richemond, 
[wherein are 
fiue wapen- 
taxes, & when 



it is accompted 
as parcell of 
Yorkefliire (out 
of which it is 
taken) then is it 
reputed for the 
whole Riding.] 

Durham. 

Northumberland. 



8 Northom 
ahlTM. 



So that in the portion fometime called Lhoegres, there 

are now fortie fliires. In Wales furthermore are thir- Webh ahirM. 

teene, whereof feuen are in Southwales : 



Cardigan,- or 
Cereticon. 

Penmoroke, or 
Penbrooke. 

Caermardine, 



y< 



hundreds or "^ 

commots.] 
Glamorgan. 
Monmouth. 
Breckeuocke. 
Radnor. 



y 



[wherein are 9 ^ 
In Northwales likewife are fix, that is to faie 



7 in South 
Wales. 



Anglefeie. 

Carnaruon. 

Merioneth. 



Denbigh. 

Flint. 

Montgomerie. 



6 In North 
Wales. 



Which being added to thofe of England, yeeld fiftie in all m shin:* 

• 1 under Queen 

and three fhires or counties, lo that vnder the queenes Elisabeth. 
Maieftie are fo manie counties, whereby it is eaiilie 
difcemed, that hir power farre exceedeth that of OfFa, 
who of old time was highlie honored for that he had 
fo much of Britaine vnder his fubie6tion as afterward 
conteined thirtie nine {hires, when the diuiiion was 
made, whereof I fpake before. 

This is moreouer to be noted in our diuifion of Od parcels^ 

sAtrts, 

fhires, that they be not alwaies counted or laid to- 

gither in one parcell, whereof I haue great maruell. 

But iith the occafiora hath growen (as I take it) either 

by priuilege or fome like occafion, it is better bfiefelie 
HABRI8ON. 7 
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[> p. 166] 

In Bucklngham- 
ahire is a bit of 
Hortfordahire. 



In B«r1uhire, a 
bit of Wiltshire. 



In Northamp- 
toniihire, a bit 
of Oxfordshire. 



In Oxfordshire, 

SbitsofQlo'ster- 

■hire. 



and one of 
Wo'eterahire. 



In Berkshire, 
8 bits of WUt- 
■hire. 



to fet downe how fome of thefe parts lie, than to 
fpend the time in feeking a iufl caufe of this their od 
^diuifion. Firft therefore I note that in the part of 
Buckinghamfhire betweene Amondefham, & Beconf- 
field, there is a peece of Hartfordlhire to be found, 
inuironed round about with the countie of Bucking- 
ham, and yet this patch is not aboue three miles in 
length, and two in breadth, at the verie moft. In 
Barkefhire alfo, betweene Rufcombe and Okingbam is 
a peece of Wilfhire, one mile in breadth and foure 
miles in length, whereof one fide lieth on the Loden 
riuer. In the borders of Northamptonfhire dire^ie 
ouer againfl Luffeld a towne in Buckinghamfhire, I 
find a parcel] of Oxfordfhire not pafiing two miles in 
compaiTe. 

With Oxfordfhire diuerfe doo participate, in fo 
much that a peece of Glocefterftiire, lieth halfe in 
Warwikefliire & halfe in Oxfordfhire, not verie far from 
Hometon. Such another patch is there, of Glocefler- 
Ihire not far from long Compton, but lieng in Oxford 
countie: & a^ peece of Worceflerfhire, dire^lie be- 
tweene it & Gloceflerfhire. Glocefler hath the third 
peece vpon the north fide of the Winrufli neere Fal- 
brocke, as Barkefhire hath one parcell alfo vpon the 
felfe fide of the fame water, in the verie edge of Glo- 
ceflerfhire : likewife an other in Oxfordfhire, not verie 
farre from Burford : and the third ouer againfl Lach- 
lade, which is parted from the main countie of Barke- 
fhire, by a little flrake of Oxfordfhire. Who would 
thinke that two fi-agments of Willhire were to be feene 
in Barkefhire vpon the Loden, and the riuer that falleth 
into it : whereof and the like, fith there are verie manie, 
I thinke good to giue this briefe admonition. For 
although I haue not prefentlie gone thorough with them 
aU, yet thefe may luffice to giue notice of this thing, 

wherof mofl readers (as I perfuadejuy felfe) are ignorant. 

3 also 
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But to proceed with our purpofe. Ouer ech of thefe Ctounty-officera: 
fhires in time of neceflitie is a feuerall lieutenant chofen LUnUtumtg, 
vnder the prince, who being a noble man of calling, 
hath almoft regall authoritie ouer the fame for the 
time being in manie cafes which doo concerne his 
office : otherwife it is gouerned by a fliiriffe [(a word Shtriffet, 
deriued of Schire and Greue, and pronounced as Shire 
and Reue) whofe office is to gather vp and bring his 
accounts into the excheker, of the profits of his countie 
receiued, whereof he is or may be called QucBjlor comi- 
tatus or Prouincue. This officer] is^ refident and dwell- The Sheriff 

lives in his 

ins: fomewhere within the fame countie, ^and called "^V?' "?,?** 

o ' calld a Via- 

aifo* a vicount, [_Quq/i vicarius comitis or Procomes,'] in oo^*» 

refye&^ of the earle (or as they called him in time pad 

the alderman) that beareth his name of the countie, 

although it be feldome feene in England, that the earle -• 

hatli anie great (lore of polfeffions, or oughts to doo 

in the fhire ^ whereof he taketh his name, more than is 

allowed to him, through his perfonall refiance, if he 

happen to dwell and be refident in the fame. 

In the eledtion alfo of thefe magiftrates, diuerfe able Out of a list 

■ namd by the 

perfons afwell for wealth as wifedome are named by the Commona, 

* ' the Sovereign 

commons, at a time and place appointed for their choife, gP^i^ 

whofe names being deliuered to the prince, he foorth- 

with pricketh fome fuch one of them, as he plcafeth to 

affigne vnto that office, to whome he committeth the 

charge of the countie, and who herevpon is fhirifFe of 

that (hire for one whole yeare, or vntill a new be 

chofen. The fhiriife alfo hath his vnder fhirifFe, that UmUrskiriffet. 

ruleth & holdeth the fhire courts and law dales vnder who hold tho 

shiro'Courts 

him, vpon fufficient caution vnto the high fhirifFe for andiaw-dayi. 
his true execution of iuftice, [preferuation from im- 
peachment,] and yeelding of accompt when he fhall be 
therevnto called. There are likewife vnder him BaUiffu, 
certeine bailifFes, whofe office is to ferue and retume 
fuch writs and procefles as are diredted vnto them from 
* who is • — ' whom they call • County 
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Duties of 
Ck>unt7-Baillffii. 



High cofutabU*. 



Their duties. 



Petu ctmstahies. 



Shire law-days. 



Motelagk. 



Shiriffts iume. 



A court In which 
poor folks' small 
matters are 
heard. 

Quarter- 
Sessions. 



Caile eUliuerie or 
great assues. 



when the 
Judges go 
circuit, and 
the gentry sQd 
justices accom- 
pany them. 



the high fhirifFe : to make feifure of the goods and cat- 
tek, and arreft the bodies, of fuch as doo offend, pre- 
fenting either their perfons vnto him, or at the leaftwife 
taking fufficient bond, or other aflurance of them for 
their dutifulP appearance at an appointed time, when 
the fhiriffe by order of law ought to prefent them to the 
iudges according to his charge. In euerie hundred alfo 
are one or more high conftables according to the quan- 
titie * thereof,^ who receiuing [the] writs and iniundlions 
from tlie high fhiriffe vnder his feale, [or from anie other 
officers of the prince, either for the prouifion of vittels 
or for other caufes, or priuat purueiance of cates for the 
maintenance of the roiall familie] doo forthwith charge 
the petie conftables of euerie towne within their limits, 
with the execution of the fame. 

In each countie likewife are fundrie law daies 
holden at their appointed feafons, of which fome retaine 
the old Saxon name, and are called Motelagh, [of the 
word motes and law.] They haue alfo an other called 
the fhiriffes turne, which they hold twife in their times, 
in euerie hundred, [according to the old order appointed 
by king Edgar (as king Edward reduced the folkmote 
ordeined by king Arthur to be held yearelie on the firft 
of Maie, vntill the firll of euerie moneih)] and in thefe 
two latter fuch fmall matters as oft ariie amongft the 
inferior fort of people, are heard and well determined. 
They haue finallie their quarter fellions, wherein they 
are aflifted by the iuftices and gentlemen of the 
countrie, & twife in the yeare gaile deliuerie, at which 
time the iudges ride about in their circuits, into euerie 
feuerall countie (where the nobilitie and gentlemen 
with the iuftices there refiant afTociat them) & minifter 
the lawes of the realme, with great folemnitie & iuftice. 
Howbeit, in dooing of thefe things, they reteine ftill the 
old order of the land in vfe before the conqueft. For 
they commit the full examination of all caufes there to 
1 due 'uf the same 
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be heard, to the confideration of twelue fober, graue. All caxiaea are 

tried by a jury 

and wife men, chofen out of the fame countie : [and of 12, of whom 

*" 4 must be of 

foure of them of neceffitie out of the hundred where the J^« defendant's 

hundred. 

a6tion lieth, or the defendant inhabiteth] (which These juries are 
number they call an inqueft) & of thefe inquefis there in^tusts. 
are more or lefle impanneled at euerie affife, as the 
number of cafes there to be handled dooth craue and 
require, albeit that fome one inqueft hath often diuerfe 
[matters] to confider of. And when they haue (to When the 

inquests end 

their vttermoft power) confulted and debated of fuch their inquiry, 
things as they are charged withal! , they returne againe 

to the place of iuftice, with their verdi6l in writing, they give their 

according wherevnto the ludge dooth pronounce his writinK, and 

fentence, be it for life or death, or anie other matter prononucos 

sentence. 

what foeuer is brought before him. [It is alfo verie 

often feene, that fuch as are nominated to be of thefe 

iuqueds, doo, after their charge receiued, feldome or The jurors 

neuer eat or drinke, vntill they haue agreed vpon their driuk tin 

verdi6t, and yeelded it vp vnto the iudge of whome theb verdict) 

they receiued the charge ; by meanes whereof fome- 

times it commeth to pafle that diuerfe of the inqueft and some get 

neai-ly starvd, 

haue beene welneere familhed, or at leaft taken fuch a or ill, 

fickenefle thereby, as they haue hardlie auoided. And 

this commeth by pra6tife, when the one fide feareth 

the fequele, and therefore conueieth fome one or more when one or 

... , 'ii'i'iii/* 11 more partisans 

mto the lurie, that will m his behalfe neuer yeeld vnto have been put 

in the inquest. 

the reft, but of fet purpofe put them to this trouble. 

Certes it is a common pradtife (if the vnder ftiiriffe 
be not the belter man) for the craftier or ftronger fide 
to procure and packe fuch a queft, as he himfelfe ftiall 
like of, whereby he is fure of the iflue before the charge {Atuinct.'^ 
be giuen : and befide this, if the matter doo iuftlie pro- 
ceed againft him, it is a world to fee now and then how 
the honeft yeomen that haue Bonajide difcharged their 
confciences ftiall be fued of an atteind, & bound to 
apj>eere at the Starre chamber, with what rigor thejr 
ftiall be caried from place to 'place, countie to countie. Pp. IMI 
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Great abuses 
in the Inquest 
or Jury system. 



Rich men bribe 
the Bailiffs to 
lot thom off, 
aud mako poor 
men servo on 
Juries. 



And now 
there's so 
much to do, 
for the lawyers 
have so increast, 



that 100 Nisi 
Prius cases, 
and 1 or 2 
attaints, often 
have to be 
heard. 



Coroners, 



and their duties. 



yustices o/peax 
^ qucrum. 

Gentlemen 
having above 
£20 a year. 



yea and fometime in carts, which hath and dooth caufe 
a great number of them to abfteine from the aflifes, & 
yeeld to pale their iflues, rather than they would for 
their good meaning be thus difturbed & dealt withall. 
Sometimes alfo they bribe the bailifFes to be kept at 
home, whervpon poore men, not hauing in their 
purfles wherewith to beare their codes, are impanelled 
vpon iuries, who verie often haue neither reafon nor 
iudgement to performe the charge they come for. 
Neither was this kind of feruice at anie time halfe fo 
painefull as at this prefent: forvntill of lateyeares (that 
the number of lawiers and atturneies hath fo exceeding- 
lie increafed, that fome fliifts mud needs be found and 
matters fought out, whereby they may be fet on worke) 
a man fhould not haue heard at one aflife of more than 
two or three Wiji priih, but verie feldome of an atteind, 
wheras now an hundred & more of the firfl and one or 
two of the later are verie often perceiued, and fome of 
them for a caufe arifing of fix pence or tweluepence. 
Which declareth that men are growen to be farre more 
contentious than they haue bcene in time paft, and 
readier to reuengc their quarels of fmall importance, 
whereof the lawiers complaine not. But to mypurpofe, 
from whence I haue now digrefl'ed.] 

Befide thcfe officers af(5re mentioned, there are 
fundrie other in cuerie countie, as crowners, whofe 
dutie is to inquire of fuch as come to their death by 
violence, to attach & prefent the plees of the crowne, 
to make inquirie of treafure found, &c. There are 
diuerfe alfo of the befl learned of the law, befide fun- 
drie gentlemen, where the number of lawiers will * not 
fulfice (and whofe reuenues doo amount to aboue 
twentie pounds by the yeare) appointed by efpeciall 
commiiTion from the prince, to looke vnto the good 
gouernement of hir fubiedts, in the counties where 
they dwell. And of thefe t^e leafl fkilfull in the law 

1 doo 



^ta^ 
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are of the peace, the other both of the peace and quorum, The mo«t 

*^ ' * •* skilful are of 

otherwife called of Oier and Determiner, fo that the the Quomm. 
firft haue authoritie onelie to heare, the other to heare Justicee of the 

Peace can only 

and determine fuch matters as are brought vnto their hear aubm : 

° those of the 

prefence. Thefe alfo doo dired their warrants to the ^^J^**^ 

keepers of the gailes within* their limitations, for the them too. 

fafe keeping of fuch ofFendors as they fhall iudge 

worthie to [commit vnto their cuflodie there to] be 

kept vnder ward, vntill the great affifes, to the end 

their caufes may be further examined before the reiidue 

of the count ie,& thefe officers were firft deuifed about* Juaticea first 

appointed about 

the eighteene yeare of Edward the third, as I haue 1344 a.d. 
beene informed. 

They meeting^ alfo & togither with the fhirifFes, doo The Justices 

' * ** andSherifTs 

hold their [aforefaid] feffions at foure times in the i^ow 

yeare, whereof they are called quarter feflions, and Quarur tetsiotu. 

herein they inquire of [fundrie trefpafles, and] the 

common annoiances of the kings liege people, and 

*diuerfe other things,* determining vpon them as iuftice 

dooth require. There are alfo a third kind of feffions Hi^h Constablea 

^ . and Bailiffs 

holden by the high conftables and bailifFes afore men- i»oid 
tioned, called petie feflions, wherein the weights and Petu sessions. 
meafures are perufed by the clarke of the market for 
the countie, who fitteth with them. At thefe meetings to punish 

▼iccuallerSp 

alfo vittellers, and in like fort feruants labourers, roges, labourer^ 

rogues, dec. 

and runnagates, are often reformed for their excefles, 

although the burning of vagabounds through their eare* ^*Phi°i^" ^ 

be referred to the quarter feflions or higher courts of through the 



ear 



aflTife, where they are « iudged either* to death, if they be ^pJ^J)^^* ™*' 

taken the third time, & haue not fince their fecond §^^^ ^ g^nt 

apprehenfion applied themfelues to labour, [or elfe to J^^ ^°'^^' 

be fet perpetuallie to worke in an houfe erected in euerie Sp. SyAjx 

, 1675-6V 

ftiire for that purpofe, of which puniftiment they ftand which they 

n r dread, by higher 

m greateft feare. courts. 
I might here deliuer a difcourfe of fundrie rare 

* which in * in > moete 

* — ^ sundrie other trespasses • eares • — • adjudged also 
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Courts Baron. 

Some of the 
customs of 
Courts Baron 
are beastlv,— 
first devisM by 
bad women in 
contempt of 
their tenants, — 
but now tumd 
into money 
rents. 



No custom is 
more abeiu*d 
than that of 
King's Hill 
in Rochf urd. 



The tenants 
being in an 
alehouse, 
the Steward 
holds his 
court on King's 
hill; 



and if 
the tenants] 
can't rush 
up to him 
when he calls 
their names 
they get fin'd. 
(Bee Blount's 
Tenures, p. 260, 
ed. 1874.) 



This is because 
the Raleigh 
tenants once 
rebelld against 
their lord. 
(See Camden's 
I>e8cription of 

v 



[cuftomes and courts, furnamed barons, yet mainteined 
and holden in England : but forfomuch as fome of the 
firft are beaftlie, and therefore by the lords of the foiles 
now liuing conuerted into monie, being for the nioft 
part deuifed in the beginning either by malicious or 
licentious women, in meere contempt and flauifh abufe 
of their tenants, vnder pretenfe of fome punifhment due 
for their exceiles, I paile ouer to bring them vnto light, 
as alfo the remembrance of fundrie courts baron like- 
wife holden in ftrange maner j yet none more abfurd 
and far from law than are kept yearlie at Kings hill in 
Rochford, and therfore may well be called a lawleiTe 
court, as moft are that were deuifed vpon fuch occa- 
fions. This court is kept vpon wednefdaie infuing after 
Michaelmafle daie after midnight, fo that it is begun 
and ended before the rifing of the funne. When the 
tenants alfo are altogither in an alehoufe, the (leward 
fecretlie flealeih from tliem with a lanteme vnder his 
cloke, and goeth to the Kings hill, where fitting on a 
molehill he calleth them with a verie foft voice, writing 
their appeerance vpon a peece of paper with a cole, 
hauing none other light than that which is inclofed 
in the lanterne : fo foone as the tenants alfo doo miffe 
the fteward, they runne to the hill with all their might, 
and there anfwer ail at once, " Here here,'* wherby they 
efcape their amercements : which they fliould not doo 
if he could haue called ouer his bill of names before 
tliey had milfed him in the alehoufe. And this is the 
verie forme of the court deuifed at the firft (as the voice 
goeth) vpon a rebellion made by the tenants of the 
honour of Raibie againft their lord, in perpetuall 
memorie of their difobedience Ihewed. I could befide 
this fpeake alfo of fome other, but fith one hath taken 
vpon him to collect a number of them into a particular 
trcatife, I thinke it fufficient for me to haue faid fo 
much of both.] 

And thus much haue I thought good to fet downe 
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generallie of the faid counties and their maner of go- 
uernance, although not in fo perfe6t order as the caufe 
requireth, bicaufe that of all the reft there is nothing 
wherewith I am leiTe acquainted than with our tempo- 
ral! regiment, which (to faie truth) fmallie concerneth 
my calling. [What elfe is to be added after the feuerall For other 

' o I. county par- 

fhires of England with their ancient limits (as they ttcuiara,*)© 
agreed with the diuifion of the land in the time of 
Ptolomie and the Romans) and commodities yet extant, 
I referue vnto that excellent treatife of my freend W, my friend 

Camden's 

Camhden, who hath traUellefd therein verie farre, & forthcoming 

' 'Britannia/ 

whofe worke written in Latine fliall in fhort time (I (pubi. isw.) 
hope) be publiflied, to the no fmall benefit of fuch as 
will read and perufe the fame.] 



Of degrees of people in the common- 

wealth of England, 

Chap, j.i 

WE in England diuide our people com- FonrBorts: 

monlie into foure forts, as ffentlemen,^ 2*. Citiajn*. 

' ^ , ' 3. Yeomen, 

citizens or burgefles, yeomen, and * artin- 4. Artiflcere or 

Labourers. 

cers, or laborers. Of gentlemen the firfl and cheefe 
(next the king) be the prince, dt\Jces, marquefles, earls, 

1 In tho 1677 ed. this chapter is the 4th of the Third Book.— P 
* See *' The Engliih CourticTy and the Cuntrey -gentleman : A pleasaiint and 
learned Disputation betweenc them both : very profitable and neccssarie to be read 
of all Nubilitie and Gentlemen. Whl^rcin is discoarscd, what order of lyfe best 
beseemeth a Gentleman, (aswell for education as the course of his whole life) to 
make him a person fytte for the publique seruicc of his Prince and Conntrey/' 
1686 ; and ** The Court and Country, or A briefe Discourse Dialogue-wise set 
downe betwccnc a Courtier and a Country-man. Contayiiing the manner and 
condition of their Hues, with many Delectable and Pithy Sayings worthy obscnr- 
ation. Also, necessary Notes f«)r a Courtier. Written by N. B. Gent [Nicholas 
Breton], 1618." Both reprinted in Mr W. C. Hazlitt's Roiburghe Library: 
« Ined, Tracts,* 1868.— F. * for * and ', ed. 1686 reads wrongly * which are.'— F. 
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Lords and 
Noblemen, 



Knights, 
Esquires, 
Gentlemen. 



Prince. 

pp.157] 

The title 
belongs only 
to the King^s 
eldest son, 
the Prince of 
Wales. 



His younger 
sons are only 
sntlomcn till 



vifcounts, and barons: and thefe are called * gentlemen 
of the greater fort, or (as our common vfage of fpeech 
is) lords and noblemen : and next vnto them be knights, 
efquiers, and laft of- all they that are fimplie called 
gentlemen 3 fo that in effedt our gentlemen are diuided 
into their conditions, whereof in this chapiter I will 
make particular rehearfall.^ 

* The title of prince dooth peculiarlie belong [with 
vs] to the kings eldeft fonne, who is called prince of 
Wales, and is the heire apparant to the crowne; as 
in France the kings eldeft fonne hath the title of 
Dolphine, and is named peculiarlie Monjieur, So that 
the prince is fo termed of the Latine word ^Princeps, 
filh he is (as I may call him) the cheefe or principall 
next the king.^ The kings yoonger fonnes be but gen- 
gontiomen tui tlemen by birth (till they haue receiued creation [or 
nobles ; they are donation from their father] of higher eftate, [as] to be 
Henry, ix»rd either vifconts, earles, or dukes) and called after their 
names, as lord Henrie, or lord Edward, with the 
addition of tlie word Grace, properlie affigned to the 
king and prince, and [now alfo] by cuftome conueied 
to dukes, [archbilhops, and (as fome faie) to] marqueiles 
and their wiues. 

The title of duke commeth alfo of the Latine word 
Dux, d ducendo, bicaufe of his valor and power ouer the 
armie : in times paft a name of office due to the [em- 
perour, confull, or] cheefe gouemour of the whole 
armie in the [Romane] warres : but now a name of 
honor, [although periflied in England, whofe ground 
will not longbeare one duke at once ; but if there were 
manie as in time paft, or as there be now earles, I doo 
not thinke but that they would florifli and profper well 
inough.] 
MarTuesse.'] In old time he onelie was called marquefle. Qui 

1 1 the Nobilitie, they arc also named Lordes and noble men, and next to 

them be Enightcs and Esquires, and simple gentlemen, 
s — s quia est principalis post Regem. 



Duke, 



formeriy 
name of i 
office. 



military 



but now only 
of honour. 
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hahiiit terrain limitaneam, a marching prouince vpon AMaraueae 

. . •Villi 1 1 formerly hmi a 

the euimies countries, land thereby bound to keepe frontier pm- 

. viuco, which he 

and defend the frontiers.] But that alfo is changed in defended, 
common vfe, and reputed for a name of great honor 
next [vnto] the duke, euen ouer counties, and fome- 
times fmall cities, as the prince is pleafed to beftow it. 

The name of earle likewife was among the Romans EarU. 
2i name of office, who had Comites facri palatij, comltes 
cerarij, comites Jiahuli, [comites patrimonij, largitionum, 
fcholarum, commerciorum,'] and fuch like. ^ But at the 
firft they were called Comites, which were ioined in Th®^^^ 
commiflion with the proconfull, legate, or iudges for 
counfell and aids fake in each of thofe feuerall charges. 
As Cicero epijlola ad Quintum fratrem remembreth, 
where he faith ; Atque inter hos quos tihi comites, ^ 
adiutores negotiorum puldicorum dedit ipja refpullica 
dujitaxat Jinibus his prcejlabis, quos ante prafcripfi, ksfc. 
After this I read alfo that euerie prefident in his charge 
was called Comes, but our Enfflilh Saxons vfed the OurEngUrii 

° Saxons u« d 

word Hertoch and earle for Corner, and indifferentlie ^J*???* **^ ?"* 

as I gcffe, fith the name of duke was not in vfe before 

the conqueft. Goropius faith, that Comes and Graue is viscont, 

all one, to wit ^ the vifcont, called either Procomes, or 

Ficecomes : and- in time pad goucrned in the countie does not now 

vnder the carle, biit^ now without anie fuch feruice or under its EorL 

office, it * is alfo * become a name of dignitie next after 

the earle, and in degree before the baron. [His releefe 

alfo by the great charter is one hundred pounds, as that 

of a baronie a hundred marks, and of a knight fine 

at the mod for euerie fee.] 

The baron [whofe degree anfwered to the dignitie Banm, 
of a fenator in Rome,] is fuch a free lord as hath a lord- 

1 — 1 howbeit it appcareth that with us it hath the next place to ye Marquise, 
and he that beareth it is called peradrcnture Comes h comitiaa, quia dignus est 
dncere comitiuam in bello. Or else because he is Gomes Ducis a companioii of 
the Duke in the wanes. And he hath his follower 

* who in ' and * — ^ also is 
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Of the Baron, 
held kiiif^hts or 
freeholders, 
doing war- 
service. 



The derivation 
of * Baron.' 



Moet likel 
Baro 



likeiv 
= Iili 



tUB. 



fliip or baronie, whereof he beqreth his name, & ' hath 
diuerfe knights or freeholders holding of him, who with 
him did ^ ferue the king in his ^ wars, and held their 
tenures ^ in Baronia, * that is, for performance of* such 
seruice. Thefe BraSion (a learned writer of the lawes 
of England in king Henrie the thirds time) tearmeth 
Barones, quafi, robur belli. The word Baro [indeed] is 
older than that it may eafilie be found from whence it 
came : for euen in the oldeft hiftories both of the Ger- 
mans and Frenchmen, [written fince the conqueft,] we 
read of barons, and thofe are at this daie called among 
the Germans Liberi vel Ingenui, [or Freihers in the 
Grermane toong] as fome men doo conie6ture, [or (as 
one faith) the citizens and burgefles of good townes and 
cities were called Barones. Neuerthelefle by diligent 
inquifition it is imagined, if not abfolutelie found, that 
the word Baro and Filius in the old Scithian or Ger- 
mane language are all one ; fo that the kings children 
The King's sons are properlie called Barones, from whome alfo it was 
Barons. firfl trauflatcd to their kindred, and then to the nobilitie 

and officers of greateft honour indifferentlie. That 
Baro and Filius (ignifieth one thing, it yet remaineth 
<o be feene, although with fome corruption : for to 
this daie, euen the common fort doo call their male 
children 'barnes * here in England, efpeciallie in the north 
countrie, where that word is yet accuftomablie in vfe. 
And it is alfo growne into a prouerbe in the fouth, 
when anie man fufteineth a great Ibinderance, to faie, " I 
am beggered, and all my barnes." In the Hebrue toong 
(as fome affirme) it iignifieth Filij folis : and what are 
the nobilitie in euerie kingdome but Filij or ferui 
regum ? But this is farre fetched, wherefore I con- 
clude, that from henfefoorth the originall of the word 
Baro Ihall not be anie more to feeke : and the firft time 
that euer I red thereof in anie Englifhhiftorie, is in the 

^ — ^ holding of him diners knightes & free holders : who were wont to 
• the ' landcs * — * for doing 



The coniTnon 

sort call their 

children 

' bames ' usually 

in the North, 

sometimes in, 

tlie South. 
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reigne of Canutus, who called his nobilitie and head 'Baro' first u«'d 

officers to a councell holden at Cirnecefter, by that 

name, 1030, as I haue elfe-where remembred. How- 

beit the word Baro dooth not alwaies fignifie or is 

attributed to a noble man by birth or creation, for now 

and then it is a title giuen vnto one or other with his 

office, as the cheefe or high tribune of the excheker is 

of cuftome called lord cheefe baron, who is as it were ^^ord Chiof 

Baron of the 

the great or principall receiuer of accounts next vnto Exchequer. 

the lord treafuror, as they are viider him are called 

Trihuni ararij, tsf rationales. Hervnto I may ad fo 

much of the word lord, which is an addition going not *ifrd ' la • title 

^ ° held only during 

feldome and in like fort with fundrie offices, and to office- 
continue fo long as he or they doo execute the fame, 
and no longer.] 

Vnto this place I alfo referre our bilhops, who are BisAti/t, 
accounted honourable, [called lords, and hold the fame «re caUd LonU^ 

and sit in the 

roome in the parlement houfe with the barons, albeit ^^^ ^ 

for honour fake the right hand of the prince is giuen 

vnto them,] and whofe countenances in time paft were * 

much more glorious than at this prefent it is, bicaufe 

thofe luftie prelats fought after earthlie eftimation and 

authoritie with farre more diligence than after the loft 

fheepe of Chrift, ^ of which ' they had fmall regard, as 

men being otherwife occupied and void of leifure to 

attend vpon ' the fame. Howbeit in thefe daies their 

eftate remaineth * no leile reuerend than * before, and 

the more vertuous they are that be of this calling, the The more Ter- 

better are they efteemed with high and low. [They the better are ' 

they esteemd. 

reteine alfo the ancient name (lord) ftill, although it be 

not a little ^ impugned by fuch as loue either to heare of 

change of all things, or can abide no fuperiours. For (a cut at Diih 

■enters.) 

notwithftanding it be true, that in refpedt of fundion, 
the office of the elderfhip is equallie diftributed be- 
tweene the bifliop and the minifter, yet for ciuill li.Sam.^is. 
gouernements fake, the firft haue more authoritie giuen 

^ was ' — > whereof ' unto * — * still honourable as " ort^. littie 



no 
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Adefonco of 
Biflhops and 
Uniformity 



against the 
CalviniBta, ^kc. 



Tou can't mako 
a perfect 
Chiirch. 

r p. 168] 



vnto them by kings and princes, to the end that the reft 
maie thereby be with more eafe reteined within a 
limited compaile of vniformitie, than otlierwife they 
would be, if cch one were fuffered to walke in his 
owne courfe. This alfo is more to be maruelled at, 
that verie manie call for an alteration of their eftate, 
crieng to haue the word lord abolifhed, their ciuill 
authoritie taken from them, and tlie prefent condition 
of the church in other things reformed j whereas to faie 
trulie, few of them doo agree vpon forme of difcipline 
and gouernement of the church fuccedent : wherem 
they refemble the Capuans, of whome Liule dooth 
fpeake, in the flaughter of their fenat. Neither is it 
poflible to frame a whole monarchie after the patteme 
of one * towne or citie, or to ftirre vp fuch an exquifite 
face of the church as we imagine or defire, fith our 
corruption is fuch that it will neuer yeeld to fo great 
perfe6tion : for that w^hich is not able to be performed 
in a priuat houfe, will much leiTe be brought to pafle 
in a common-wealth and kingdome, before fuch a 
prince be found as Xenophon defcribeth, or fuch an 
orator as Tullle hath deuifed. But whither am I 
digrefled from my difcourfe of bifhops, whofe eftates 
doo daily decaie, & fuffer fome diminution ?] Herein 
neuerthelefle ^ their cafe is growne to be much better 
than before, for whereas in times paft the cleargie men 
were feared bicaufe of their authoritie and feuere 
gouemment vnder the prince, now are they beloued 
generallie * for their paiuefiill diligence [daihe] fhewed 
in their [fundtions and] callings, *except peraduenture 
of fome hungrie wombes, that couet to plucke & fnatch 
at the loofe ends of tlieir beft commodities j with whom 
it is (as the report goeth) a common guife, when a man 
who always ask is to be preferred to an ecclefiafticall lining, what part 

* therefore 

* (except peraduenture of a few hungrie wolves that couet to pluck and snatch at 
their lose endes) * — * and vertuous couTersation 



The Clem are 
now lovd for 
their hard work, 



except by some 

hungry-belli'd 

patrons. 
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thereof he will firft forgo and part with to their vfe.* T?h«ttheman 

Finallie, how it (landeth with the red of the clergie give up to them. 

[for their places of eftate,] I neither can tell, nor 

greatlie care to know. NeuerthelefTe, with what degrees 

of honour and worfliip they haue beene matched in 

times pafl, Johannes Bohemus in his De amnium gentium W* Asia, ca/, 

moribus, and others doo exprelfe 3 [and this alfo found 

befide their reports, that in time pafl, euerie bifhop, in old timo« 

abbat, and pelting prior were placed before the earles Abbotatook 

prucedenco of 

and barons in mod ftatutes, charters, and records made Earia and 

Barons. 

by the prince, as maie alfo appeare in the great charter, 
and fundrie yeares of Henrie the third, wherein no 
duke was heard of.] But as a number of ^ their odious * 
comparifons and ambitious titles are now decaied and 
worthilie fhroonke in the wetting, fo giuing ouer in 
thefe daies to mainteine fuch pompous vaniiie, they [doo] QemTMicon- 
thinke it fufficient for them to preach the word, & ^wSST^ 
hold their linings to their fees [(fo long as they fhall be J^elrTwn^' 
able)] from the hands of fuch as indeuour [for their dSwi ^^"" 
owne preferrement] to [fleece and] diminilh ^ the fame.^ 
This furthermore will I adde generallie in commenda- 
tion of the cleargie of England, that they are for their our Clergy 
knowlege® reputed in France, Portingale, Spaine, Ger- f Soignors as th« 
manie and Polonia, to be the mod learned diuines, divines, 
[although they like not anie thing at all of their 
religion :] and thereto [they are in deed] fo fkilfiill in Almost all 
the two principall toongs, that it is accounted a maime in and^ebraw, 
anie one of them, not to be exadtlie feene in the Greeke [No Greeke, 
and Hebrue, much more then to be vtterlie ignorant or **^''**** 
nothing conuerfant in them. As for the Latine toong and every one 
it is not wanting in anie [of the miniderie], efpeciallie at least, those 
in fuch as haue beene made within this twelue or i66Sori60&. 
fourteene yeares, whereas before there was fmall choife, 
and manie cures were left vnferued, bicaufe they had 
none at all. [And to faie truth, our aduerfaries were 
the onelie caufers hereof. For whileft they made no 
1 — 1 these ' — ' them • Icamiiig 
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{B*H4 cm, hf further accompt of their priefthood, than to conftnie, 
ie.] (Thia in mv fing, read their feruice and their portefle. it came to 

copy, but not in ° ^ ' 

^^^us.copy, pafle that vpon examination had, few made in queene 
imorano© of the Maries daies, and the later end of kine: Henrie, were 

doOT in MaiVg » ' 

and Hen. VIII. 'a able to doo * anie more, and verie hardlie fo much, fo 

void were they of further (kill, and fo vnapt to feme at 
aU.] 

Duit.immr- Dukes, marqueflcs, earles, vifconts, and barons, 

viscoHi.} either be created of the prince, or come to that honor 

by being the eldeft fonnes or higheft in fucceffion to 
their parents. For the eldeft fonne of a duke during 
his fathers life is an erle, the eldeft fonne of an erle 
is a baron, or fometimes a vifcont, according as the 
creation is. The creation I call the original donation 
and condition of the honour giuen by the prince for* 
good feruice doone by the firft anceftor, with fome 
aduancement, which, with the title of that honour, is 
alwaies giuen to him and his heires males onelie. The 

Younger aons of reft of the fonnes of the nobilitie by the rigor of the law 

nobles are only 

' enquires,' yet be but cfquiers : yet in common fpeech all dukes and 

aUbutViacounte' n / r 

and Barons' aona marqueffes fonnes, and earles eldeft fonnes be called 

are by courtesy * 

caiid 'lorda.* lords, the which name commonlie dooth agree to none 

of lower degree than barons, yet by law and vfe thefe 
be not efteemed barons. 

[Batwu.] The baronie or degree of lords dooth anfwer to the 

degree of fenators of Rome [(as I faid)] and the title of 
nobilitie (as we vfe to call it in England) to the Ro- 
mane Patricij. Alfo in England no man is [com- 

Engiishonea monliel Created baron, except he maie difpend of 

must have -^ '^ * 

£1000 a year. yearelie reuenues [a thoufand pounds, or] fo much as 

maie fullie mainteine & beare out his countenance and 
Baron la the port. But vifconts, erles, marqueffes, and dukes exceed 

loweat rank of 

nobles. them according to the proportion of their degree & 

honour. But though by chance he or his fonne haue 
leife, yet he keepeth this degree : but if the decaie be 
exceffiue and not able to mainteine the honour, as 
1 oriff, (my copy, but not Brit. Mu8. one) to fo doo * for the 
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Senator es Romajii were ' amoti dfenatu ' ; fo fometimes 
they are not admitted to the vpper houfe in the parle- 
ment although ihey keepe the name of lord ftill, which 
can not be taken from them vpon anie fuch occafion. 
[The moft of thefe names haue defcended from the 
French inuention, in whofe hiftories we fhall read of 
them eight hundred yeares paiTed. 

This alfo is worthie the remembrance, that Otto the 
firft emperour of that name, indeuouring to repare the 
decaied eftate of Italic vnto fome part of hir pridinate 
magnificence, did after the French example giue Dig- 
nitates ksf prcedia to fuch knights and fouldiers as had 
ferued him in the warres, whom he alfo adorned with 
the names of dukes, marquefles, carles, valuafors or 
capteins, and valuafines. 

His Prcedia in like maner were tributes, tolles, 
portage, bankage, ftackage, coinage, profits by faltpits, 
milles, water-courfes (and whatfocuer emoluments grew 
by them) & fuch like. But at that prefent I read not 
that the word Baro was brought into thofe parts. And 
as for the valuafors, it was a denomination applied vnto 
all degrees of honor vnder the firft three (which are 
properlie named the kings capteins) fo that fhey are 
called Maiores, minores, ^ minimi valuafores. This 
alfo is to be noted, that the word capteine hath two 
relations, either as the poiTeftbr therof hath it from the 
prince, or from fome duke, marquefte, or earle, for 
each had capteins vnder them. If from the prince, 
then are they called Maiores valuafores, if from anie of 
his three pceres, then were they Mlwyre^ valuafores : 
but if anie of thefe raluqfors doo fubftitiite a deputie, 
thofe are called Minimi valuafores, and their deputies 
alfo FaJuaJini, without regard vnto which degree the 
valuafor dooth apperteine : but the word Valuafor is 
now growne out of vfe, wherefore it fufficeth to haue 
(aid thus much of that fundion.] 

I — 1 moti Senatu 

HARRTSON. 8 



{Pftiu tecond 
tUmtm.] 



iPraditu\ 



There ara 



S kinds of 
Valvaaon or 
under-Yaasals ; 
greater, leae, 
end least 



[Valuasorts.^ 



The deputies of 
the least are 
Valvasines. 

'Valvaaor' is 
gone out of uee. 



J 
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Knights 

are made, not 
bom. 



[JUilsUs.] 



EquiUs aurati. 



P p. 16d] 



Some gentle- 
men, the' calld, 
refuse to be 
Knights, and 
pay a fine for it. 



Knights be not bome^ neither is anie man a knight 
by fucceflion, no, not the king or prince : but they are 
made either before the battell, to incourage them the 
more to aduenture & trie their manhood : or after [the 
battell ended J as an aduancemeut for their courage 
and prowefle alreadie Ihewed [(& then are they called 
M'dites ;)] or out of the warres for fome great feruice 
doone, or for the fingular vertues which doo appeare in 
them, [and then are they named E^uites aurati, as com- 
mon cuftome intendeth.] They are made either by the 
king himfelfe, or by his commiQion and roiall au- 
thoritie giuen for the fame purpofe : or by his lieu- 
tenant in the warres. This order feemeth to anfwer 
in part to that which the Romans called Equitum Ro- 
manor urn. For as Equites Romani were chofen Ex cen- 
fu, that is, according to their fubftance and riches 3 
fo be knights in England moft commonlie accord- 
ing to their yearelie reuenues or ^ aboundance of ^ 
riches, wherewith to mainteine their ' eftates. Yet all 
'that had Eqiiejlrem cenfuni, were not chofen to be 
knights, [and] no more be all made knights in Eng- 
land that may fpend a knights lands, but they onelie 
whome the prince will honour. [Sometime diuerfe 
ancient gentlemen, burgefles, and lawiers, are called 
vnto knighthood by the prince, and neuerthelefTe refufe 
to take that (late vpon them, for which they are of 
cuftome puniflied by a fine, that redoundeth vnto his 
cofers, and to faie truth, is oftentimes more profit- 
able vnto him than otherwife their feruice fhould be, 
if they did yeeld vnto knighthood. And tliis alfo is 
a caufe, wherfore there be manie in England able to 
difpend a knights liuing, which neuer come vnto that 
countenance, and by their owne confents.] The niun- 
ber of the knights in Rome was [alfo] vncerteine: 
and fo is it of knights [likewife] with vs, as at the 

pleafure of the prince. [And whereas the Equites 

I— 1 substance and ' ' the 
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Romani had Equum puUicum of cuftome bcftowed vpon 

them, the kniffhts of Endand haue not fo, but beare Engiian Knight» 

, ^ pay for their 

their owne charges in that alfo, as in other kind of own horses and 

. . , armour. 

furniture, as armorie meet for their defcnfe and fer- 
uice. This neuerthelefle is certeine, that who fo may 
difpend 40 pounds by the yeare of free land, either at Any freeholder 

, / ' '' . worthj^40a 

the coronation of the king, or manage of his daughter, year in land 

, 'nay b« forc't to 

or time of his dubbing, may be inforced vnto the becomes Knight 

°' ^ orpiyjff40. 

taking of that degree, or othervvife paie the rcuenues 
of his land for one yeare, which is onelie fortie pounds 
by an old proportion, and fo for a time be acquited 
of that title.] We name^ him knight in Englifh that 
the French calleth Cheualier, and the Latins Bjjuitem, 
or Equejlris ordinis virum. And when any man is 
made a knight, he kneeling downe is ftriken of the The maimer of 

n r . . dubbings 

kmg^ or his fubftitute with his fword naked vpon Knight, 
the [backe or] fhoulder, the prince, &c: faieng, Soyes 
cheualier au nom de Dieu, And when he rifeth vp the 
king ^ fnth Aduances hon cheualier. This is the maner 
of dubbing knights at this prefent, and the tearme 
(dubbing) is the old tearme for that purpofe and not 
creation, [howbeit in our time the word (making) is 
mod in vie among the common fort.] 

At tlie coronation of a king or queene, there be Knights fifths 
[other] knights made with longer and more curious 
ceremonies, called "knights of the bath." But how 
foeuer one be dubbed or made knight, his wife is by a Knight's wife 

is calld * Ifft H l^ rn 

and by called madame or ladie, fo well as the barons or Lady/ 

and he * Sir.' 

wife J he himfelfe hauing added to his name in com- 
mon appellation this fyllable Sir, which is the title 
whereby we call our knights * m England. [His wife 
alfo of courtefie fo long as fhe liueth is called my ladie. She keeps her 

° ' title, by court- 

althouffh llie happen to marie with a gentleman or esy^o'she 

oil o marries a corn- 

man of meane calling, albeit that by the common law monw. 

fhe hath no fuch prerogatiue. If hir firft hulband alfo 

be of better birth than hir fecond, though this later 

1 We call ' the Prince ' the Prince ^ knights here 
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Knights of the 
garter. 



Edward III. 



inyentod thia 
Bocioty, and 
choeo for it the 
best Knights of 
aU Christendom. 



The King or 
Queen is head of 
tibe Order, 



and it has 20 
brettiren. 



IRotind tabU.\ 



likewife be a knight, yet in that ine pretendeth a 
priuilege to loofe no honor through courteiie yeelded 
to hir fex, (he will be named after the moft honorable 
or worfhipfull of both, which is not feene elfe where.] 

The other order of knighthood in England, and 
the moft honorable is that of the garter, inftituted by 
king Edward the third, who — after he had gained 
inanie notable victories, taken king John of France, 
and king James of Scotland (and kept them both 
prifoners in the Tower of London at one time) ex- 
pelled king Henrie of Callile the baflard out of his 
realme, and reftored Don Petro vnto it (by the heipe 
of the prince of Wales and duke of Aquiraine his 
eldell fonne called the Blacke prince) he — then in- 
uented this focictie of honour, and made a choife out 
of his owne realme and dominions, and throughout 
all chrillendome of the beft, moft excellent and re- 
nowmed perfons in all vertues and honour, and adorned 
them with that^ title to be knights of his order, giuing 
them a garter garnilhed with gold and pretious ftones, 
to weare dailie on the left leg onlie : aUb a kirtle, 
gowne, cloke, chaperon, collar, and other folemne and 
magnificent apparcll, both of ftulfe and fafliion ex- 
quifite & hcroicall to weare at high foafts, [&] as to fo 
high and princelie an order apperteineth. Of this 
companie alfo he and his fucceflbrs, kings and qucenes 
of England, be the fouereignes, and the reft by cer- 
teine ftatutes and lawes amongft themfelues be taken 
as brethren and fellowes in that order, to the number 
of fix and twentie, as I find in a certeine treatife 
written of the fame, an example whereof I haue here 
inferted word for word, as it was deliuered vnto me, 
beginning after this maner. 

I might at this prefent make a long tradbtion 
of the round table, and eftate ^ of the knights thereof, 
ereded fometimes by Arthur the great monarch of 

1 yt • order 
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this Hand 5 and therevnto intreat of the number of 
his knights, and ceremonies belonging to the order, 
but I thinke in fo dooing that I fhould rather fet 
downe the latter inuentions of other men, than a 
true defcription of fuch ancient adions as were per* 
formed in deed. I could furthermore with more 
facilitic dcfcribe the roialtie of Charles the great &: his 
twelue peeres, with their folemne rites and vfages : 
but vnto this alfo I haue no great deuoiion, confider- 
iug the truth hereof is now fo (lained with errours 
and fables inferted into the fame by the lewd religious 
fort, that except a man fhould profelfe to lie with them 
for companie, there is little found knowledge to be 
gathered hereof worthie the remembrance. In like 
maner diuerfe afwell fubiedb as princes haue attempted 
to reftore againe a round table in this land [(as for 
example Roger lord Mortimer at Killingworth)] but 
fuch were the excefliue charges apperteining therevnto 
(as they did make allowance) and fo great moleftation 
dailie infued therevpon, befide the breeding of fundrie 
quarrels among the knighfs, and fuch as reforted 
hitherto from forreine countries (as it was firft vfed) 
that in fine they gaue it ouer, and fuffered their whole 
inuentions to perilh and deca'e, till ^ Edward the third 
deuifed an other order not fo much peflered with mul- 
titude of knights as the round table, but much more 
honorable for princelie port and countenance, as fliall 
appeare hereafter. 

The order of the garter therefore was deuifed in the 
time of king Edward the third, and (as fome write) 
vpon this occafion. The queenes maieflie then lining, 
being departed from his prtfence the next waie toward 
hir lodging, he following foone after happened to find 
hir garter, which flacked by chance and fo fell from hir 
leg, [vnefpied in the throng by fuch as attended vpon 
hir.] His groomes & gentlemen [alfo] paiTed by it,* dif- 

^ untill • it, 08 



I wont deflcribe 
from fancv tho 
making; ox King 
Arthur's 
Knights, 



or the royalty of 
Charles the 
Gruat and his 
Twelve Peers, 



afl T should have 
to lie with * tho 
lewd religious 
hort.' 



Tho laifr Round 
Table of 
\Roger Morti' 
mer.\ 



w'lirh led to 
such nuisances 



that it had to bij 
given up. 



[ The occasion of 
the dfuis*\ 
()f PMward III.'s 
Orrler of the 
Qarter. 



\ 
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Edward III.'s 
founding the 
Order of the 
Garter. 



Pevwitteniure ' 
hui a hhu ribben 



He held a roval 
feast at Wind- 
sor. 

[« p. 160] 



The first 
Knights of the 
Garter 



daining to ftoope and take vp fuch a trifle : but he 
knowing the owner, commanded one of them to ftaie 
and reach ^ it vp [to him.] " Why, and like your grace 
(faieth a gentleman), it is but fome womans garter that 
hath ^len from hir as Ihe followed the nueenes maief- 
tie.*' " What foeuer it be (quoth the king) take it vp and 
giue it me." So when he had receiued the garter, he 
faid to fuch as ftood about him : " You my maifters doo 
make fmall account of this blue garter here (and there^ 
with held it out), but if God lend me life for a it}» 
moneths, I will make the proudeft of you all to reuerence 
the like.** And euen vpon this (lender occafion he gaue 
himfclfe to the deuifing of this order. Certes I haue not 
read of anie thing, that hauing had fo Ample abegining 
hath growne in the end to fo great honour and eftima- 
tion. But to proceed. After he had (ludied awhile 
about the performance of his deuife, and had fet downe 
fuch orders as he himfelfe' inuented concerning the 
fame, he proclamed a roiall feaft to be holden at 
Windfore, whither all his nobilitie reforted with their 
ladies, where he publifhed his inftitution, and *foorthwith 
inueded an appointed number into the afore faid 
fellowftiip, whofe names infue, himfelfe being the foue- 
rcigne and principall of that companie. Next vnto him- 
felfe alfo he placed 



r Edward prince of 
Wales. 
Henrie duke of Lan- 

cafler. 
N. earle of Warw. 
N. capt. de Bouche. 
N. earle of Stafford. 
N. earle of Sarum. 
N. lord * Mortimer. 



Sir John Lifle. 
Sir Bartholomew 

Burwafh. 
N. fonne of fir * John 

Beauchamp. 
Sir N. de Mahun. 
S[ir] Hugh Courtneie. 
S[ir] Thomas Holland. 
S[ir] John Graie. 



I 



1 tako 



« Poraduenture it was 
6L. 'S. 



* himselfe had 
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/ S[ir] Rich. Fitzfimon. "^ 
S[ir] Miles Stapleton. 
S[ir] Thomas Wale. 
S[ir]HughWrotefley. 
S[ir] Neale Lording. 
S[ir] lohn Chandos. 
S[ir] lames Dawdleie. 



/ S[ir] Otho Holland. 

S[ir] Henrie Erne. 

Sir Sanchet Dambri- 
/ court. 

Sir Walter Pannell 
alias Paganell. 



Tha first 
Knights of tho 
Garter. 



What order of eledion, and what eftatutes were 
prefcribed vnto the eleded at this firfl inflitution, as yet 
I can not exa6tlie vnderftandj neither can I learne 
what euerie prince afterward added therevnto before 
the fix and thirtith yeare of king Henrie the eight, and 
third of king Edward the fixt : wherefore of neceflitie 
I mufl refort vnto the eft ate of the faid order as it is at 
this prefent, which 1 will fet downe fo brieflie as 1 may. 
When anie man therefore is to be eleded (vpon a 
roome found void for his admiflion) into this fellowftiip, 
the king diredeth his letters vnto him, notwithftanding 
that he before hand be ^nominated to^ the fame, to this 
efFed. " Right truflie and welbeloued, we greete you 
well, aflerteining you, that in confideration afwell of 
your approoued truth and fidelitie, as alfo of your 
courngious and valiant afts of knighthood, with other 
your probable merits knowne by experience in fundrie 
parties and behalfes : we, with the companions of the 
noble order of the Garter, affembled at the eleftion 
holden this daie within our manour of A^., haue eleded 
and chofen you amongft other to be one of the com- 
panions of the faid Order, as your deferts doo con- 
dignelie require. Wherefore we will that ^ with con- 
iicnient diligence vpon the fight herof, you repaire vnto 
our prefence, there to receiue fuch things as to the faid 
order apperteineth. Dated vnder our fignet at our 
maner of N. &c." ^ Thefe letters [are the exemplification 
of certeine, which] (as it fhould feeme) were written 

nominate nnto ' yt ' Grenewich the 24 of April 



[EUciion.} 



The present 
state of the 
Order of the 
Garter. 



Before admis-* 
sion the Kinf 
by letter notmee 
to the Kixight 
Elect 



that he has been 
elected into the^ 
Order, 



and appoints a 
place for hia 
reception. 
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King Edward 
VI. 'b summons 
of Apr. 24, 1549, 
to Lord Cob- 
ham's father. 



Signers of Ed- 
ward VI/s 



\Admisti0n\ 
of a Knight of 
the Garter. 



In St George's 
Chapel, Wind- 
sor, wre set up 
his Banner, 
Sword, Hehn, 
Crest, 



a plate of Arms 
at the back of 
his stall in the 
Chapel ' 



Lodging- 
Scutcheons 



to be fixt in the 
inns at which he 
stays. 



Two Mantles. 



An. 3. Edwardi fexti [at Greenewich Aprilis 24] vnto 
the earle of Huntingdon, & the lord George Cobham 
your lordfhips honorable father, at fuch time as they 
were called vnto the aforefaid companie. I find alfo 
thefe names fubfcribed vnto the fame. 



Edward duke of 
Summerfet, vn- 
cle to the king. 

The marq. of North- 
hampton. 

Earle of Arundell L. 
Chamberleine. 

Earle of Shrewef- 
burie. 



L. Ruflell lord priuie 
feale. 

L. S. John l[ord] great 
mafler. 

Sir lohn Gage. 

S. Anthonie Wing- 
field. 

Sir William Paget. 



Being eleded, preparation is made for his inllall- 
ing at Windfore (the place appointed alwaies for 
this purpofe) whereat it is required that his banner be 
fet vp, of ^ two yardes and a quarter in length, and 
three quarters in bredth, befides the fringe. Secondlie 
1^8 fword, of whatfoeuer length him feemeth good. 
Thirdlie his helrae, which from the charnell vpwards 
ought to be of three inches at the leafl. Fourthlie the 
creft, with mantels to the helme belonging, of fuch 
conuenient Huffe and bigneffe, as it fhall pleafe him to 
appoint. 

Item a plate of amies at the backe of his ftall, and 
creft with mantels and beafts fupportant, to be grauen 
in [the] mettall. 

Item lodging fcutcheons of his armes, *inuironned 
with a^ garter, *and painted in paper or cloth of buck- 
ram, which when he trauelleth by the waie are to be 
fixed in the common Ins where he dooth lodge, as a 
teftimonie of his prefence and ftaies from time to time 
as he did trauell.^ 

Item two mantels, one to * remaine in the college 

« — « in the ' — ' be occupyed by the way * to the 
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at Windfore, the other to vfe at his pleafure, with the ^"S> ^ i<*f* 

* at Windsor ; the 

fcutcheon of the armes of S. Creorge in the garter vj^ji"**^^ 
with laces, talfclets, and knops of blue filke and gold 
belonging to the fame. 

Item a furcote or gowne of red or crimofiue veluet, Surooat of red 
with a whood of the fame, lined with white farcenet or 
damafke. 

Item a collar of the garter of thirtie ounces of gold Collar of the 

rr ' . 1 . Gart«r. 

j.roie weight. 

Item a tablet of S. George, richlie garnifhed with Tablet of st 

Goorve. 

precious ftones or otherwife. 

Item a garter for his (loft) leg, hauinff the buckle barter for the 

o o left leg. 

and pendant garnifhed with gold. 

Item a booke of the ftatutes of the faid order. S^i^."' 

otatutea. 

Item a fcutcheon of the armes of S. George in the Scutcheon of tho 

. - „ arms of 8t 

garter to fet vpon the mantell. And this furniture is to Geox^go. 
be prouided againll his inftallation. 

When anie knight is to be inftalled, he hath with Unstaiiatum,'\ 
his former letters, a garter fent vnto him, and when 
he commeth to be inflalled, he is brought into the 
chapter houfe, where incontinentlie his commiHion Prom the 
is read before the fouercigne, or his deputie, and the 
aflemblie prefent : from hence he is lead by two knights he la led to 
of the faid order, accompanied with the other of the 
nobilitie, and officers toward the chappell, hauing his St George's 

Chapel, 

mantell borne before him, either by a knight of the order, 
or elfe the king at armes, to whome it fecondarilie 
apperteineth to beare it. This mantell fhall be deliuered J»m» 
vnto him for his habit, after his oth taken before his ??*^^®"J*<>,^ 

him, takes the 

ftall, and not before: which doone, he fliall returne ?**i:8S?"^^ 

' 'to the Chapter- 

vnto the chapter houfe, where the fouercigne, or his ^^qJuJJ' *^** 

deputie, fhall deliuer him his collar, and lb he fhall 

haue the full polfeflion of his habit. As for his (lall, it {Siaii.} 

is not gjuen according vnto the calling and countenance 

of the receiuer, but as the place is that happeneth to be 

void, fo that each one called vnto this knighthood (the 

fouereigne^ and emperours, and kings, and princes 
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Each Knight of 
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[' p. 161] 



The Chaplain's 
dress. 



alwaies excepted) fhall haue the fame feat, which 
became void by the death of his predeceflbr, how- 
foeuer it fall out : wherby a knight onlie oftentimes 
dooth fit before a duke, without anie murmuring or 
grudging at his roome, except it pleafe the fouereigne, 
once in his life [onelie] to make a generall alteration 
of thofe feats, and to fet each one according to his 
degree. 

Now as touching the apparell of thefe knights, it 
remaineth fuch as king Edward, the firfl deuifer of this 
order, left it, that is to faie, euerie yeare one of the 
colours, that is to fay, fcarlet, fanguiue in grain, blue 
and white. In like fort the kings grace hath at his 
pleafure the content of cloth for his gowne and whood, 
lined with white fatine or damalke, and multitude of 
garters with letters of gold. 

The prince hath hue yardes of cloth for his gowne 
and whood, and garters with letters of gold at his plea- 
fure, befide fiue timber of the fined mineuer. 

A duke hath fiue yardes of woollen cloth, fiue tim- 
ber of mineuer, 120 garters with title of gold. 

A marques hath fiue yards of woollen cloth, fiue 
timber of mineuer, no garters of filke. 

An earle fiue yardes of woollen cloth, fiue timber 
of mineuer, and 100 garters of filke. 

A vifcount fiue yardes of woollen cloth, fiue tim^ber 
of mineuer, 90 garters of filke. 

A baron fiue yardes of woollen cloth, three timber 
of mineuer grefle, 80 garters of filke. 

A banneret fiue yards of woollen cloth, three 
timber of mineuer, 70 garters of filke. 

A knight fiue yards of woollen cloth, three timber 
of mineuer, 60 garters of filke. 

The bifhop of Winch eller chapleine of the garter, 
hath eight and twentie timber of mineuer pure, nine- 
teene timber* gr[efle,] three timber and a halfe of 

• timber of 
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the bcft, and foure & twentie yards of woollen TheOrdtroftha 

^ Outer. 

cloth. 

The chancellor of the order fiue yards of woollen 
cloth, three timber of mineuer pure. 

The regifler of the order liue yardes of woollen The Regtetrar'a 

dreae. 

cloth, tliree limber of mineuer pure. And this order 
to be holden generallie among the knights of this 
companie, which are fix and twentie in number, and 
whofe patrone in time of fuperflilion was fuppofed to be 
S. George, of whome they were alfo called S. Georges 
knights, as 1 haue heard reported. [Would to God 
they might be called knights of honor, or by fome 8tGcoTKeii«» 

' ** , ^ * ^ wrougr patron 

Other name, for the title of faint George argueth a for the Order, 
wrong patrone.] 

Furthermore at his inftallation he is folemnelie Unstaiiatum.\ 
fworne, the manor whereof I haue thought good alfo 
to annex, in this maner. "You being chofeu to be ?*%*!*?(.* 

° Knight iA the 

one of the honorable companie of the order of the Q""*^'. 
Garter, fhall promife and fweare vpon the holie euan- 
gelies by you bodilie touched, to be faithfuU and true 
to the kings maieftic, and to obferue and keepe all the 
points of the ftalutes of the faid order, and euerie 
article in them conteined, the fame being agreeable 
and not repugnant to the kings highneffe other godlie 
proceedings, fo far as to you belongeth & apperteineth, 
as God you helpe, &c.'* And thus much haue 1 thought 
good to note touching the premilTes. 

As touching the eftatutes belonging to this order \Eti<itmUs,\ 
they are manie, and therefore not to be touched here. 
Howbeit if anie doubt doo arife aboue the interpreta- 
tion of them, the king, who is the perpetuall fouereigne 
of that order, hath to determine and refolue the fame. 
Neither are anie choien therevnto vnder the degree of 
a knight, and that is not a gentelman of bloud and of 
found edimation. 

And for the better vnderftanding what is meant by {CentUman •/ 

" MMM.J 

a gentleman of bloud^ he is defined to defcend of three 
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Windtwir, have 
mantles of the 
Order. 



Sich* or absent. 



defcents of noblenefle, that is to faie, of name and of 
amies both by father and mother. 

There are alfo foure degrees of reproch, which 
may inhibit from the entrance into this order: of 
which the firfl is herefie lawfullie prooued, the fecond 
high treafon, the third is flight from the battell, the 
fourth riot and prodigall excelle of expenfes, whereby 
he is not likelie to hold out, and mainteine the port of 
knight of this order, according to the dignitie thereof. 
Moroouer, touching the wearing of their aforefaid 
apparell, it is their cuflome to weare the fame, when 
they enter into the chappell of S. George or be in the 
chapter houfe of their order, or finallie doo go about 
anie thing appertcining to that companie. In Hke 
fort they weare alfo their mantels vpon the euen of 
S. George, and go with the fouereigne, or his deputie 
in the fame in maner of proccflion from the kings 
great chamber vnto the chappell, or vnto the college, 
and likewife backe againe vnto the aforfaid place, not 
putting it from them, vntill fupper be ended, and the 
auoid doone. The next daie they refort vnto the 
chappell alfo in the like order, & from thence vnto 
diner, wearing afterward their faid apparell vnto euen- 
ing praier, and likewife all the fupper time, vntill the 
auoid be finilhed. In the folemnitie likewife of thefe 
feafls, the thirteene chanons there, and fix and twentie 
poore knights haue mantels of the order, whereof 
thofe for the chanons are of Murreie with a roundell 
of the armes of S. George, the other of red, with a 
fcutcheon onelie of the faid armes. 

If anie knight of this order be abfent from this 
folemnitie vpon the euen and daie of S. George, and 
be inforced not to be prefent either through bodilie 
fickenelfe, or his abfeiice out of the land : he dooth in 
the church, chappell, or chamber where he is remain- 
ing, prouide an honorable ftall for the kings maieftie 
in the right hand of the place with a cloth of eflat. 
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and cufliions, and fcutchion of the garter, and therein ThcOrderof the 

Givrter. 

the armes of the order. Alfo his owne ftall of which a Knight nick or 

abHont on tit 

fide foeuer it be diflant from the kings or the emperours Gooi^fe'sDay 

in his owne place, appointed fo nigh as he can, after the 

maner and fit nation of his ftall at Wiudfore, there to 

remaine, the firfl eucning praier on the euen of 

S. George, or three of the clocke, and hkewife the 

next daie during the time of the diuine fcruice, vntill 

the morning praier, and the reft of the fcruice be 

ended : and to weare in the mcane time his mantell 

onelie, with the George and the lace, without either 

whood, collar, or furcete.* Or if he be fo iicke that if he's in bed, 

his nuuitle 

he doo keepe his bed, he dooth vfe to haue that habit and George are 

. ,..-.tobo laid on 

laid vpon him during the times ot diumc fcruice him ut scrvice- 

time. 

aforefaid. 

At the fcruice time alfo vpon the morrow after Offering, 
S. George, two of the chiefe knights (fauing the de- |5i^* l**°^* 
putie of the fouercigne if he himfelfe be abfent) fliall 
offer the kings banner of armes, then other two the 
fword with the hilts forwards, which being doone, the 
firft two ftiall returne againe, and ofter the helme and 
creft, hauing at each time two heralds of armes going 
before, according to the ftatutes. The lord deputie TheLmxi 

,. .11. /. 1 . , . Deputy offers a 

or lieutenant vnto the kings grace, for the time being, 

alone and aflifted with one of the chiefe lords, dooth 

deliuer at his offering a peece of gold, and hauing all piece of gold for 

the king of armes and heralds going before him, he 

fo proceedeth to the offering. When he hath thus 

offered for the prince, he returneth with like folemnitie 

vnto his ftall, and next of all goeth againe with one 

herald to offer for himfelfe, whofe oblation being made, 

euerie knight according to their ftals, with an herald 

before him proceedeth to the offering. 

What folemnitie isvfed at the buriall of anie knight Bttriali, 
of the Garter, it is but in vaine to declare : wherefore 
I will fhew generallie what is doone at the difgrading 

* flurcote 
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15.] 



of one of thefe knights, if through anie grieuous ofFenfe 
he be feparated from this companie. Whereas other- 
wife the figne of the order is neuer taken from him 
vntill death doo end & finifh vp his daies. Therfore 
when anie fuch thing ^ is doone^ promulgation is made 
iherof after this maner iufuing. 

Be it knowne vnto all men that N. N. knight of 
the moft noble order of the Garter, is found giltie of 
the abhominable and deteftable crime of high treafon, 
for he hath moft traitorouflie confpired again ft our 
moft high and mightie prince fouereigne of the faid 
order, contrarie to all right, his dutie, and the faithfull 
oth, which he hath fwome and taken. For which 
caufes therefore he hath deferued to be depofed from 
this noble order, and fellowftiip of the Garter. For 
it may not be fuffered that fuch a traitor and difloiall 
member remaine among the faithfull knights of re- 
nowmed^ ftomach & bountifrill prowes, or that his 
armes fliould be mingled with thofe of noble chiualrie. 
Wherefore our moft excellent prince and fupreme of 
this ^ moft honorable ' order, by the aduife and counfell 
of his collegues, willeth and commandeth that his 
armes which he before time hath deferued fhall be 
from hencefoorth [be] taken awaie and throwne downe: 
and he himfelfe cleane cut off from the focietie of this 
renowmed order, and neuer from this daie reputed anie 
more for a member of the fame, that all other by his 
example may hereafter beware how they commit the 
like trefpafle, or fall in^to fuch notorious infamie* and 
rebuke. This notice being giuen, there reforteth vnto 
the partie to be difgraded certeine officers with diuerfe 
of his late fellowes appointed, which take from him his 
George, and other inueftiture, after a folemne maner. 

And hitherto^ of this moft honorable order, hoping 
that no man will be offended with me, in vttering 

1 is to be * noble ■— • noble 

* shame ' thus much 
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thus much. For lith the noble order of the Toifon A«tb«eep©- 

monies of the 

Dor or golden fleefe, with the ceremonies appertein- 9^?™°!.^® 

^ ' * '^ Golden Flecoe, 

ing vnto the creation and inuefliture of the fix and 

thirtie knights thereof: and likewife that of faint and at Michael. 

•re given by 

Michaell and his one and thirtie knights, are difcourfed other writer^ 

vpon at large by the hiftoriographers of * their owne ' 

countries, without reprehenfion or checke, [efpeciallie b^ 

Vmcentius Lupan, lib, i . de Mag, Franc, cap. de equitibus 

ordinis, where he calleth them CheuaHiers fans reproche, 

and thereto addeth that their chaine is commoulie of 

two hundred crownes at the lead, and honour thereof 

fo great, that it is not lawfull for them to fell, giue, or 

lale the fame to morgage (would to God they might 

once brooke their name. Sans reproche, but their gen- 

erall deling in our time with all men, will not futFer 

fome of the beft of their owne countries to haue that 

opinion of them),] I trull I haue not giuen anie caufe i hoperm jnsti- 

of difpleafure, briefelie to fet foorth thofe things that thoee ofour 

Order of the 

apperteme vnto our renowmed order of the Garter, in Garter, 
whofe compade is written commonlie, * Honi foit qui * Som* think 

/ . . ^ 1 that tki* was 

mal y penfe, which is fo much to faie, as, 'Euill come tkt answer oj 

, the onemst whsn 

to him that euill thinketh * : a verie fharpe imprecation, 'JLt*^ '"*''' 
and yet fuch as is not contrarie to the word, which ^uid thinks of 

' Air, tn losing 

promifeth like meafure to the meter, as he dooth mete ^*fg»f^^ 

* OfteTsuch <% 

to others. ma$tsr. 

There is yet an other order of knights in Eng- Knights 
land called knights Bannerets, who are made in the Bannerets, 
field with the ceremonie of cutting awaie^ the point 
of his penant of armes, and making it as it were a 
banner, ' fo that being before but a bacheler knight, 
he * is now of an higher degree, and allowed to difplaie 
his armes in a banner, as barrons doo. Howbeit thefe are made only 

in war-time. 

knights are neuer made but in the warres, the kings 
flandard being vnfolded. 

Efquire (which we call commonlie fquire) is a Esguirt, 
French word, and fo much in Latine as Scutiger vel 
^ those ' of ' — ' He being before a Bachelor knight 
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» or the »— 



armiger, and fuch are all thofe which beare armes, or 
armoires, tcftimonies of their race from whence they 
be defccnded. They were at the firft cofterels or* 
bearers of the amies of barons, or knights, & thereby 
being inllrii6led in ^ niartiall knowledge,* had that 
name for a digniiie giuen to diftinguifh them from 
common fouldiers [called Grcgarij milites] when they 
were togilher in the field. 

Gentlemen be thofe whome their race and bloud, 
[or at the leafl their vertues] doo* make noble and 
knowne. Tlie Latines call them Nobiles tsf generofos, 
as the French do Nolles [or Gentlehommes], The 
etymologic of the name expoundeth the efficacie of 
the word : for as Gmis in Latine betokeneth the race 
and funiame : fo the Romans had Cornelios, Sergios, 
yippios, {^Curios, Papyrios, Scipiones,'] Fahios, jEmilios, 
lulios, Brufos, tsfc: of which, who were Agnati, and 
therefore kept the name, were alfo called Gentiles, 
gentlemen of that or that houfe and race. 

[Moreouer] as the king ^ dooth dubbe knights, and 
createth the barons and higher degrees, fo gentlemen 
whofe anceftors are not knowen to come in with 
William duke of Normandie [(for of the Saxon races 
yet remaining we i\ow make none accompt, much 
lelTe of the Erilifh iflue)] doo take their beginning 
in England, after this maner in our times. Who 
foeucr lludieth the lawes of the realme, who fo * abideth * 
in the vniuerlitie [giuing his mind to his booke,] or 
profefleth phylicke and the liberall fcicnces, or befidc 
his feruice in the roome of a captoine in the warres, [or 
good counlell giuen at home, whereby his common- 
wealth is benefited,] can Hue ^ without manuell labour, 
and thereto is able and will beare tlie port, charge, and 
countenance of a gentleman, he fhall [for monie haue 
a cote and armes bellowed vpon him by heralds (who 
in the charter of the fame doo of cuflome pretend 
' Armes ' doth * King or Queone ' stiidicth • ydlely and 
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antiquitie and fcruice, and manie gaie things) and 
thcrevnto bcinc: made fo good cheat^e] be called mafter, and be caU'd 

° o » •Master,' and 

which is the title ihat men giue to efquiers and gentle- reputed a gcn- 

men, and reputed for a gentleman [euer after. J W hich 

is fo much the lefle to be difalowed of, for* that the 

prince dooth loofe nothing by it, the gentleman being 

fo much fubieft to taxes and publike paiments as is the 

yeoman or hulbandman, which he likewife^ dooth 

beare the gladlier for the fauing of his reputation. 

Being: called [alfo] to the warres [(for with the gouern- The gentleman, 

I 1 1 « \ T 1 when call'd to 

ment of the common-wealth he medleth litle)] what the wars, paye 

for hie own out- 

foeuer it coft him, he will both arraie & arme himfelfe fit. 

accordinglie, and fliew the more manly courage, and 

all the tokens of the perfou which he reprefenteth. 

No man hath hurt by it but himfelfe, who peraduenture HiatiUe hurts 

no one but him- 

will [go in wider bufkens than his legs will beare, or as self, 
our prouerbe faith,] now and then beare a bigger faile 
than his boat is able to fuHeine. 

[Certes the making of new gentlemen bred great 
drife fomelimes amongfl the Romans, I meane when 
thofe which were Noui homines, were more allowed 
of for their vertues newlie feene and ihewed, than 
the old fmell of ancient race, latelie defaced by the 
cowardife & euill life of their nephues & defendants 
could make the other to be. But as enuie hath no 
affinitie with iuftice and equitie, fo it forc^th not what 
language the malicious doo giue out, againd fuch as 
are exalted for their wifdomes. This neuertheleffe is Yet our nobles 

and genues do 

generallie to be reprehended in all eftates of gentilitie, '^^^^^^^i^ 

and which in fliort time will tume to the great mine 

of our countrie, and that is, the vfuall fending of noble- 

mens & meane gentlemens fonnes into Italie, from sons into Italy, 

whence they 

whence they bring home nothing but meere atheifme, bring home 

Athoismf Vice^ 

infidelitie, vicious conuerfation, & ambitious and proud and Pride. 

behauiour, wherby it commeth to pafTe that they re- 

turne far worfle men than they went out. A gentle- 

* ai *alio 

HARRISON. 9 
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man at this prefent is newlie come out of Italie, who 
went thither an earned proteftant, bat comming home 
he could faie after this nianer : " Faith & truth is to be 
kept, where no lofle or hinderance of a further purpofe 
is fufleined by holding of the fame; and forgiuenede 
onelie to be fhewed when full reuenge b made.** 
Another no lede forward than he, at his retume from 
thence could ad thus much ; " He is a foole that maketh 
accompt of any religion, but more foole that will loofe 
anie part of his wealth, or will come in trouble for con* 
flant leaning to anie : but if he yeeld to loofe his life 
for his poiieflion, he is Hark mad, and worthie to be 
taken for mod foole of all the reft.** This gaie bootie 
gate thefe gentlemen by going into Italie, and hereby 
a man may fee what fruit is afterward to be looked for 
where fuch bloffoms doo appeere. " I care not (faith a 
third) what you talke to me of God, fo as I may haue 
the prince & the lawes of the realme on my fide.** 
Such men as this laft, are eaiilie knowen ; for they 
haue learned in Italie, to go vp and downe alfo in 
England, with pages at their heeles finelie apparelled, 
whofe face and countenance fhall be fuch as flieweth 
the mafter not to be blind in his choife. But leaft I 
fhould otfend too much, I pafte ouer to faie anie more 
of thefe Italionates and their demeanor, which alas is 
too open and manifeft to the world, and yet not called 
into queftion.] 

Citizens and burgeiles haue next place to gentle- 
men, who be thofe that are free within the cities, and 
are of fome [likelie] fubftance to beare office in the 
fame. But thefe citizens or burgefles are to feme 
*the commonwealth in their cities and boroughs, or 
in corporat townes where they dwell. And in the 
common alfemblie of the realme * wherein our lawes 
are made, for in the counties they beare but little fwaie 

(which aftemblie is' called the [high court ot] par- 

to make lawes 
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lement) the ancient cities appoint foure, and the Amdontcitiei 
boroughs two burgefles to haue voices in it, and ^ giue Borough*, 2. 
their confent or diifent vnto fuch things as pafle or 
(laie there in the name of the citie or borow, for which 
thej are appointed. 

In this place alfo are our merchants to be indalled, MtrcknHts, 
as amongft the citizens [(although they often change 
eftate with gentlemen, as gentlemen doo with them, by 
a mutuall conuerfion of the one into the other)] whofe 
number is fo increafed in thefe our daies, that their are greatly in- 

croait of ikte. 

onelie maintenance is the caufe of the exceeding prices 

of forreine wares, which otherwife when euerie* nation 

was permitted to bring in hir owne commodities, were 

farre better cheape and more plentifullie to be had. [Of 

the want of our commodities here at home, by their 

great tranfportation of them into other countries, I 

fpeake not, iith the matter will eafilie bewraie it felfe. 

Certes] among the Lacedemonians it was found out, 

that great numbers of merchants were nothing to the And yet too 

many of ^^h ^"^, 

furtherance of the flate of the commonwealth : where- and of lawyers, 

are but a clog on 

fore it is to be wiftied that the [huge] heape of them the common- 

wealth. 

were fomewhat reftreined, [as alfo of our lawiers] fb 

fhould the refl Hue more eaiilie vpon their owne, and 

few honefl chapmen be brought to decaie, by breaking 

of the bankerupt. I doo not denie but that the nauie 

of the land is in part mainteined by their traffike, and 

fo are the high prices of wares ^ kept vp, now they haue Merchants keep 

gotten the onelie fale of things, [vpon pretenfe of better 

furtherance of the common-wealth] into their [owne] 

hands-: whereas in times pafl when the ffa-ange bottoms in Free-Trade 

were fuffered to come in, we had fugar for foure pence td. a pound. 

the pound, that now [at the writing of this treatife] is Now it's 2«. ed. : 

[well] worth halfe a crowne, raifons *or corints* for a 

penie that now are holden at fix pence, and fometime raisins were id ; 

. , , , , and are now <k<. 

at eight pence and ten pence the pound : nutmegs at to lod. 
two pence halfe penie the ounce : ginger at a penie an 

^ and to * eache ' thinges * of Corinth 
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VgatruM, 



ounce, prunes at halfe penie farding : great raifons three 
pound for a penie, cinamon at foure pence the ounce, 
clones at two pence, and pepper at twelue, and fixteene 
pence the pound. Whereby we may fee the fequele of 
things not alwaies [but verie feldome] to be fuch as is 
pretended in the beginning. The wares that they carrie 
out of the realme, are for the mofl part brode clothes 
and cariies of all colours, likewife cottons, freefes, rugs, 
tin, wooll, [our bed beere, baies, buftian, mockadoes 
tufted and plaine, rafh,] lead, fells, &c: which being 
(hipped at fundrie ports of our coafts, are borne from 
thence into all quarters of the world, and there either 
exchanged for other wares or readie monie : to the 
great gaine and commoditie of our merchants. And 
whereas in times paft their ^ cheefe trade was into 
Spaine, Portingall, France, Flanders, Danike, Norwaie, 
Scotland, and Ifeland onelie : now ^ in thefe daies, as 
men not contented with thefe ^ iournies, they haue 
fought. out the eafl and wed Indies, and made [now 
and then lufpicious] voiages, not onelie vnto the 
Canaries, and new Spaine, but likewife into Cathaia, 
Mofcouia, Tartaria, and the regions thereabout, from 
whence (as they faie*) they bring home great com- 
modities. * [But alas 1 fee not by all their trauell that 
the prices of things are anie whit abated. Certes this 
enormitie (for fo I doo ace )inpt of it) was fufficientlie 
prouided for. An, 9 Edward 3. by a noble edatute made 
in that behalfe, but vpon what occafion the generall 
execution thereof is ftaied or not called on, in good 
footh 1 cannot tell. This onelie I know, that euerie 
fundion and feuerall vocation fhiueth with other, 
which of them ihould haue all the water of commoditie 
run into hir owne cefterne.] 

Yeomen • are thofe, which by our ^ law ' are called 



1 our 'so ' those * pretcnde 

" (ride note) Not scne in a batement of price of thingea 

• Our Teomen '— ' lawyers 
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Legal es homines, free men borne Englifh,^ and may Yoomenaw 

° freemen worth 

difpend of their owue free land in yearelie reuenue, to £6 a year in 

the fumme of fortie {hillings (lerling, [or fix pounds as 

monie goeth in our times. Some are of the opinion by 

Cap, 2. Rich, 2. an, 20. that they are the fame which 

the French men call varlets, but as that phrafe is vfed 

in my time it is farre vnlikelie to be fo. The truth is 

that the word is deriued from the Saxon terme Zeoman Yeoman means 

or (reoman, which iignifieth (as I haue read) a fettled 

or (laid man, fuch I meane as being maried and of fome a setu'd or staid 

yeares, betaketh himfelfe to ftaie in the place of his 

abode for the better maintenance of himfelfe and his 

familie, w^hereof the lingle fort haue no regard, but are 

likelie to be flill fleeting now hither now thither, which and not fleeting. 

argueth want of (labilitie in determination and refolu- 

tion of iudgement, for the execution of things of anie 

importance.] This fort of people haue a certeine pre- Yeomen live 

heminence, and more edimation than labourers & [the 

common fort of] artificers, & [thefe] commonlie Hue 

wealthilie, keepe good houfes, and trauell to get riches, well, and work. 

They are alfo for the moft part farmers to gentlemen They're 

[(iu old time called Pagani, ki opponuntur militibus, ' * 

and therfore Perjias calleth himfelfe Semipaganus) or 

at the leaflwife artificers,] & with grafing, frequent- andbymiing 

ing of markets, and keeping of feruants (not idle feruants 

as the gentlemen doo,^ but fuch as get both their owiie 

and part of their maders lining) do come to g^reat welth, 

in fomuch that manie of them are able and doo buie buy poor gentie- 

men^i i«^i nff| 

the lands of vnthriftie gentlemen, and often fetting educate their 

sons for 

their fonnes to the fchooles, to the vniuerfities, and to profeesiona, or 

leave them 

the Ins of the court : or otherwife leauing them fuf- money to 

become gentle- 

ficient lands wherevpon they may line without labour, men. 

^ ^ ^ These men made 

doo make them* by thofe* means to become gentle- France afraid, 
men : thefe were they that in times pad made all 
France afraid. [And albeit they be not called mafler 
as gentlemen are, or fir as to knights apperteineth, 
' orig, Euglish ' doth ' their aajde sonnef * that 
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Teoinen wro not 
oidld Master, 
but John, 
Thomfw, dec. 
[Engliskmen on 
foot and French' 
men on korsso- 
backo be*t.^ 



[CapUt cettsi 
or ProUtarij 



Di^ labourers 
and Artificers. 



No slanesnor 
bondnun in 
EMgland. 
[Not true as to 
bondmen.] 



Foreign slaves 
become free so 
soon as tbey set 
foot on English 
•oil. 



Labourers haTe 
no voice in the 
Commonwealth, 
but are to be 
ruled: 



vet sometimes 
tney're put on 
inquests, and 
made church- 
wardens, Ac. 



[• p. le*] 

Swarms of idle 
Serving Men. 



but onelie John and Thomas, &c : yet baue they beeue 
found to haue doone verie good feruice :] and the 
kings of England in foughten battels, were woont 
to remaine among them^ (who were tlieir footmen) 
as the French kings did amongfl their horifemen : 
the prince thereby (hewing where his chiefe flrength 
did confid. 

The fourth and laft fort of people in England are 
daie labourers^ poore bulbandmen, and fome retailers 
(which haue no free land) copie holders^ and all arti- 
ficers, as tailers, ihomakers, carpenters, brickmakers, 
mafons, &c. As for flaues and bondmen we haue 
none, [naie fuch is the priuilege of our countrie by the 
efpeciall grace of God, and bountie of our princes, that 
if anie come hither from other realms, fo foone as they 
fet foot on land they become fo free of condition as 
their mailers, whereby all note of feruile bondage is 
vtterlie remooued from them, wherein we referable 
(not the Germans who had ilaues alfo, though fuch as 
in refpeft of the ilaues of other countries might well be 
reputed free, but) the old Indians and the Taprobanes, 
who fuppofed it a great iniurie to nature to make or 
fufter them to be bond, who'me fhe in hir woonted 
courfe dooth produdt and bring foorth free.] This* 
[fourth and lall fort of people] therefore haue neither 
voice nor authoritie in the common wealth, but are to 
be ruled, and not to rule other : yet they are not alto- 
gither neglefted, for in cities and corporat townes, for 
default of yeomen, they are &ine to make vp their 
inquefb of fuch maner of people. And in villages 
they are commonlie made churchwardens, fidemen, 
aleconners, [now and then] condables, and manie times 
inioie the name *of hedboroughes. [Vnto this fort alfo 
may our great fwarmes of idle leruing men be referred, 
of whome there runneth a prouerbe^ Yoong feruing 

men, old beggers : bicaufe feruice is none heritage. 
^ these yeomen * These 
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Thefe men are profitable to none, for if their condition The idle Servingw 

1 11 /• 1 1 t . ^ menaree^ilto 

be well peruled, they are enimies to their malters, to o^eiyone. 
their freends, and to themfelues: for by them often- 
times their mailers arc incouraged vnto vnlawfull 
exadions of their tenants, their freends brought vnto 
pouertie by their rents inhanced, and they themfelues 
brought to confulion by their owne prodigalitie and 
errors, as men that, hauing not wherewith of their 
owne to mainteine their cxcefles, doo fearch in high They tum 

highway robben 

waies, budgets, cofers, males, and flables, which way too, 
to fupplie their wants. How diuerfe of them alfo, 
coueting to • beare an high faile, doo infinuate them- 
felues with yoonff gentlemen and noble men newlie andwaate 

' '^ ° young gentle- 

come to their lands, the cafe is too much apparant, mcna eatatea. 

whereby the good natures of the parties are not ouelie a 

little impaired, but alfo their liuelihoods and reuenues 

fo wafled and confumed, that if at all, yet not in manie 

yeares, they fhall be able to recouer themfelues. It 

were verie good therefore that the fuperfluous heapes Their number 

of them were in part diminifhcd. And iith neceilitie leaaend. 

inforceth to haue fome, yet let wifdome moderate their 

numbers, fo fhall their maflers be rid of vnneceflarie 

charge, and the common wealth of manie theeues. No 

nation cherilheth fuch (lore of them as we doo here in Kngiond keepe 

England, m hope of which maintenance manie giue than anj other 

themlelues to idlenefle, that otherwife would be brought 

to labour, and line in order like fubie6b. Of their 

whoredomes I will not fpeake anie thing at all, more Theae Senring- 

men too 

than of their fwearing, yet is it found that fome of them practiae whore- 

dom and awear- 

doo make the firfl a cheefe piller of their building, con- ^* 
fuming not onlie the goods but alfo tlie health & wel- 
fare of manie honefl gentlemen, citizens, wealthie 
yeomen, &c: by fuch vnlawfull dealings. But how 
farre haue I waded in this point, or how farre may I 
faile in fuch a large fea ? 1 will therefore now flaie to 
fpeake anie more of thofe kind of men. In returning 
therefore to my matter,] this furthermore among other 
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though some 
•camp their 



and bungle it 
up. 



Ourhuabond- things I haue to faie of our hufbandmen and artificers, 

men and arti- /• n • 

ficen were that they were neuer 10 excellent in their trades as at 

never better 

tradesmen than this prefent. But as the workemanihip of the later fort 

they are now, * * 

was neuer more fine and curious to the eie, fo was it 
neuer lelfe ftrong and fubftantiall for continuance and 
benefit of the buiers. ^ Neither is there anie tiling^ that 
hurteth [the coraraon fort of] our artificers more than 
hafl, and a barbarous or flauifh defire [to turne the 
penie, and] by ridding their worke to make fpeedie 
vtterauce of their wares : which inforceth them to 
bungle vp and difpatch manie things they care not how 
fo they be out of their hands, whereby the buier is often 
fore defrauded, and fiudeth to his cod, that had maketh 
wad, according to the prouerbe. 

[Oh how manie trades and handicrafts are now in 
England, whereof the common wealth hath no need ? 
And how many how manie needfull commodities haue we which are 

needful things 

perfedted with great cod, &c : and yet may with farre 
more eafe and lelfe cod be prouided from other coun- 
tries if W&' could vfe the meaues. I will not fpeake of 
iron, glalfe, and fuch like, which fpoile much wood, and 
yet arc brought from other countries better cheepe than 
we can make thom here at home j I could exempli fie 
alio in manie other.] But to leaue thefe things and 
proceed with our purpofe, and herein (as occafion 
ferueth) generallie [by waie of conclufion] to fpeake ol 
the common-wealth of England, I find that it isgouerued 
and mainteined by three forts of perfons. 

1 The prince, monarch, and head gouernour, which 
is called the king, or (if the crowne fall to the woman) 
the queene : in whofe name and by whofe authoritie 
all things are adminidred. 

2 The gentlemen, which be diuided into two forts^ 
as the baronie or edate^ of lords (which conteineth 
barons and all aboue that degree) and alfo thofe that be 
no lords, as knights, efquiers,& fimple gentlemen, *as I 



How many 
needless trades 
have we ! 



do we pay dear 
for, that we 
could got 
cheaper from 
abroad I 



The Common- 
wealth is 
govcrud by 

1. Kin£i 



2. Gentlemen 
Lords and 

no Lords : 



1 — ^ Certcs there is nothing 



parts 



> estates 



4— *&o 
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haue noted alreadie. Out of thefe alio are the great 

deputies and high prefidents chofeu, of which one L^JSei^nare 

ferueth in Ireland, as another did fometime in Calis, ^jpuSe^and 

and the capteine now at Berwike ; as one lord prefi- Jj^ ^*'^' 

dent dooth gouerne in Wales, and the other the north 

parts of this Hand, which later with certeine councellors 

and iudges were ereded by king Henrie the eight. 

But forfomuch as I haue touched their conditions 

elfewhere,* it ihall be inough to haue remembred them 

at this time. 

3 The third and laft fort is named the yeomanrie, ^ Yeomen, 
of whom & their fequele, the labourers and artificers, 
I haue faid fomewhat euen now. [Whereto I ad that 
they be not called maflers and gentlemen, but eood- who»recaiid. 

^ & * & not 'Master/ 

men, as goodman Smith, goodman Coot, goodman but /Goodman/ 

Cornell, goodman Mafcall, goodman Cockfwet, &c : & 

in matters of law thefe and the like are called thus, 

Giles lewd yeoman, Edward Mountford yeoman, lames 

Cocke yeoman, Herrie Butcher yeoman, &c : by which 

addition they are exempt from the vulgar and common 

forts. Cato calleth them A ra tores tf optimos dues rei 

puhlicce, of whom alfo you may read more in the booke 

of common wealth which fir Thomas Smith fometime 

penned of this land.] 

Of gentlemen ^ alfo fome are by the prince chofen. Gentlemen ar« 

9 111 /v**i 11/* chosen for high 

and called to great ofnces in the common wealth, of offices^ the 

which [faid] offices diuerfe conceme the whole realme j 

fome be more priuat and peculiar to the kings houfe. 

And they haue their places and degrees, prefcribed by 

an a6t of parlement made An, 31// \enr\, oSlaui, after 

this maner infuing. 

Thefe foure the lord Chancellor, the lord Treafuror The Lord chaa- 

r 1 • ... cellor and 3 

[(who is Supremus cBrarij Anglici quastor or Tribunus other officiaU 

_ sit above all 

ararius marimusU the lord Prefident of the councell, Dukes. Ac. not 

^■' .. , 1 of the Wood 

and the lord Priuie feale, being pcrfons of the degree of royaL 
a baron or aboue, are in the fame a^ appointed to fit in 

1 these 
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The 6 Lord- 
offioere whoVe 
entitled to sit 
first, each in hi« 
own imnk. 



The King's 
Seoretanr sits 
abore idl of hia 
own rank. 



the parlement and in aHaflemblies or coimcell aboue 
all dukes, not being of the bloud roiall, FideUcet the 
kings brother, vncle, or nephue. 

And thefe fix, the lord ^ great Chamberleine of Eng- 
land : the lord ^ high Conflable of England : the lord 
Marihall of England : the lord Admirall of England : 
the lord great niader or Steward of the kings houfe : 
and the lord' Chamberleine: by that a6t are to be 
placed in all ailemblies of councell, after the lord 
priuie feale, according to their degrees and eflats: fo 
that if he be a baron, then [he is] to fit aboue all barons : 
or an earle, aboue all earles. 

And fo likewife the kings fecretarie, being a baron 
of the parlement, hath place aboue all barons, and if he 
be a man of higher degree, he (hall fit and be placed 
according therevnto. 



No Juke fi 



V p. 166] 



[The rehearfall of] the temporall nobili- 

tie of England, according to the anciencie 

of their creations, or (irft calling 

to their degrees, [as thty are to he 

found at this prefent.] 

The Marquife of Winchefler. 

The earle of Arundell. 

The earle of Oxford. 

The earle of Northumberland. 

The earle of Shrewefburie. 

The earle of Kent. 

The earle of Derbie. 

The earle of Worcefler. 

* The earle of Rutland. 

The earle of Cumberland. 

The earle of Suflfex. 

The earle of Huntingdon. 

1 L. * L. * or Kings 
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The earle 
The earle 
The earle 
The earle 
The earle 
The earle 
The earle 
The earle 
The carle 



of Bath, 
of Warwike. 
of Southampton, 
of Bedford, 
of Peiibrooke. 
of Hertford, 
of Leiccfter. 
of Elfex. 
of Liucolne. 



The Earbi of 
England. 



The vifcont Montague. 
The vifcont Bindon. 



[riuMls.] 



The lord of Abergeuennie. [Barmu.] 

The lord Awdeleie. 

The lord Zouch. 
' The lord Barkeleie. 

The lord Morleie. 

The lord Dacres of the fouth. 

The lord Cobham. 
1 The lord Stafford. 

The lord Greie of Wilton. 

The lord Scroope. 

The lord Dudleie. 

The lord Latimer. 

The lord Stourton. 

The lord Lumleie. 

The lord Mountioie. 

The lord Ogle. 

The lord Darcie of the north. 

The lord Mountegle. 

The lord Sands. 

The lord Vaulx. 

The lord Wind fore. 

> The 1577 ed. had besides, <Th6 Lorde Straunge,* [P of Enokjn, the Earl of 
Derby's oldest son: Nieolatf ii. 614] and *Tbe Lorde Talbot,' both here cut out 
The Baronies of Strange [of Blackmere] and Talbot were mergd in the Earl of 
Shrowibory's titles : NieoUu, ii. 616. — F. 
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The Ramns of 
England. 



The lord 
The lord 
The lord 
The lord 
The lord 
The lord 
The lord 
The lord 
The lord 
The lord 
The lord 
The lord 
The lord 
The lord 
The lord 
The lord 
The lord 
The lord 
The lord 
The lord 
The lord 
The lord 



Wentwoorth. 

Borough. 

Mordaunt. 

Cromwell. 

Euers. 

Wharton. 

Rich. 

Willowbie. 

Sheffeld. 

Paget. 

Darcie of Chiche[tter.] 

Howard of Effingham.^ 

North. 

Chaundos. 

of Hunfdon. 

faint John of Bletfo. 

of Buckhirft. 

Delaware. 

Burghleie. 

Compton. 

Cheineie. 

Norreis. 



Archbiflhops 
and Biiihopa as 
they sat in 
Parliament in 



[ClearKie.] 



Bifliops in their anciencie, as they 

fai in parlement, in thejift of the 

Queenes maieflies reigne * 

[that now is.] 

I The archbilhop of Canturburie. 
The archbilhop of Yorke. 
Loudon. 
/ Durham. 
\Winchefter. 

The reft had their places in fenioritie of confe- 
cration. 



' Hawarde of Offinghain 



' the rei^e 
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Chichefter. 

LandafFe. 

Hereford. 

Elie. 

Worcefter. 

Bangor. 

Lincolne. 

Saliiburie. 

S. Dauids. 

Rochefter. 



Bath and Welles. 
Couentrie and 

Lichfield. 
Excefter.^ 
Norwich. 
Peterborough. 
Carleill. 
Chefter. 
S. AiTaph. 
Glocefter. 



English BiHhopa 
A.D. 1M4. 



[And this for their placing in the parlement houfe. 
Howbeit, when the archbiihop of Canturburie fiteth 
in his prouinciall affemblie, he hath on his right hand 
the archbiihop of Yorke, and next vnto him the biihop 
of Winchefter, on the left hand the bifhop of London : 
but if it fall out that the archbiihop of Canturburie be 
not there by the vacation of his fee, then the arch- 
biihop of Yorke is to take his place, who admitteth 
the biihop of London to his right hand, and the prelat 
of Wincheiler to his left, the refl fitting alwaies as 
afore, that is to faie, as they are elders by confe- 
cration, which I thought good alfo to note out of an 
ancient prefident.] 



In his proTincUl 
aasemulv, tho 
Archbishop of 
Canterbury has 
the Archbiahop 
of York and the 
Biahop of Win- 
chester on hia 
right, and the 
Biahop(rf 
London on hifl 
left 



Of the food and diet of 

the EngliOt^ 
Chap. 6.« 



He fituation of our region, lieng neere vnto ab England la 
the north, dooth caufe the heate of our atomacha wont 



T 

K ilomaches *to be of fomewhat* greater 

* Excetcr 

s See Andrew Boorde's Dyetary of Helth, 1642, £. E. Text Soc. 1870, for a 
description of how to build hocuefl, and manage them and men's income, and what 
food folk ahould cat. 

> In the 1577 ed. this chapter forms the Ist of the third book. 

* — ^ somewhat to increase and become of 
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more food than 
Southern folk 
do. 



Our tablee hare 
alwtfyebeen 
bettttr fumieht 
than thoeeof 
other nfttipii#. 



The late Im- 
prorement in 
Scotchmen's 
diet. 



Theygorman- 
diae eo that 
they're fit for 
nothing but 
■tuflEing. 
Hector Boeoe 
and Biahop 
Wardlaw rebuke 
them for it. 



force: therefore* our bodies doo craue *a little* more 
ample nourilhment, than the inhabitants of the hotter 
regions are accullomed withal 1, whofe digefliue force 
is not altogither fo vehement, bicaufe their internall 
heat is not fo flrong as ours, which is kept in by the 
coldnefTe of the aire, that from time to time (fpeciallie 
in winter) dooth enuiron our bodies. 

It is no maruell therefore that our tables are often- 
times more plentifuliie garniihed than thofe of other 
nations, and this trade hath continued with vs euen 
fince the verie beginning. For before the Romans 
found out and knew the waie vnto our countrie, our 
predecefTora fed largelie vpon flefh and milke, whereof 
there was great aboundauce in this He, bicaufe they 
applied their cheefe fludies vnto pafhirage and feeding. 
After this maner alfo did our Welih Britons order 
themfelues in their diet fo long as they lined of them- 
felues, but after they became to be vnited and made 
equall with the Englilh, they framed their appetites to 
line after our maner, fo that at this daie there is verie 
little difference betweene vs in our diets. 

[In Scotland likewife they haue given themfelues 
(of late yeares to fpeake of) vnto verie ample and 
large diet, wherein as for fome refped nature dooth 
make them equall with vs: fo otherwife they far 
exceed vs in ouer much and diflemperate gormandize, 
and fo ingrofle their bodies that diuerfe of them doo 
oft become vnapt to anie other purpofe than to fpend 
their times in large tabling and bellie cheere. Againfl 
this pampering of their carcafTes dooth HeBor Boetius 
in his defcription of the countrie verie iharpelie inueigh 
in the firfl chapter of that treatife. Henrie Wardlaw 
alfo biihop of S. Andrewes, noting their vehement 
alteration firom competent fhigalitie into excediue glut- 
tonie, to be brought out of England with lames the 
firll (who had beene long time prifoner there vnder the 
* wherefore * — • somewhat 
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fourth & fift Henries, ' and at his returne carted diuerfe * p. 145] 

£nglifh gentlemen into his countrie with him, whome 

he verie honorablie preferred there) dooth vehementlie 

exclame againfl the fame in open parlement holden 

at Perth 1433, before the three eftats, and fo bringeth ini^w. BiAop 

his purpofe to pafle in the end by force of his learned l»^ «o»d« t**** 

perfuafions, that a law was prefentlie made there for 

the reflreint of fuperfluous diet, amongefl other things bakt mtats 

were to be eaten 

baked meats (dimes neuer before this mans daies feene only by gentle- 
men. 

in Scotland) were generallie fo prouided for by vertue 
of this a£t, that it was not lawful! for anie to eat of the 
fame vnder the degree of a gentleman, and thofe onelie 
but on high and fefliuall daies ; but alas it was foone 
forgotten.] 

In old time thefe^ north Britons did giue them- North Britoni 

in old tlmee 

felues vniuerfallie' to creat abdinence, and in time UT'donrery 

^ utile; 

of warres their fouldiers would often feed but once 
or twife at the mofl in two or three daies (efpeciallie 
if they held them felues in fecret, or could haue no 
iifue out of their bogges and marifes^ through the pre- 
fence of the euimie) [and] in this diflreife^ they vfed when in 

trouble, on % 

to [eat a certeine kind of confe6tion, whereof fo much wt of oonoen- 

trated food only 

as a beane would qualifie their hunger aboue common m big ae a bean, 
expe6tation. In woods moreouer they lined with 
hearbes and rootes, or if thefe ihifts ferued not tbo- oronherbaand 
rough want of fuch prouiiion at hand, then vfed they] "^ 
to creepe into the water or [faid] moorifh plots vp vnto oragoodaoak 
the chins, and there remaine a long time, onelie to 
qualifie the heats of their flomachs by violence, which 
otherwife would haue wrought and beene readie to 
oppreffe them for hunger and want of fudinance. In 
thofe daies likewife it was taken for a great offenfe 
^ ouer all,'^ to eat either goofe, hare, or henne, bicaufe of And they nerer 
a certeine fuperflitious opinion which they had con- or hen. 
ceiued of thofe three creatures, howbeit after that the 
Romans [(I faie)] had once found an entrance into this 
' the * generally * penurje alio *— * amongst them 
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Hand, it was not long yer^ open fhipwracke was made 
of this religious obferuatiou, fo that in procefle of time, 
Co well the [north and fouth] Britons as the Romans, 
gaue ouer to make* fuch difference in meats, as they 
had doone before.* 

From thencefoorth alfo vnto our daies, and euen 
in this feafon wherein we Hue, there is no reftreint of 

The Engliflh eat anie meat, either for religions fake or publike order 

[in England,] but it is lawfull for euerie man to feed 
vpon what foeuer he is able to purchafe, except it be 

fexoopt on non- ypoD thofe daies whereon eating of flefli is efpeciallie 

ueui cutyB If 

forbidden by the lawes of the realme, which order is 
taken onelie to the end our numbers of cattell may 
be the better increafed, & that aboundance of fiih 
which the fea yeeldeth, more generallie receiued. 
Befide this, there is great confideration had in making 
of this law for the preferuation of the nauie, and main- 
tenance of couuenient numbers of fea faring men, both 
which would otherwife greatlie decaie, if fome meanes 
were not found whereby they might be increafed. But 
but white meat, liow foeuer this cafe ftandeth, white meats,* milke, 
cheeae, tho'vory buttCT & cheefe, wliich Were [neuer fo deere as in my 

dear, are oaten . ,-, , , ^ >. , 

only by the poor, time, and] woont to be accounted of as one of the 

chiefe daies throughout the Hand, are now reputed as 
food appertinent onelie to the inferiour fort, whilefl 

The rich folk eat fuch as are more wealthie, doo feed vpon the fleOi of 

fiah, all kinds of cattell accuflomed to be eaten, all forts of 

fifh taken vpon our coafls and in our frefh riuers, and 

and fowl wild fuch diuerfitie of wild and tame foules as are either 

and tamo, home- 
bred and bred in our I land or brouffht ouer vnto vs from other 

foreign. ° 

countries of the maine. 
Noblemen have In number of diOies and change of meat, the no- 

musical-headed 

French cookB. bilitie of England [(whofe cookes are for the moft part 

mull call- headed Frenchmen and ftrangers)] doo moft 

exceed, fith there is no daie in maner that paffeth 

ouer their heads, wherein they haue not onelie beefe, 

1 ere ' make any * before time * meats as 
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mutton, veale, lambe, kid, porke, conie, capon, pig, or Dinne™ of the 

Nobility 

lo manic of theie as the feafon yeeldeth : but alfo («» Boorde in 

' Babfe* Bonk: 

lome portion of the red or fallow deere, befide great "»<* stubax 

varietie of fiili and wild foule, and thereto fundrie 

other delicates wherein the fweet hand of the [fea- DeUcades 

_ , _ _ . brought by the 

lanngj Portingale is not wanting : fo that for a man Portuguese. 

to dine with one of them, and to taft of euerie dilh 

that (landeth before him (which few vfe to doo, ^ but ech 

one feedeth ^ vpon that [meat] him bell liketh for the 

time: [the beginning of euerie difh notwithftanding Every dish ia 

^ taken first to the 

being referued vnto the greatell perfonage that fit- greatest iwrson- 

age at the table. 

teth at the table, to whome it is drawen vp dill by the 
waiters, as order recjuircth, and from whome it de- 
fcendeth againe euen to tlie lower end, whereby each 
one may taft thereof)] is rather to yeeld vnto a con- 
fpiracie with a great deale of meat for the fpeedie fup- 
preflion of naturall health, then [the vfe of a necelfarie 
meane] to falilhe himfelfe with a competent repaft, to 
fufteine his bodie^ withall. But as this lar^e feeding But Noblemen 

, . . and their Guesta 

IS not feene in their gefts, no more is it in their owne don't stuff, 
perfons, for fith they haue daiHe much refort vnto 
their tables (and manie times vnlooked for), and thereto 
reteine great numbers of feruants, it is verie requilit 
[& expedient] for them to be fomewhat plentiful! in 
this behalfe. 

The chiefe part likewife of their dailie prouifion Their food to 
is brought in before them [(commonlie in (iluer vef- Teasels. 
fell if they be of the degree of barons, bifhops, and 
vpwards)] and placed on their tables, wherof when 
thev haue taken what it pleafeth them, the reft is re- what they leare, 

, , goes to their 

ferued, and afterward fent downe to their feruing men serring-men, 

and waiters, who feed * thereon in like fort with con- 

uenient moderation, their reuerfion alfo being be- and the serring- 

men's leavings 

ftowed vpon the poore, which lie readie at their gates go to the poor, 
in great numbers to receiue the fame. This is fpoken 
of the principalis tables whereat the nobleman, his 
I — I but to fcndo • lyfe ■ fed * chiefe 
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often 40 or 60 
folk. 



Drink iawervd 
In silver jugs, 
Sic. , and in fine 
Venice glaHsea 
or earthen pots, 
gamisht with 
•ilver 



ladie and guefles, are accuflomed to (it 3 beiide which. 
Separate allow- they haue a certeiiie ordinarie allowance dailie ap- 

ance for the 

officers and pointed for their hals, where the chiefe officers and 

household of 

Noblemen, with houfehold feruants (for all are not permitted [by 

wliom the 

inferior guests cuftome] to wait vpon their mafter) and with them 

fuch inferiour guefles, doo feed, as are not of call- 
ing to aifociat the noble man himfelfe j (fo that be- 
fides thofe afore mentioned, which are called to the 
principall table, there are commonlie fortie or three 
fcore perfons fed in thofe hals, to the great reliefe of 
fuch [poore futors and] ftrangers [alfo] as ofl be par- 
takers thereof, [and otherwife like to dine hardlie.] As 
for drinke, it is [vfuallie filled in pots, gobblets, lugs, 
bols of filuer in noble mens houfes, alfo in fine 
Venice glaflbs of all formes, and for want of thefe 
elfewhere, in pots of earth of fundrie colours and moulds, 
whereof manie are garnifiied with filuer,) or at the 
leaftwife in pewter; all which notwithflanding are] 
* feldome fet on the table ; but each one, as neceflitie 
vrgeth, calleth for a cup of fuch drinke as him lifleth 
to haue : ' fo that when he hath tafied of it, he de- 

ncighbour, who liuered the cup againe to fome one of the flanders by, 

empties it, and . _ . i j • i i 

puts the cup on who makmij It cleane [by pouring out the dnnke that 

the cupboard. l • i. 

remaineth,] reftoreth it to the cupbord ^ from whence 
he fetched the fame. By this deuife ' [(a thing brought 
vp at the firft by Mnejleus of Athens, in conferuation 
of the honour of Oreftes, who had not yet made 
expiation for the death of his adulterous parents Egi/ius 
and Clitemjiejlra) ,"] much idle tippling is furthermore 
If full pots stood cut off, for if* the full pots Ihould continuallie fland 

[at the elbow or] neere the trencher, diuerfe would 
alwaies be dealing with them, whereas now they 
drinke feldome, * and onelie when neceflliie vrgeth, 
and fo* auoid the note of great drinking,* or often 

i__i not usually set on the table in pottes or cruses, but each one calleth for a 
cup of such as he listeth to haue or as necessitie urpeth Inin 

* cubbome ' occasion * for whereas *— " only to • drinkers 



Each man calls 
for JL cup, 
drinks, and 



at evci7 one's 
ellow, the 
tippling 'd be 
great. 
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troubling of the feruitours [with filling of their bols.] 
Neuerthelefle, in the noble mens hals, this order is 
not vfed, neither in anie mans houfe commonlie 

vnder the degree of a knight or efquire^ of ^ great [«ptW7] 

reuenues. [It is a world to fee in thefe our daies^ But it Ib a 

wherin gold and iiluer mofl aboundeth^ how that our our Nobien 

prefer 

gentilitie as lothing thofe mettals (bicaufe of the plentie) 

do now generallie choofe rather the Venice glafTes, both Venice qiam 

for our wine and beere, than anie of thofe mettals or 

ilone wherein before time we haue beene accuflomed 

to drinke ; but fuch is the nature of man generallie, that 

it mofl coueteth things difficult to be atteined ; & fuch 

is the edimation of this ffuffe, that manie become rich 

onelie with their new trade vnto Murana (a towne The new trade 

in this Venice 

neere to Venice iituat on the Adriatike fea), from whence oum from 

Murano 

the verie befl are dailie to be had, and fuch as for haaonricht 

many. 

beautie doo well neere match the chri flail or the 
ancient Murrhina vqfa, whereof now no man hath 
knowledge. And as this is feene in the gentilitie, fo in 
the wealthie communaltie the like defire of glafle is not 
negleded, whereby the gaine gotten by their purchafe 
is yet much more increafed to the benefit of the mer- 
chant. The poorefl alfo will haue glafTe if they may 5 Our noonet folk 
but fith the Venecian is fomewhat too deere for them, too, but home- 
they content themfelues with fuch as are made at home andiwmtetone. 
of feme and burned flone ; but in fine, all go one waie, 
that is, to fhards at the laft, fo that our great expenfes But aU goe« to 
in glaffes (befide that they breed much fbife toward 
fuch as haue the charge of them) are worH of all be- 
flowed in mine opinion, bicaufe their peeces doo tume 
vnto no profit. If the philofophers flone were once a fortieth of the 
found, and one part hereof mixed with fortie of molten stone in it 'ud 
glafle, it would induce fuch a mettallicall toughnede and hammer- 
therevnto, that a fall fhould nothing hurt it in fuch [Xo, Bacem.] 
maner j yet it might peraduenture bunch or batter it ; 
neuerthelefTe, that inconuenience were quickelie to be 

^ Squire 
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Oentlofolk and 
Morchant.s keep 
much tho iauino 
table, 

4 to 6 dishes, 

or 1 to 3 when 
they're alone. 



with separate 
diet for their 
■ervanta. 



But at their 
feasts, their 



food equals that 
of Nobles. 



They have 
besides, Jellies, 



Marchpoine, 

Tarts, 

CJonscrvcs, 

iPr. • Codignat,) 
larmalade of 
Quinces,' 

Florentines, 

Su^^ard con- 
fections. 



* merchant 



redreffed by the hammer. But whither am I flipped ^] 
The gentlemen and merchants ^ keepe much about 
one rate, and each of them contenteth himfeJfe with 
foure,^ fiue, or lix dillies, when they haue but fmall 
refort, or peraduenture with one, or two, or three at 
the mod, when they haue no llrangers to accompanie 
them at their tables.^ And yet their leruants ' haue 
their ordinarie diet ailigned, befide fuch as is left at 
their mailers boordes, & not appointed to be brought 
thither the fecond time, which [neuerthelelle] is often 
feene generalHe in vonifon, [lambe,] or fome efpeciall 
difli, whereon the merchant man himfelfe liketh to 
feed when it is cold, or peraduenture [for fundrie caufes 
incident to the feeder] is better fo, than if it were 
warme or hot. To be Ihort, at fuch time as the mer- 
chants doo make their ordinarie or voluntarie fealls, it 
is a world to fee what great prouifion is made of all 
maner of delicat meals, from euerie quarter of the 
countrie, wherein, befide that they are often comparable 
herein to the nobilitie of the land, they will feldome 
regard anie thing that the butcher vfuallie killeth, but 
reie6t the fame as not worthie to come in place. In 
fuch cafes alfo gelitles [of all colours, mixed with a 
varietie in the reprefentation of fundrie floures, herbs, 
trees, formes of beads, fifh, foules and fruits, and there- 
vnto marchpaine wrought with no fmall curiofitie, tarts 
of diuerfe hewes and fundrie denominations,] conferues 
[of old fruits forren and home-bred,] fuckets, codinacs, 
marmilats, marchpaine, * fugerbread,* gingerbread, 
florentines, wild foule, venifon of all forts, and [fundrie] 
outlandifli confections ; [altogither feafoned with fuger 
(which Plinie calleth Mel ex arundinibus, a deuife not 
common nor greailie vfed in old time at the table, but 
onelie in medicine, although it grew in Arabia, India 
& Sicilia)] doo generallie beare the fwaie, befides* 
infinit deuifes of our owne, not poflible tor me to 
* four or ■ owne table * — • sugred bread * with other 
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remember. [Of the potato and fuch venerous roots as routo. 
are brought out of Spaine, Portingale, and the Indies 
to furniih vp our bankets, I fpeake not, wherin our 
Mures of no leife force, and to be had about Crolbie Mulberry? 
Rauenfwath, doo now begin to haue place.] 

But anions: all thefe, the kind of meat which is Dearert food th« 

^ ' mott dealr'd. 

obteined with mod difficultie [and cod], is commonlie 

taken for the moll deb' cat, and therevpon each gueft 

will foonell delire to feed. And as all eftats doo exceed 

heriu, I meane for [llrangenelfe and] number of coftlie 

dilhes, {o thefe forget not to vfe the like excelTe in BxceMinwino. 

wine, in fomuch as there is no kind to be had (neither 

anie where more llore of all forts than in England, 

[although we haue none growing with vs but yearelie Of homo-grown 

to the proportion of 20000 or 30000 tun and vpwards, 25,000 tmi» 

notwiihllandino: the dailie rellrcindls of the fame 

brought ouer vnto vs,] wherof at ^ great meetings there 

is not fome ^ llore to be had.^ [Neither doo I meane 

this of fmall wines oulie,as Claret, White, Red, French, m kind* of 

light wine; 

&c: which amount to about ft f lie fix forts, according 
to the number of regions from whence they come : but 
alfo of the thirtie kinds of Italian, Grecian, Spanifli, ?^o^"*«»4f . 

*^ wine (Hee Sabeet 

Canarian, &c : whereof Vernage, Gate pument, Rafpis, -800* indexX 
Mufcadell, Romnie, Baftard Lire, Ofeie, Gaprike, 
Glareie & Malmefeie, are not lead of all accompted of, 
bicaufe of their ftrength and valure. For as I haue faid 
in meat, fo, the ftronger the wine is, the more it is Wino, the 

stronger, the 

defirod ; by means wherof in old time, the bed was »<>" deairU 
called Theologicum, bicaufe it was had from the cleargie Theoiogieim waa 

tho best wine. 

and religioas men, vnto whofe houfes manie of the 
laitie would often fend for bottels filled with the fame, 
being fure that they would neither drinke nor be ferued 
of the word, or fuch as was anie waies mingled or 
brued by the vintener: naie, the merchant would haue Thewine- 

/• 1 n 1 1 1 /\ • \ • n*®*^ '*^"^ feard 

thought that his foule mould haue gone dreightwaie he'd i^o to the 

^ & o devil If he 

to the diuell, if he diould haue ferued them with other didn't give the 
' at such • — ' portion proaided 
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ckrloi th« best 
wine. 



•Artificial winee, 
TpocHMand 
Wormwood 
wine. 



1 or 2 yean old. 
Marehbeer. 



Stale beer, but 
newbreao. 



{Afii/icery 
and buttbuid- 
men'a food. 

London Com- 
panies' Feaata on 
Quarter-Daya. 



Working-men 
eat butcner'a 
meat, 



(plckl'd 
porkXnruit 



Huabandmen'i 
feasting, at 
Brldaloa, Porifl- 
cations, kCn 



The Guests 

brii 

pro 



bring their own 
pronsioi 



than the heft.] Furthennore, when thefe haue had 
their courfe which nature yeeldeth, fundrie forts of 
artificiall fluffe [as ypocras & wormewood wine] muft 
in like maner fucceed in their turnes, befide [ftale] ale 
and [ftrong] beere, which neuerthelefle beare the great- 
eft brunt in drinking, and are of fo manie forts and 
ages as it pleafcth the bruer to make them. 

The beere that b vfed at noble mens tables [in their 
fixed and (landing houfes] is commonlie of a yeare old, 
or peraduenture of two yeares tunning or more, but 
this b not generall. It is alfo brued in March, and 
therefore called March beere ^ but for the houfehold, 
it is vfualiie not vnder a moneths age, ech one couet- 
ing to haue the fame dale as he may, fo that it be not 
fowre, and his bread new as is poifible, fo that it be not 
hot. 

The artificer and hufbandman make greatefl ac- 
compt of fuch meat as they may fooneft come by, and 
haue it quicklieft readie, [except it be in London when 
the companies of euery trade doo meet on their quarter 
daies, at which time they be nothing inferiour to the 
nobilitie.] Their food alfo confifteth principallie in 
beefe, and fuch meat as the butcher felleth, that is to 
faie, mutton, veale, lambe, porke, &c : whereof he ^ 
findeth great ftore in the markets adioining, befide 
foufe, brawne, bacon, fruit, pies of fruit, foules of fun- 
drie forts, cheefe, butter, egs, &c : as the other wanteth 
it not at home, by his owne prouilion, which is at the 
befl hand, and commonlie leafl charge. In feafling 
alfo, this latter fort, [I meane the hufbandmen,] doo 
exceed after their maner : efpeciallie at bridales, puri- 
fications of women, and fuch * od meetings, where it 
b incredible to tell what meat is confumed & fpent, ech 
one bringing fuch a difti, or fo manie [with him], as his 
wife & he doo confult vpon, but alwaies with this con- 
fideration, that the leefer freend fhall haue the • better 
(1 the Artificer) * snoh like *— ' best intertainement 
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prouifion.' This alfo is commonlie feene at thefe 
bankets^ that the good man of the houfe is not charged 
with any thing fauing bread, drink, [lauce,] houfe^roome 
and fire. But the artificers in cities and good townes 
doo deale far otherwife j for albeit that fome of them 
doo fufFer their iawes to go oft before their clawes, and 
diuerfe of them, by making good cheere, doo hindci 
themfelues and other men : yet the wifer fort can 
handle the matter well inough in thefe iunkettings, 
and therfore their frugalitie deferueth commendation. 
To conclude, both the artificer and the hulbandman 
are fufficientlie liberall, & verie freendlie at their tables 3 
and when they meet, they are fo merie without malice, 
and plaine without inward [Italian or French] craft 
and fubtiltie, that it would doo a man good to be in 
companie among them. Herein onelie are the inferiour 
fort [fomewhat] to be blamed, that being thus afTem- 
bled, their talke is now and then fuch as fauoureth of 
fcurrilitie and ribaldrie, a thing naturallie incident to 
carters and clownes, who thinke themfelues not to be 
merie & welcome, if their foolifh veines in this behalfe 
be neuer fo little reftreined. This is moreouer to be 
added in thefe meetings,* that if they happen to flumble 
vpon a peece of venifon, and a cup of wine or verie 
£h"ong beere or ale (which latter they commonlie pro- 
uide againfl their appointed dales) they thinke their 
cheere fo great, and themfelues to haue fared fo well, as 
the lord Maior of London, with whome, when their 
bellies be fiill, they will [not] often [flicke to] make 
comparifon, [bccaufe that of a fubie6t there is no publike 
officer of anie citie in Europe, that may compare in 
port and countenance with him during the time of his 
office.] 

I might here talke fomewhat of the great filence 
that is vfed at the tables of the honorable and wifer 
fort, generallie ouer all the realme [(albeit that too 

' asftombles 



The good-nmn 
finds only drink 
and houBo-room. 
[' p. 1«8J 
The town 
workmen are 



more frugal in 
feasting than 
the country 
ones. 

Both artiflceni 
and husband- 
men are such 
very friendly 
folk, that it does 
a man good to 
be with 'em. 



tho' now and 
then their taUc 
is scurriloua and 
ribald. 



When thioy fpet 
hold of a bit of 
▼enison and a 
cup of wine, 
they say, 



/ Aatt^ diiud to 
well as nty Urd 
tnaior. 



with whom no 
City Officer in 
Europe can 
compare. 



Silence at the 
tables of the 
wiser sort. 
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Ko man of 
poflitioii will 
stuff or get 
drunk. 



But the poorer 
husbandmen 
and country 
folkdobabUe, 



and get drunk 
now and then. 



Their home fare 
Is hard, 



■o they're soon 
upset. But 
they feel 
drunkenness is 
a disgrace. 



Wealthy 
countrymen 
make Uieir 
friends welcome 
however long 
they stay ; 

bat Londoners 



much defenieth no commendation, for it belongeth to 
gefls neither to be mull nor loquaces)'] likewife of the 
moderate eating and drinking that is dailie feene, and 
finallie of the regard that each one hath to keepe him- 
felfe from the note of furfFetting and dronkenneflfe, (for 
which caufe fait meat, except beefe, bacon, and porke 
are not anie whit efteemed, and yet thefe three may not 
be much powdered ;) but as in rehearfall thereof I ihould 
commend the noble man, merchant, and frugal! arti- 
ficer, fo I could not cleare the meaner fort of hulband- 
men, and countrie inhabitants, of verie much babbling 
(except it be here and there fome od yeoman^) [with 
whome, he is thought to be the merieft, that talketh of 
mod ribaldrie, or the wifeft man that f|>eaketh faded 
among them], & now and then furffetting and dronken- 
nefle, which they rather fall into for want of heed 
taking, than wilfiillie following or delighting in thofe 
errours of fet mind and purpofe. [It may be that 
diners of them lining at home, with hard and pinching 
diet, fmall drinke, and fome of them hauing fcarie 
inough of that, are fooned ouertaken when th^ come 
vnto fuch bankets ; howbeit, they take it generallie as no 
fmall difgrace if they happen to be cupihotten, fo that 
it is a greefe vnto them, though now fans remedie, (ith 
the thing is doone and pad. If the freends alfo of the 
wealthier fort come to their houfes from farre, they 
are commonlie fo welcome till they depart, as vpon the 
fird daie of their comming ; wheras in good townes and 
cities, as London, &c : men oftentimes complaine of 
little roome ; and in reward of a fat capon or plentie of 
beefe and mutton, largelie bedowed vpon them in the 
countrie, a cup of wine or beere with a napkin to wipe 
their lips, and an " You are hartelie welcome ** is 
thought to be great interteinement ; and therefore the 
old countrie clearkes haue framed this faieng in that 
behalfe, I meane vpon the interteinment of townefmens 
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and Londoners after the daies of their aboad in this 



maner : 



Primus iucundus, tollerahUis ejique fecundus. 
Tertius eft vanus, fed fete t quatriduanus.'] 

The bread through out the land is made of fuch 
graine as the foile yeeldeth, ueuertheleflfe the gentilitie 
commonlie prouide themfelues fufficientlie of wheat 
for their owne tables, whileft their houfehold and poore 
neighbours [in fome (hires] are inforced to content 
themfelues with rie, or barleie, yea, and in time of 
dearth, [manie] with bread made either of beaas, peafon, 
or otes, or of altogither [and fome acornes among,] of 
which fcourge the pooreft doo fooneft taft, fith they are 
leaft able to prouide themfelues of better. I will not 
faie that this extremitie is oft fo well to be feene in time 
of plentie as of dearth, but if I fhould, I could eaiilie 
bring my trial 1. For albeit that there be much more 
ground eared now almoft in euerie place, than hath 
beene of late yeares, yet fuch a price of come con- 
tin ueth in each towne and market without any iuft caufe 
[(except it be that landlords doo get licences to carie 
corne out of the land onelie to keepe vp the peeces ^ for 
their owne priuate gaines and mine of the common- 
wealth)] that the artificer and poore laboring man, is 
not able to reach vnto it, but is driuen to content him- 
felfe with horflecome, I meane, beanes, peafon, otes, 
tares, and lintels: and theerfore it is a true prouerbe, 
and neuer fo well verified as now, that ' hunger fetteth 
his firft foot into the horfle manger.' If the world lafl 
a while after this rate, wheate and rie will be no graine 
for poore men to feed on j and fome catterpillers there 
are, that can faie fo much alreadie. 

Of bread made of wheat, we haue fundrie forts, 
dailie brought to the table, whereof the firft and moft 
excellent is the mainchet,* which we commonlie call 



irlith '«m at the 
doTil after 
4daya. 



iBread.\ 



The Gentry eat 
bread of wheat ; 
the poor of rye 
or barlev : and 
even of beans, 
oats, and aooms 



And thifl evon 
in times of 
plenty, as 



com is so dear. 



A famine nt 
hand uJSrst 
seetu in thg 
korsse mnntptr 
when ike po<*re 
doo /ail t0 korsst* 
cortu^ 



kterpLUara 



4 kinds of 
wheat-brearl ; 



L Hanobeti 



' Ppricefl — F. 



' manchet 
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Primarius 

Kinds of 
whoat-bread. 



2. \Ch€nt bread.'] 



8. {Rauelled 
hvad.] 



Tke sine of bread 
U verie ill kept 
or net at all 
looked vnto in 
the coMntrit 
tonmes and 
market*. 



4. [Browne 
bread.] 

a. of whole meal, 
unoifted, 



white bread, in Latine Primarius panis, wherof Budeus 
alfo fpeaketh, in his firfl booke De qffe ; [and our good 
workeraen deliuer commonlie fuch proportion, that of 
the flower of one bufhell with another, they make fortie 
caft of manchet, of which euerie lofe weigheth eight 
ounces into the ouen, and (ix ounces out, as I haue 
beene informed.] The fecond is the cheat or wheaton 
bread, fo named bicaufe the colour therof refembleth 
the graie [or yellowifh] wheat [being cleane and well 
drefled,] and out of this is the courfeft of the bran ^ 
(vfuallie called gurgeons or pollard) taken. The raueled 
is a kind of cheat bread alfo, but it reteiueth more of 
the gi-oflfe, and lefle of the pure fubftance of the wheat : 
and this being more fleightlie wrought vp, is vfed in the 
halles ' of the nobilitie, and gentrie onelie, whereas the 
other [either] is [or (hould be] baked in cities & good 
townes of an appointed fize (according to fuch price as 
the come dooth beare) [and] by a ftatute prouided [by 
king John] in that behalfe. [The raueled cheat ther- 
fore is generallie fo made, that out of one buihell of 
meale, after two and twentie pounds of bran be fifted 
and taken from it (wherevnto they ad the gurgeons that 
rife from the manchet), they make thirtie caft, euerie 
lofe weighing eighteene ounces into the ouen, and flx- 
teene ounces out : and befide this they fo handle the 
matter, that to euerie bufhell of meale they ad onelie 
two and twentie, or three and twentie, pound of water, 
waftiiug alfo (in fome houfes) there come before it go to 
the mill, whereby their manchet bread is more excel- 
lent in colour, and pleating to the eie, than otherwife it 
would be.] The next fort is named browne bread, of 
the colour, of which we haue two forts, one baked vp 
as it Cometh from the mill, fo that neither the bran * 
nor the floure are anie whit diminifhed : this, Celfus 
called Autopirus panis, lib. a. and putteth it in the 
(econd place of nourifhment. The other hath little or 
^ brennes ' houses ' breimes 
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no fioure left therein at all, howbeit he calleth ^ it Panem Pauis cuariHt, 

Ciharium, and it is not onlie the woorft and weakeft of brown" brwui, 

all the other forts, but alfo appointed in old time for 

feruants [llaiies] and the inferiour kind of people [to feed 

* vpon] Herevnto likewife, bicaufe it is drie and brickie Pp. leoj 

in the working (for it will hardlie be made vp hand- 

fomelie into loaues), fome adde a portion of rie meale withaiituo 

tyo meal, nnd 

[in our time], whereby the rough drinelle or drie rough- caiid 
nes therof is fomwhat qualified, & then it is named 
mifcelin,' that is, bread made of mingled come, albeit Misceiiii or 

Mealin. 

that diuerfe doo [fow or] mingle wheat & rie of [fet] 
purpofe at the mill, [or before it come there] and fell 
the fame at the market} vnder the aforefaid name. 

In champeigne countries, much rie and barleie bread Summerwktai 

* ° and tuiHter Aar» 

is eaten, but efpeciallie where wheat is fcant and gefon. ^**^^ '»'» 
As for the difference that is betweene the fummer and 
winter wheat, mod hulbandmen know it not, fith they 
are neither acquainted with fummer wheat, nor winter 
barleie : yet here and there I find of both forts, [fpecial- 
lie in the north, and about Kendall, where they call it 
March wheat, and alfo of fummer rie], but in fo fmall 
quantities as that I dare not pronounce them to be 
greatlie * common among vs. 

Our drinke, whofe force and continuance is partlie Drink*, 
touched alreadie, is made of barleie, water, and hops, water and hopii, 
fodden and mingled togither, by the indufhie of our 
bruers, in a certeine exa^ proportion. But before our 
barleie doo come vnto their hands, it fufleineth creat the bari«y being 

. » 6 malted. 

alteration, and is conuerted into malt, the making 
whereof I will here fet downe in fuch order as my 
(kill therein may extend vnto (for I am fcarfe a good Malt. 
mal(ler),chiefelie for that forreine writers haue attempted 
to defcribe the fame, and the making of our beere, 
wherein they haue fhot fo farre wide, as the quantitie 
of ground was betweene themfelues & their marke. In 
the meane time beare with me, gentle reader (I befeech 
^ orig, callech > misselen * any thing 
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Making ttf 



Barloy is steept 
8 days and 
8 nighto. 



draind. 



left till it's 
* Comrning ' 
and • Come ' — 
tillUshoots— 



then left on the 
floor for 2 1 days, 



and lastly, 
gently heated 
in a kiln till 
it's dry. 



thee), that lead thee from the defcription of the plenti- 
ful! diet of our countrie, vnto the fond report of a 
feruile trade, or ratlier, from a table delicatelie furnifhed, 
into a muftie malthoufe : but fuch is now thy hap, 
wherfore I praie thee be contented. 

Our malt is made [all the ycare long in fome great 
townes, but in gentlemens and yeomens houfes, who 
commonlie make fufficient for their owne expenfes 
onelie, the winter halfe is thought mod meet for that 
conimoditie : howbeit, the malt that is made when the 
willow dooth bud, is commonlie word of all j neuerthe- 
lelle, each one indeuoureth to make it] of the bed barleie, 
which is deeped in a cederne, in greater or lefle 
quanlitie, by the fpace of three daies and three nights, 
vntill it be throughlie foked. This being doone, the 
water is drained from it by little and little, till it be 
quite gone. Afterward they take it out, and laieng it 
vpon the cleane floore on a round heape, it redeth fo 
vntill it be readie to dioote at the root end, which 
maltders call Commitig, When it beginneth therefore 
to (hoot in this maner, they faie it is come, and then 
foorthwith they fpread it abroad, fird thicke, and after- 
ward thinner and thinner vpon the faid floore (as it 
commeth), and there it lieih (with turning euerie daie 
foure or flue times) by the fpace of one and twentie 
daies at the lead, the workeman not fuflering it in anie 
wife to take anie heat, whereby the bud end diould 
fpire, that bringeth foorth the blade, and by- which 
ouerfight [or hurt of the duffe it felfe] the malt would 
be fpoiled, and ^ turne fmall commoditie to the bruer.* 
When it hath gone, or beene turned, fo long vpon the 
floore, they carrie it to a kill couered with haire cloth, 
where they giue it gentle heats (after they haue fpread 
it there verie thin abroad) till it be drie, & in the meane 
while they turne it often, that it may be vniformelie 
dried. For the more it be dried [(yet mud it be 
1 maultos *— ' C3me to small comoditie 
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dooue with foft fire)] the [fweeter and] better the malt 
is, tind the longer it will continue, whereas if it be not 
dried downe (as they call it), but flackelie handled^ it if not quite 

dried, too 

will breed a kind of worme, called a wiuell, which maitii breed 

. Weevil*. 

groweth in the floure of the corne, and in procefle of 
time will fo eat out it felfe, that nothing fliall remaine of 
the graine but euen the [verie] rind or hufke. 

The bed malt is tried by the hardneflfe & colour, for When rightly 

"^ dried, and 

if it [looke freih wiih a yellow hew, & thereto] will WS«^">', 

•- ' ' -■ i^Tl write like » 

write like a peece of chalke, after you haue bitten a wt of chalk. 

kirnell in funder in the middeft, then you may afTure 

your felfe that it is dried downe. In fome places it is 

dried [at leifure] with wood alone, or ftrawe alone, in 

other with wood and ftrawe togither; but of all, the 

ftrawe dried is the moft excellent. For the. wood straw-dried 

Malt iJi the beet 

dried malt when it is brued, befide that ^ the drinke^ is 

higher of colour, it dooth hurt and annoie the head of 

him that is not vfed thereto, bicaufe of the fmoake. 

Siich alfo as vfe both indifterentlie, doo [barke,] cleaue, 

and drie their wood [in an ouen, thereby] to remoous 

all moifture that ftiuld procure the fume,^ and this malt 

is in the fecond place, & with the fame likewife, that 

which is made with dried firze, broome, &c : whereas 

if they alfo be occupied greene, they are in maner fo 

preiudiciall to the come, as [is] the moift wood. And 

thas much of our malts, in bruing whereof fome ' grinde 

the fame fomewhat grofelie, and in feething well the Brmt%g0/ht*r^ 

liquor that fhall be put vnto it, they adde to euerie nine Some folk add 

quarters of mault one of headcorne, which confifteth of to it 

fundrie graine, as wheate [and] otes* [groond]. *But 

what haue I to doo with this matter, or rather fo great 

a quantitie, wherewith I am not acquainted ? Neuer- 

theleife, ftth I haue taken occafion to fpeake of bruing, 

*— Mt » smoke • they * Peason, &c. 

' — ^ Thej socfch theyr woort also twise, that is once before they mashe or mire 
it with the manlt and once after after, adding furthermore unto this later seetKlng, 
a ocrteine number of englishe hops (for the outlandish are founde nowe to be the 
woorst) according to whose quantitie, the continuance of the drinVe ia determined. 
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This Is how my 
wife and her 
maide brew 
Boor. 



* Ooet to p. 160 

They grind 
8 buehelB of 
malt, add 
I bushel of 
wheat meal, and 
i of oat meal. 



Four on it 
80 ffallons of 
boiling water, 
and run that off; 



then another 
80 gallona ; 
wUle in 71 or 72 
of the finit 80, 
two IbR of hops 
are boild for 
2houn, 



iCAarwoarf.] 

the other 8 or 9 
of the first 80 
callouH being 
jugdoff as 



Brackwort or 
Chorwort. 



I will exemplifie in fuch a proportion as I am bed 
(killed in^ bicaufe it is the vfuall rate for mine owne 
familie, and once in a moneth pra6tifed by ray wife & 
hir maid feruants^ who proceed withall after this maner^ 
as fhe hath ofl informed me.'^ 

* [Hauing therefore groond eight bufhels of good 
malt vpon our querne, where the toll is faued, Ihe 
addeth vnto it halfc a bufhell of wheat meale, and fo 
much of otes fmall groond, and fo tempereth or mixeih 
them with the malt, that you cannot eaiilie difceme 
the one from the other, otherwife thefe later would 
clunter, fall into lumps, and thereby become vnproiit- 
able. The firft liquor — which is full eighlie gallons, 
according to the proportion of our furnace, — flie maketh 
boiling hot, and then powreth it foftlie into the malt, 
where it refteth (but without ftirring) vntill hir fecond 
liquor be almoft readie to boile. This doone, fhe lelteth 
hir ma(h run till the malt be left without liquor, or at 
the leaftwife the greateft part of the moifture, which 
(he perceiueth by the (laieand foft ifTue thereof 5 and by 
this time hir fecond liquor in the furnace is ready to 
feeth, which is put alfo to the malt, as the firft woort 
alfo againe into the furnace, wherevnto (he addqth two 
pounds of the beft Englifli hops, and fo letteth them 
feeth togither by the fpace of two houres in fummer, or 
an houre and an halfe in winter, whereby it getteth an 
excellent colour, and continuance without impeach- 
ment, or anie fuperfluous tartneffe. But before (he 
putteth hir firft woort into the furnace, or mingleth it 
with the hops, flie taketh out a veffeW full, of eight or 
nine gallons, which (he (hutteth vp clofe, and fuftereth 
no aire to come into it till it become yellow, and this 
fhe referueth by it felfe vnto further vfe, as (hall appeare 
herafter, calling it Brackwoort or Charwoort, and as 
fhe faith, it addeth alfo to the colour of the drinke, 
whereby it yeeldeth not vnto amber, or fine gold, iu hew 
vnto the eie. * By this time alio hir fecond woort is let 
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runne ; and the firft being taken out of the furnace, and 

placed to coole, (he returneth the middle woort vnto Then th« Moond 

80 gallons is 

the furnace, where it is ftriken ouer, or from whence it miwht again; 

and a third 80 ia 

is taken againe, when it beginneth to boile, and mafhed 

the fecoud time, whileft the third liquor is heat (for 

there are three liquors) and ^ this laft put into the fur- ' p- i''<>1 

nace, when the fecond is maihed againe. When fhe 

hath mafhed alfo the lafl liquor (and fet the fecond to 

coole by the firft), (he letteth it runne, and then feetheth ^^ Yith u ot 

' ' 21b8oflrBah 

it againe with a pound and an halfe of new hops, or ^op* 

peraduenture two pounds, as (he feeth caufe by the 

goodnefTe or bafeneife of the hops^ & when it hath 

fodden, in fummer two houres, & in winter an houre Sc forshoun. 

an halfe, ilie ftriketh it alfo, and referueth it vnto 

mixture with the reft when time dooth ferue therefore. 

Finallie, when (he fetteth hir drinke togither, (he addeth Th<m aU s iota 

are mlxt, \ oa. of 

to hir brack woort or charwoort halfe an ounce of arras, arras, Ac, being 

added to the 

and halfe a quarteme of an ounce of baiberries finelie Brackwort. 

powdered, and then putting the fame into hir woort, 

with an handfuU of wheat flowre, (he proceedeth in 

fuch vfuall order as common bruing requireth. Some, 

in fteed of arras & baies, adde fo much long pepper onelie, 

but, in hir opinion and my liking, it is not fogood as the 

firft, and hereof we make three ho&:£:e(heads of jrood This makes us 

8 hogsheads of 

beere, fuch (I meane) as is meet for poore men as I am. Beer, fit for 

poor men like 

to liue withall, whofe fmall maintenance (for what me who've ouij 

£40 a year; 

great thing is fortie pounds a yeare, Compuiatis compu- 
tandis, able to performe ?) may indure no deeper cut, the 
charges whereof groweth in this manner. I value my 
malt at ten (hillings, my wood at foure (hillings (which 
I buic), my hops at twentie pence, the fpice at two 
pence, feruants wages two (hillings ^% pence, with meat 
and drinke, and the wearing of my vefTell at twentie 
pence, fo that for my twentie (hillings I haue ten fcore andmysoo 

11 r • .1/11. , , ^ . gallons cost me 

gallons of beere or more, notwithftandmg the lofie in oniy2o«. 
feething, which fome being loth to forgo, doo not 
obferue the time, and therefore fpeed thereafter in their 
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Brewers look 
well to the 
water they use. 



fuccefle, and worthilie. The continuance of the drinke 
The better beer is alwaie determined after the quantitie of the hops, fo 

ishopt. the ^ , 

longer it lasts, that being well hopped it ladelh longer.*] For it feed- 
began on p. i&s.) eth vpon the hop, and ^holdeth out* fo long as the 

force of the fame contiuueth, which being e&tinguiflied, 
the drinke [muft be fpent, or elfe it] dieth, and becom- 
meth of no value. 

In this trade alfo our bruers obferue verie diligent] ie 
the nature of the water, which they dailie occupie ; [and 
foile through which it pafleth,] for all waters are not of 
like goodnefle, [fith the fatteft (landing water is alwaies 
the bed : for although the waters that run by chalke or 
Thamen water's cledene foiles be ffood, and next vnto the Thames water 

the best for o o 

brewing. which is the mod excellent, yet the water that (landeth 

in cither of thefe is the beft for vs that dwell in the 
countrie, as whereon the funne lieth longed, and &tte(l 

Pten and marsh fifh is bred. But of all Other, the fennie and moriih is 

water the worst, 

and dear spring the worft, and the cleereft fpring water next vnto it.J 

water the next 

worst. In this bufines therfore* the (kilfuU ' workeman dooth 

redeeme the iuiquitie of that element, by changing of 
his proportions, which trouble in ale (fometirae our 
onelie, but now taken with manie* for old and fick- 
mens drinke) is neuer feene nor heard of. Howbeit, as 

Well browd the beere well * Ibdclen in the bruing,* and Hale, is cleere 

and well coloured as mufcadell or maluefeie, [or rather, 

beer's as yellow yellow as the gold uoble, as our potknights call it :] fo 
* *^ ' * our ale, which is not at all or verie little fodden, and 
without hops, is more thicke, fulfome, and of no fuch 
continuance, which are three notable things to be con- 
fidered in that liquor. But what for that ? Certes I 
know fome alekuights fo much addi6led therevnto, that 
they will not ceafle from morow vntill euen to viiit the 
(ame, clenfing houfe after houfe, till they defile them- 
felues, [and either fall quite vnder the boord, or elfe not 
daring to ftirre from their ftooles, fit Hill pinking with 
their narrow eies as halfe lleeping, till the fiime of their 
*— * lastetb * wherefore ' diligent ♦ munie only • — • brued 



Ale isn't hopt. 
Is thick, and 
Boon turns ; 
and yet some 
Ale-knights 11 
drink it aU day 
long. 
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aduerfarie be digefted that he may go to it afrefli.] Such 

flights alfo haue the alewiues for the vtterance of this Aiowives* 

tricks : thojr 

drinke, that they will mixe it with rofen and fait : but mix rosin and 

'^ salt in thair alo. 

if you heat a knife red hot, and quench it in the ale fo 
neere the bottome of the pot as you can put it, you 
lliall fee the rofen [come foorth] hanging on the knife. 
As for the force of fah, it is well knowne by the efFe6t, 
for the more the drinker tipleth, the more he may, and 
fo dooth he carrie [off] a drie dronken nolP to bed 
with him, except his lucke be the better. But to ray 
purpofe. 

In fome places of England, there is a kind of drinke 
made of apples, which they call cider or pomage, but Cider. 
that of peares is named pirrie, [and both are groond and P^rrie, 
prefled in preflfes made for the nonce.] Certes thefe 
two are verie common in [Suflex,] Kent, Worcefter, 
and other deeds, where thefe (orts * of fruits doo abound, 
howbeit they are not their onelie drinke at all times, but 
referred vnto the delicate forts of drinke, as metheglin Metkeitm, 
is in Wales, w^hereof the Welftimen make no leflfe 
accompt [and not without caufe if it be well handled)] 
than the Greekes did of their Ambrofia or Nedlar, 
which for the pleafantneflfe thereof, was fuppofed to be 
fuchas the gods' themfelues did * delite in.* There is a 
kind of fwifli fwafli made alfo in Eflex, and diuerfe A kind of 

Bwish-flwaBh 

Other places, with honicombs* and water, which the <»i^ 

[homelie] countrie wiues, putting fome pepper and a 

little other fpice among, call mead, verie good in mine Mead, 

opinion for fuch as loue to be loofe bodied [at large, or 

a little eafed of the cough,] other wife it differeth fo 

much frow the true metheglin, as chalkc* from cheefe. no more like 

^ Motheglin than 

Trulie it is nothing elfe but the wafliing of the combes, chalk faiiko 

when the honie is wroong out, and one of the beft \Hydroitui.\ 

things that I know belonging thereto is, that they fpend 

but litle labour, and leffe cofl, in making of the fame, 

and therefore no great loflTe if it were neuer occupied. 

^ soule ' kindcs * goddesso ^ — ^ use ^ Hony ' cbaike doth 

HARRISON. 11 
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So much for our 
folkH'diot: but 
I've prumist my 
friend to add 
more. 



Ltssf time 
spent in eating 
than heretofore. 
Formerly 
4 meuls a day : 

1. breakfast, 

2. dinner, 

S. beverages or 

nuntions, 

4. late suppers ; 



now only 2, 
dinner and 
■upper. 



Canntus a 
glutton^ hut 
the Normans 
at the last ex- 
ceeded him in 
that vice. 

Had 5 or meals 
a day, and sat 
long at them. 



Hitherto of the diet of my countrimen, & fomewhat 
more at large peradiienture than manie men will like 
of, wherefore I tbinke good now to finifh this tra6t- 
alion,^ and {o will I, when I haue added a few other 
things incident vnto that which gocth before, wbereby 
the whole procelfe of the fame fhall fullie be deliuered, 
& my promife to my frecnd in this behalfe performed. 

Heretofore there hath beeue much more time fpent 
in eating and drinking than commonlieis in thefe daies, 
for whereas of old we had brcakefafls in the forenoone, 
beuerages, or nuntions after dinner, and thereto reare 
fuppers generallie when it was time to go to reft (a toie 
brought ^into England ^ by hardie^ Canutus [and a 
cuftome whereof Atherusus alfo fpeaketh lib, i, albeit 
Hippocrates fpeakc but of twife at the moft lib. 2. De 
rat vi6i, infeb. or.]) Now thefe od repafts — thanked be 
God — are verie well left, and ech one in maner (except 
here and there fome yoong hungrie ftomach * that can- 
not faft till dinner time) contenteth himfelfe with din- 
ner & fupper onelie. The Normans mifliking the 
gormandifeof (7awM^w5, ordcined after their arriuall, that 
no table Ihould be couered aboue once in the daie, 
which Huntmgdon imputeth to their auarice : but in the 
end, either waxing wearie of their owne fnigalitie, or 
futfering the cockle of old cuftome to ouergrow the 
good corne of their new conftitution, they fell . to fuch 
libertie, that in often feeding they furmounted Canutus 
furnamed the hardie. For whereas he couered his table 
but three or foure times in the daie, thefe * fpred their 
clothes fiue or fix times, and in fuch wife as I before 
rehearfed. They brought in alfo the cuftome of long 
and ftatelie fitting at meat, ® whereby their feafts refem" 
bled thofe ancient pontificall bankets wliereof Ma- 
crobius fpeaketh lib, 3. cap. 13. and Plin. lib, 10. cap. 
10. and which for fumptuoufnefle of fare, long fitting, 

* chapter '— • in ' hard * stomacke • they 

which is not yet left 
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and curiofitie (hewed in the fame, exceeded all other 
mens feaftingj which fondnefle is not yet left with 
vs, notwithftanding that it proueth verie beneficiall 
for the phyficians, who moft abound, where moft ex- 
cefle and mifgouernement of our bodies doo appeere,® 
^ although it be a great expenfe of time, and worthie 
[of] reprehenfion. For the nobilitie, gentlemen, and 
merchantmen, efpeciallie at great meetings, doo iit 
commonlie till two or three of the clocke at after- 
noone, fo that with manie is an hard matter, to rife 
from the table to go to euening praier, and returne 
from thence to come time inough to fupper. For my 
part, I am perfuaded that the purpofe of the Normans 
at the firft was to reduce the ancient Roman order [or 
Danifh cuftome] in feeding once in the daie, and 
toward the euening, as I haue red and noted. [And] 
indeed the Romans had fuch a cuftome, and likewife 
the Grecians,^ as may appeere by the words of Socrates, 
who faid vnto the Alheniens, Oriente fole conjilium, 
occidente conuiuium ejl cogitandum, [although a little 
fomething was allowed in the morning to yoong chil- 
dren which we now call a breakefaft.] Plato called 
the Siciliens monfters, for ^ that they vfed to eat twife 
in the daie. Among the Perfians onelie the king dined 
when the funne was at the higheft, and ftiadow of the 
ftile at the ftiorteft: the reft (as it is reported) went 
alwaies [but once] to meat when* their ftomachs craned 
it, [as the Canariens and Indians doo in my time (who, 
if appetite feme, refufe not to go to meat at anie houre 
of the night), and likewife the ancient Cafpians. Yet 
Arhianus noteth it as a rare thing, /i. 4. cap. 16. that 
the Tyrhenians had taken vp an ill cuftome to feed 
twife in a daie.] Howbeit at the laft they fell generallie 
to allow of fuppers toward the fetting of the funne [in 
all places,] bicaufe they would haue * their whole* 
familie to go to meat togither, and wherevnto they 
* Gretiani 'in * as » — * all their 



This foUy stOl 
keep8-on, for 
doctora' good. 



[' p. 171] 

Noblos and rich 
men still sit at 
Uble till 1! or 
8 P.M., having 
only just time 
for Prayers, 

Long sitting 
repntunded. 



and then home 
to supper. 

The Normans 
wisht at first to 
brine bock the 
old K4>miin 
custom of 1 meal 
a day. 



TheGreeiLa 
allowd young 
childron a 
Bxvakfast 



TheCanarians 
and Indians eat 
once a day. 
wbenth^re 
hungxy. 
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Plutarch Bays 
that any one 
who eat before 
Bimaet was 
thought a 
ghitton. 



Dfailng wasn't 
much us'd in 
Chiiat'a time. 



•Thai is at 
ikrte o/tke 
cioeke at after' 
nootu. 



The later 
Bomans workt 
only 6 hours a 
day, and eat and 
drank the 
other 6. 



would appoint their guefts to come at a certeine length 
of the fhadow, to be perceiued in their dials. [And 
this is more to be noted of antiquitie, that if anie man 
(as Plutarch faith) did feed before that time, he incur- 
red a note of reprehenfion as if he had beene glutton- 
ous and giuen vnto the bellie, 8. Sympof. 6.] Their 
(laues in like fort were glad, when it grew * to the 
tenth foot, for then were they fure foone after to go to 
meat. In the fcripture we read of manie fuppers & 
few dinners, onelie for that dining was not greatlie 
vfed in Chrifh time, but taken as a thing latelie 
sproong vp, when pampering of the bellie began to 
take hold, occafioned by idlencs and great abundance 
of riches. It is pretie to note in luuenal, how he 
taunteth Marius for that he gaue himfelfe to drinke* 
before the *ninth houre of the daie : for thinking three 
houres to be too little for the filling of his bellie, he 
began commonlie at eight, which was an houre too 
foone. Afterwards [when gurmandife increafed yet 
more amongft the Romans, and from them was dif- 
perfed vnto all nations vnder their fubiedtion, it came 
to pafle that] fix houres onlie were appointed to worke 
and confult in, and the other fix of the daie to feed 
and drinke in, as the verfe faith : 

Sex horce tantum ' reliis triluantur agendis,^ 
Viuere pojl illas, littera zetha monet, 

[Wherevnto Maxim us Planudes (except my me- 
morie faile me) addeth this fcholie after his maner, 
faieng that from morning vnto noone (which is fix of 
the clocke after the vnequall accompt) each one dooth 
trauell about his neceffarie affaires, that being doone, 
he betaketh himfelfe to the refrefhing of his bodie, 
which is noted and fet downe by the Greeke letters of 
the diall (wherewith the Romane horologies were 
marked, as ours be with their numerall letters) whereby 

* grewcd ' drinking ' tanto * agenduB 
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the time is defcribed j for thofe which point 7, 8, 9, 
and 10 are written with £ 1; t, and being ioined yeeld 
irjOi, which in EngUfh figniiieth fo much as ' Hue,' as if 
they fliould meane, eat that thou maid liue.] But how 
Martial diuided his daie, and with him the whole 
troope of the learned & wifer fort, thefe verfes follow- 
ing doo more euidentlie declare : 

Priina falutantes, atque altera continet horas, 

Exercet raucos tertia caufidicos. 
In quintam varios extendit Roma lalores, 

Sexta quies lqffls,feptimajinis erit. 
Sufficit in nonam nitidis oSiaua pale/iris, 

Imperat extruSios Jrangere nona thoros, 
Hora Ubellorum decima eft Eupheme meorum, 

Temperat Amhrq/ias cum tua cura dapes. 
Et bonus ccthereo laxatur NeSiare Ccefar, 

Tngentique tenet pocula parcamanu. 
Tunc admittc iocos : grejpi timet ire licenti, 

Ad matutinum noftra Thaleia louem. 

Thus we fee how the ancient maner of the Gentils 
was to feed but once in the daie, and that toward nighty 
till gluttonie grew on and altered this^ good cuflome. 
[I might here remember alfo their maner in pulling 
off their fliooes when they fat downe to meat, whereof 
Alartial faith : 

DepofuifoleaSf ciffertur protinus ingens 
Inter laSucas oxygarmumque liber, tS^c. 

And Tullie alfo remembreth where he faith Seruum d 
pedibus ad te mi/i, which office grew of the faid 
cudome, as Seruus ad limina did of keeping the doore, 
though in mofl houfes both thefe were commonlie 
one mans office, alfo Ad pocula of attending on the 
cup. But bicaufe the good writers of our time haue 
obferued thefe phrafes and fuch like with their caufes 
and defcriptions, in their infinite and feuerall trea- 

1 that 



Martial's diii- 
■ion of hX» day ; 



Li. 4. //4r- 8. 



he didnt eat 
and drink tiU 
after fbe 10th 
hour. 



The Romana 
pulld off their 
ahoea when they 
aat down to 
meat. 
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Noblee and 
gentlefolk dine 
at 11 A.M. and 
sup at 6. 



Merchants at 12, 
and 6 p.m. 



Husbandmen at 
12, and 7 or 8. 



Scholars dine 
at 10. 

The poor when 
they 



We begin with 
butt«r and eggs 
en fish-days. 

We eat the 
coarsest food 
first, the most 
delicate last ; 



and drink our 
mildest wines 
firsts the hottest 
last 



tifes, I (halt not need to difcourfe anie farther vpon 
them.] With vs the nobilitie, gentrie, and fhidents, 
doo ordinarilie go to dinner at eleuen before noone, 
and to fupper at fine, or betweene fine and fix at after- 
noone. The merchants dine and fup feldome before 
twelue at noone, and fix at night efpeciallie in Lon- 
don. The hufbandmen dine alfo at high noone as 
they call it, and fup at feuen or eight : but out of the 
tearme in our vniuerfities the fcholers dine at ten. 
As for the pooreft fort they generallie dine and fup 
when they may, fo that to talke of their order of 
repaft, it were but [a] needlefle matter. [I might 
here take occaiion alfo to fet downe the varietie vfed 
by antiquitie in their beginnings of their diets, wherin 
almoll euerie nation had a feuerall fafhion, fome begin- 
ning of cuftome (as we doo in fummer time) with 
falets at fupper, and fome ending with lettice, fome 
making their entrie with egs, and (hutting vp their 
tables with mulberies, as we doo with fruit and con- 
ceits of all forts. Diuerfe (as the old Romans) began 
with a few crops of rue, as the Venetians did with 
the fiih called Gobius, the Belgies with butter (or as 
we doo yet alfo) with butter and egs vpon fifh daies. 
But whereas we commonlie begin with the mod 
grolTe food, and end with the mofl delicate, the Scot 
thinking much to leaue the bed for his meniall fer- 
uants maketh his entrance at the bed, fo that he is 
fure therby to leaue the word. We vfe also our wines 
by degrees, fo that the hoted commeth lad to the 
table : but to dand vpon fuch toies would fpend much 
time, and turne to fmall profit, wherfore I will deale 
with other things more necedarie for this turne.] 



^ 



HE ENGLISH. 



Of tlieir' appardl and attire. 
Chap. ;.» 

AN Knglilhman, indcuoriiig fomctiine lo write 
of our attire, made fundrie platformcs for his 
purpofe, fujipoltng by fome of ihero lo find 
out one ftedfad ground whereon to build the fumme of 
hif difcourfe. But in the end (like an oratour long 
wiihoui exerdff) when he faw what *a diflicult peece 
of worke lie had takeu in hand, he gauc ouer his 
traucll, aud onelie drue the pi^ure of a naked man,* 



Andrew Boordo 

trUd to clHcillM 
our EugUih 



I" p. 17i1 
tutwwforK 



■ In 77 ed. thii » Chop. 2, Book III. 
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f I am m English man, ind nakod I wjl weretbat; 

stand here, Koir I wjl -were I cannot tal what. 

Mosyng in mj mynde what rayment I All new fashyons be plesiant to ma ; 

shal wera ; 1 wyl haue them, wbather I thiyuo or 

Pur DOW I wytt were thyi, and now I thee. 

Froin Andrew Baordt't luUvduclion (1547) and Salary (1642), ed. F. J. F. for 
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with a pair of 
■hoanand a 
piece of cloth. 



Andrew Boord 



hit «he right 
nail on the head 
here, for our 
fanciful folly in 
dress is 
•atonishing. 



\Strange cuts.] 

I can't describe 
EnKii"h men's 
dress; first 

Spanish; then 

French; then 



Oernuin ; then 
Turkish: then 



Barhary-an : 



they look ns 
absurd as a dog 
in a doublet. 



vnto whome he gaue a paire of fheares in the one hand^ 
and a peece of cloth in the other, to the end he ihould 
fhape his apparell after fuch falhion as himfclfe liked, 
fith he could find no kind of garment that could pleafe 
him anie while togither ; and this he called an Englifh- 
man. Certes this writer (otherwife being a lewd 
[popifh hypocrite] and vngratious prieft I) fhewed him- 
felfe herein not to be [altogether] void of iudgement, 
fith the phantallicall follie of our nation, [euen from 
the courtier to the carter] is fuch, that no forme of 
apparell likeih vs longer than the firll garment is in the 
wearing, if it continue (6 long, and be not laid afide to 
receiue fome other trinket newlie deuifed by the £ckle 
headed tailors, who couet to haue feuerall trickes in 
cutting, thereby to draw fond cuflomers to more ex- 
penfe of monie. For my part I can tell better how to 
inueigh again fl this enormitie, than defcribe [anie cer- 
teiniie of] our attire : fithence fuch is our mutabilitie, 
that to daie there is non^ to the Spanifh guife, to 
morrow the French toies are mofl fine and deleg- 
able, yer^ long no fuch apparell as that which is after 
the high Alman^ fafliion, by and by the Turkiih 
maner is generallie bell liked of, otherwife the Mo- 
rifco gowns, the* Barbarian fleeues [the mandilion 
worne to Collie weflon ward, and the fhort French 
breches] make fuch a comelie veflure, that except it 
were a dog in a doublet, you fhall not fee anie fo dif- 
guifed, as are my countrie men of England.* And as 
thefe fafhions are diuerfe, fo likewife it is a world to 
fee the cofUinefle and the curiofitie: the exceffe and 



E. E. Text Soc, 1870, p. 116. (A most quaint and interesting volume, though I 

say so.) — F. 

1 This is too harsh a character of Boorde : for a juster one, as I hope, see my 

Preface to his Introduction, p. 105. — F. 

« ere ' Almaine [see Halle, p. 516, 527.] * and the 

» See Wynkyn de Worde*s Treatyge of this Oalaunt (? ab. 1620 A.D.) in my 
£allad* from ManuteripU (1620-64), vol. i. p. 438-463 (Ballad Soc, 1868 and 
1872), a satire on the Gallant or vicious Dandy of the day. — F. 
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the vanitie : the pompe and the brauerie : the change 

and the varietie: and finallie the fickleuefTe and the Fickienawand 

folly of the 

folUe, that is in all degrees: in fomuch that nothing is English in dreai. 

more conftant in England than inconftancie of attire. 

rOh how much coft is bellowed now adaies vpon our [AfycA ant v^am 

•- '^ tfu badU, and 

bodies and how little vpon our foules ! how manie ''^'^ »•/<'« '** 

futes of apparell hath the one, and how little furniture 

hath the other? how long time is aflted in decking vp 

of the firft, and how little fpace left wherin to feed 

the later? how curioas, how nice alfo, are a number 

of men and women, and how hardlie can the tailor How men and 

womou worry 

plcafe them in making it fit for their bodies? how the tailor, 

manie times mud it be fent backe againe to him that 

made it? what chafing, what fretting, what reprochfull andabuaehimi 

language doth the poore workeman beare awaie ? and 

manie times when he dooth nothing to it at all, yet 

when it is brought home againe it is verie fit and hand- 

fomej then muft we put it on, then muft the long Then the 

trying-on I 

feames of our hofe be fet by a plumb-lme, then we 

pufte, then we blow, and finallie fweat till we drop. We sweat tm we 

* "^ drop, to make 

that our clothes may ftand well vpon vs. I will faie o"*" clothes fit. 
nothinc: of our heads, which fometimes are polled. Our hair we 

poll,orciui; 

fometimes curled, or fuffered to grow at length like wear long or 

cropt. 

womans lockes, manie times cut off, aboue or vnder the 

eares, round as by a woodden difli. Neither will I iB^ards.} 

meddle with our varietie of beards, of which fome are 

fhauen from the chin like thofe of Turks, not a few 

cut lliort like to the beard of marques Otto, fome made 

round like a rubbing bruih, otlier with a pique de vant 

(O fine fafhion !) or now and then fuffered to grow 

long, the barbers being growen to be fo cunning in 

this behalfe as the tailors. And therfore if a man Different Unds 

of beards for lean 

haue a leane and (freight face, a marqueffe Ottons cut faces, puttor 

will make it broad and large ; if it be platter like, a 

long (lender beard will make it feeme the narrower 3 if 

he be wefell becked, then much heare left on the onea, weasels 

beaktOQoa. 

cheekes will make the owner looke big like a bowdled 
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Some courtien 
wear lings iu 
th«ir ears, to 
improTe Qod'a 
work. 



hen, and fo grim as a goofe, if Cornelis of Chelmeref- 
ford faie true : manie old men doo weare no beards at 
all. Some luftie courtiers alfo and gentlemen of cour- 
age, doo weare either rings of gold, ftones, or pearle 
in their eares, whereby they imagine the workeman- 
fhip of God not to be a little amended. But herein 
they rather difgrace than adorne their perfons, as by 
their niceneffe in apparell,] ^for which I faie mod 
nations doo not vniuftlie deride vs, as alfo for that we 
doo feerae to imitate all nations round about vs, 
wherein we be like to the Polypus or Chameleon ; and 
Men spend most thereviito ^ beftow mod coft vpon our arfes, & much 

on thoir arses, hi 

and women on more than vpon all the reft of our bodies, as women 

their heads. 

doo likewife vpon their heads and ftioulders. In 
women alfo it is moft to be lamented, that they doo 
now farre exceed the lightnefTe of our men (who 
neuerthelefle are tranfformed from the cap euen to the 
verie fhoo) and fuch ftaring attire as in time paft was 
fuppofed meet for none but light houfewiues onelie,' is 
now become an habit for chaft and fober matrones. 
What fliould I faie of their doublets with pendant 
codpeefes on the breft full of iags & cuts, and ileeues 
of fundrie colours? their galligafcons [to beare out 
their bums & make their attire to fit plum round (as 
they terme it) about them ? their fardingals, and di- 
uerflie] coloured nether ftocks [of filke, ierdfeie,] and 
fuch like, whereby their bodies are rather deformed 
than commended? I haue met with fome of *thefe 
truUes* in London* fo *difguifed, that it hath paiTed my 

^ — ^ Neither com we be more lastly burdened with any reproche, then inordinate 
bchauiour in apparrell, for which most nations deride us as also for that we men do 
seeme to * — * them 

' See Robert Crowley's Epigram " Of Nice rognes " in his One and thyriy$ 
Epigramme$y 1550 (E. E. T. Soc, 1871) : 

What shold we thynk of Me women Were neuer in Jewyshe whores 

then in London wyues thys daye. 



[Excesse in 
womeK.] 

Women are far 
worse than men. 
Whores' dross la 
worn by sober 
matrons. 



Tlicy'vo cod- 
nieces on their 
lireosts, galli- 
gaskins on their 
bums. 



and many- 

ooloiird 

stockings. 

Of some in 
London, I 
couldn't toll 



tnat in London we se ? 
For more wanton lokes 
I dare boldely saye, 

^so bat 



And if gate and garmentes 
do shewe any Siynge, 
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(kill to difcerne whether they were men or women, whether they 

were men or 

Thus it is now come to pafTe, that women are women- 
become men, and men tranfformed * into monfters : 
and thofe good gifts which almightie God hath giuen God's good gifts 
vnto vs to releeue our neceflities withall [(as a nation 
turning altogither the grace of God into wanton- are tumd into 

° ° ° wantonneaa. 

nefTe, for 

Luxurmnt animi rebus plerunque fecundisy] 

not otherwife bellowed than ^ in all excefle, as if we 
wift not otherwife how to confume and waft them. 
I praie God that in this behalfe our finne be not likp 
vnto that of Sodoma and Gomorha, whofe errors Eztch. i6. 
were pride, excefle of diet, and abufe of Gods bene- 
fits aboundantlie beftowed vpon them, befide want 
of charitie toward the poore, and certeine other points 
which the prophet fhutteth vp in filence. Certes the 
common-wealth cannot be faid to fiorifh where thefe These abuses too 
abufes reigne, but is rather opprefled by vnreafon- 
able exactions made vpon [rich] farmers, and [of poore] cause exactions 
tenants, wherewith to mainteine the fame. Neither tenants 

Our wiues do passe their whorls Hyr face faire pa]rnted 

in whorelyke deckynge. to make it shyne brjght, 

I thynk the abbominable ^'^^ hyr bosome all bare, 

whores of the Stews, a^d most whorelyke dighi 

Dyd neuer more whorelyke Hyr mydle braced in, 

attyrcmentes vse. as smal as a wande ; 

The cappc on hyr heade ^^^ some by wastes of wyre 

is lyke a Sowes mawe : «* the paste wyfes hani 

Such an other facion A bumbe lyke a barrell, 

I thynk ncuer Jewe sawe. with whoopes at the skyrte. 

Then ^ne geare on the forehcade Hyr shoes of such stuffe 

settle after the new trycke, that may touche no dyrte. 

Though it coste a crowne or two, Vpon hyr whyte fyngen 

What then ? they may not stycke. manye rynges of golde 

If theyr heyre wyl not take colour, Wyth such maner stones 

then must they by newe ; *» *r« n»o»t dearlye solde. 

And laye it oute in tussockis i 

this thynge is to true. i haue tolde them but troeth. 

At each syde a tnssocke let them saye what they wyll ; 

as bygge as a ball. I haue sayde they be whorelike, 

A Tery fayre syght and so I saye still. 

for a fornicator bestial!. 

Shakspere complains of women painting their faces, and wearing sham hair, in 
Love9 Labourt Lott, IV. iii., and of the locks from * the skull that bred them in the 
sepulchre ', in The Merchant, III. ii— F. » turned » them 
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All men to oboy 
Farlliunent. 



[Tifw of 

S01H*HO*lS.\ 

40 days. 



Writs to Sheriffs 
of Counties to 
choose 2 
Knights, 



and to Towns 
to choose 
Burgeiises. 



Elocton« in shire 
and town. 



\Ofthe vpper 
house. \ 



House of Lord! 
tapestri'd. 



[Places of tJU 
j^res.\ 

Spiritual Lords 
on the King's 
right: Temporal 
liorda on hiM left. 
Between, the 
Judges, ^c., on 
woolsacks. 



euerie particular perfon is intended to be prefent, if not 
by hinilclfe, yet by his aduocate or atturneie. For this 
caufe alfo any thing ther enadted is not to be mifliked, 
but obeied of all men without contradi6iion or grudge. 
^y the fpace of fortie dais, before this affemblie be 
begun, the prince fendeth his writs vnto all his nobilitie 
particularlie, fummoning them to appeare at the faid 
court. The like he doth to the (hirifFe of euerie countie j 
with commandement to choofe two knights within ech 
of their counties, to giue their aduife in the name of the 
fliirej likewife to euerie citie and towne, that they may 
choofe their burgelfes, which commonlie are men beft 
(killed in the (late of their citie or towne, either for the 
declaration of fuch benefits as they want, or to (liew 
which waie to re for me fuch enormities as thorough the 
pradifes of ill members are pra6liled and crept in among 
them : the firft being chofen by the gentlemen of the 
(hire, the other by the citizens and burgeflfes of euerie 
citie and towne, whereby that court is furniflied. The 
firft daie of the parlement being come, the lords of the 
vpper houfe, as well ecclefiafticall as temporal 1, doo 
attend vpon the prince, who rideth thither in perfon, as 
it were to open the doore of their authoritie j and being 
come into the place, after praiers made, and caufes 
(hewed, wherefore fome not prefent are inforced to be 
abfent, each man taketh his place according to his 
degree. The houfe it felfe is curiouflie furni(hed with 
tapifterie, and the king being fet in his throne, the 
fpirituall lords take vp the (ide of the houfe which is on 
the right hand of the prince, and the temporall lords the 
left, I meane, fo well dukes and earles, as vifcounts and 
barons, as I before remembred. In the middeft and a 
pretie diftance from the prince, lie certeine fackes 
ftuffed with wool! or haire, wheron the iudges of the 
realme, the maftcr of the rols, and fecretaries of eftate 
doo (it. Howbeit thefe iudges haue no voice in the 
houfe, but onelie (liew what their opinion is of fuch & 
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fuch matters as come in queftion among the lords, if 
they be commanded fo to doo : as the fecretaries are to 
anfwer fuch letters or things palTed in the councell, 
whereof they haue the cuftodie & knowledge. Finallie, 
the confent of this houfe is giuen by each man feuerallie, 
firft for himfelfe being prefent, then feuerallie for fo 
manie as he hath letters & proxies diredted vnto him, 
faieng onHe; Content or Not content, without any 
further debating. Of the number aflembled in the 
lower houfe, I haue alreadie made a generall report in 
the chapter precedent, and their particulars fliall follow 
here at hand. Thefe therefore being called ouer by 
name, do choofe a fpeaker, who is as it were their mouth, 
and him they prefent vnto the prince, in whom it is 
either to refufe or admit him by the lord chancellor, 
who in the princes name dooth anfwer vnto his oration, 
made at his firft entrance & prefentation into the houfe, 
wherein he declareth the good liking that the king hath 
conceiued of his choife vnto that office & funftion. 
Being admitted, he maketh fine requefts vnto that hon- 
orable alTemblie, firft that the houfe may (as in times 
paft) inioy hir former liberties and priuileges : fecondlie, 
that the congregates may frankelie fliew their minds 
vpon fuch matters as are to come in queftion : thirdlie, 
that if anie of the lower houfe doo giue anie caufe of 
ofFenfe during the continuance of this aflemblie, that 
the fame may infli6t fuch punifliment vpon the partie 
culpable, as to the faid aflemblie fliall be thought con- 
uenient : fourthlie, if anie doubt fliould arife among 
them of the lower houfe, that he in their name might 
haue free accefle and recourfe vnto his maieftie & lords 
of the higher houfe, to be further inftru6ted and refolued 
in the fame : fiftlie and laft, he craueth pardon for 
himfelfe, if in his going to and fro betweene the houfes, 
he forget or miftake anie thing, requiring that he may 
returne and be better informed in fuch things as he did 
faile in without oflenfe : vnto which petitions the lord 



The Upper 
Houso. 



Peon vote in 
pemon, or by 
proxy, without 
dobatkig. 



[O/tlu hnver 
house. 



S/tnker,] 

the MouUi of 
the House. 



The King can 
rufuse or admit 
him. 



Pive 

[Petitions of 
the speakeA 
to the Lord 
Chancellor, for, 

1. the House's 
privileges. 

2. right oi free 
spe€>ch, 

8. of punishing 
its own 
offenders, 



4. of access to 
the Lords oni 
King, 



6. forgiveness 
for his mistakes. 
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[Gierke of the 
Par/entrnt] 
reads the Billis 



then the 
Membcm speak 
for or agahut, 



and the Billa are 
alterd accord- 
ingly. 



After the third 
reading, the 



Lords Hcnd 
their Bills to the 
Commons, 



a take all this 
from Sir 
T. Smith, who 
took all his t^dk 
of the different 
ranks of Engluid 
from mo) 

t'p. 174] 



and pray the 
Commons' con- 
sideration of 
them. 



chancellor dooth anfwer as apperteineth, and this is 
doone on the firft daie, or peraduenture the fecond, if it 
could not be conuenientlie performed in the firft. 

Befide the lord chancellor there is another in the 
vpper houfe called the clerke of the parlement, whofe 
ofHce is to read the billes. For euerie thing that com- 
meth in confultation in either houfe, is firft put in 
writing in paper, which being read, he that lifteth, rifeth 
vp and fpeaketh either with it or againft it, and fo one 
after another fo long as they fliall thiuke good j that 
doone, they go to another, and fo to the third, &c : the 
inftrument ftill wholie or in part raced or reformed, as 
caufe moueth for the amendment of the fame if the 
fubftance be reputed neceflarie. In the vpper houfe the 
lord chancellor demandeth if they will haue it ingroffed, 
that is to faie, put in parchment, which doone, it is 
read the third time, & after debating of the matter to 
and fro, if the more part doo conclude withall, vpon the 
vtterance of thcfe words. Are ye contented that it he 
enaSied or no ? the clerke writeth vnderneath Soit bailie 
aux commons, and fo when they fee time they fend fuch 
billes approued, to the commons, by fome of them that 
fit on the wooll fackes, who comming into the houfe, 
8c demanding licence to fpeake, doo vfe this kind of 
words or the like to the fpeaker, as fir Thomas Smith 
dooth deliuer ^and fet them downe, whofe onelie diredtion 
I vfe, and almoft word for word in this chapter, requit- 
ing him with the like borowage as he hath vfed toward 
me in his difcourfe of the fundrie degrees of eftates in 
the common-wealth of England, which (as I hope) 
fhall be no difcredit to his trauell. " Mafter fpeaker, my 
lords of the vpper houfe haue palTed amongft them, and 
thinke good that there ftiould been adted by parlement, 
fuch an a6t, and fuch an a6t (reading their titles in fuch 
fort as he receiued them) ; they praie you therefore to 
confi Jer & fliew your aduife vpon them." Which doone, 
they go tlieir waie, and the doore being fliut after them. 
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the Speaker declareth what meflage was sent vnto them, 
and if they be then void of confultation vpon anie other 
bill, he prefentlie demandeth what their pleafures are, 
firft of one, then of another, &c : which are folemnelie 
read, or their contents breeflie fhewed, and then debated 
vpon among them. 

The fpeaker fitteth in a chaire eredted fomewhat Th« Speaker 
higher than the reft, that he may fee and be feene of Wtkenri.'ifr 
all men 5 and before him on a lower feat fitteth his 
clerke, who readeth fuch bils as be firft propounded in Hie Clerk reftds 
the lower houfe, or fent downe from the lords : for in 
that point each houfe hath equal 1 authuritie to propound 
what they thinke meet, either for the abrogation of old 
or making of new lawes. All bils be thrife, and on and they're read 

1 1 1 • /• 1 /- t ^^^ debated on 

diuerfe daies, read and difputed vpon before they come s ae?eral day*, 
to the queftion, which is, whether they ftiall be ena6ted 
or not J and in difcourfe vpon them, verie good order is 
vfed in the lower houfe, wherein he that will fpeake 
giueth notice thereof by ftanding vp bare headed. If 
manie ftand vp at once (as now & then it happeneth) 
he fpeaketh firft that was firft feene to moue out of his The first Mem- 
place, and telleth his tale vnto the fpeaker, witliout apeakeflmt. 
reherfall of his namewhofe fpeches he meaneth to con- 
fute, fo that with a perpetuall oration, & not with alter- 
cation, thefe difcourfes are continued. But as the partie 
coTzfuted may not replie vpon that daie, fo one man can 
not fpeake twife to one bill in one daie, though he would No one can 
change his opinion, but on the next he may fpeake davontheMme 
againe, & yet but once as afore. No vile, feditious, 
vnreuerent or biting words are vfed in this affemblie. No biting worda 

are ua'd, 

yet if anie happen to efcape and be vttered, the partie is 
puniftied according to the cenfure of the aflfemblie, and 
cuftome in that behalfe. In the afternoone they fit not Afternoon dt- 

tinn ieldon 

except vpon fome vrgent occafion : neither hath the held, 
fpeaker anie voice in that houfe, wherewith to moue or 
diifuade the furtherance or ftaie of anie bill, but his 
ofi[ice is, vpon the reading thereof, breeflie to declare the 

HARKIROK. 12 
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If Lords and 
Commons can't 
affree, appointed 
Members of each 
Houae hold a 
Conference. 



No proxies 
allowd in the 
Lower Houae. 



Billa decided by 
cry of * Yea ' or 
'No/ 



or if the cries 
seetD equal, the 
Yeas flit down, 
the Noa stand 
up, and both are 
counted. 



Acts are not law 
tUl both Houses 
and the Prince 
have agreed to 
them. 



To assent, the 
Prince attends 
in person, 



contents. If anie bill pafle^ which commeth vnto them 
from the lords, it is thus fubfcribed, Les commons ont 
(iffentus: fo if the lords agree vpon anie bill fent vnto 
them from the commons^ it is fubfcribed after this 
maner, Les feigniours ont cjjentus. If it be not agreed 
on after thrife reading, there is c6nference required and 
had betweene the vpper and nether houfes, by certeine 
appointed for that purpofe vpon the points in queflion, 
wherevpon, if no finall agreement by the more part can 
be obteined, the bill is daihed and reie^ed, or (as the 
faieng is) cleane call out of the doores. None of the 
nether houfe can giue his voice by proxie but in his 
owneperfonj and after the bill twife read, then ingrof- 
fed, and the third time read againe & difcourfed vpon, 
the fpeaker afketh if they will go to the queftion, wher- 
vnto if they agree, he holdeth vp the bill & faith ; So 
manie as will haue this bill, go forward faie Yea : her- 
vpon fo manie as allow of the thing crie Yea, the other 
No, & as the crie is more or leffe on either fide, fo is the 
bill to (laie or elfe go forward. If the number of 
negatiue and aftirmatiue voices feeme to be equall, fo 
manie as allow of the bill, go downe withall, the reft fit 
ftill, and being told by the poll, the greater part doo 
carrie away the matter. If fomething be allowed and 
in fome part reieded, the bill is put to certeine commit- 
tees to be amended, & then being brought in againe, it 
is read, and paffeth or ftaieth, as the voices yeeld therto. 
This is the order of the palfage of our lawes, which are 
not ratified till both houfes haue agreed vnto them, and 
yet not holden for law till the prince haue giuen his 
aflent. Upon the laft daie therfore of the parlement or 
fefliv)n, the prince commeth in perfon againe into the 
houfe, in his robes as at the firft. Where, after thanks 
giuen to the prince, firft in the name of the lords by the 
lord chancellor, then in the name of the commons by 
the fpeaker, for his great care of the welfare of his 
realme, &c : the lord chancellor, in the princes name. 
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giueth thanks to the lords & commons likewife for their 
paines, with promife of recompenfe as opportunitie & 
occafion fliall feme therefore. This doone, one readeth 
the title of euerie a£t paifed in that feflion, and then it thottUeaofail 

'■ Acts are read, 

is noted vpon them what the prince doth allow of, with "»d be aaaenta 

* • to or dlaaenU 

thefe words, Le roy veult. If the prince like not of JS'Actsbut 

them, it is written vpon them Le roy aduifera. And S^JfJl^.^'*^ "* 

fo thofe a6b are dafhed, as the other from thencefoorth 

are taken and holden for law, and all imprinted except 

fuch as concerne fome priuat perfons, which are onelie 

exemplified vnder the feale of the parlement, as priui- 

leges to his vfe. And this is the fumme of the maner 

afier which our parlements in £ngland are holden, 

without which no forfaiture of life, member, or lands of 

anie Englifhman, where no law is ordeined for the fame 

before hand, is auailable or can take place amongft vs. 

And fo much in maner out of the third chapiter of the Thiaisalibor- 

rowd from Sir 

fecond booke of the common-wealth of England written T. Smith's 

' Common- 

by lir Thomas Smith : whervnto I will annex a table of wealth of Em- 
the counties, cities, boroughs and ports, which fend s. 
knights, burgeffes, and barons to the parlement houfe, 
and dooth infue as fulloweth.] 



^The names of counties, cities, bo- 
roughs, and ports, fending knights, citi- 
zens, I'urgeJJeSy and barons to the 
parlement of England. 

Bedford, 

K Nights. 2 

The borough of Bedford. 2 

Buckingham, 
Knights. 2 

The borough of Buckingham. 2 

^ In the 1577 ed. this list appears as part of chap. 3, book 8. '* Of tlie Ltwes of 

England." 
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The borough of Wickombe. 2 

The borough of Ailelburie. 2 

Barckefliire. 

Knights. 2 

The borough of New Wiudfore, 2 

The borough of Reading. 2 

The borough of Wallingford. 2 

The borough of Abington. 2 

Corneu*all, 

Knights. 2 

The borough of Launceflon aiids Newport 2 

The borough of Leikerd. 2 

The borough of Lodwithiell. 2 

The borough of Duuheuet. 2 

The borough of Truro. 2 

The borom;h of Bodmin. 2 

The borough of Helflon. • 2 

The borougli of Sahadi. 2 

The borough of Camelford. 2 

The borough of Portighfara alids Portlow. 2 

The borough of Graunpount. * 2 

The borough of Eaftlow. 2 

The borough of Prurie. 2 

The borough of Tregonie. 2 

The borough of Trebeuiia alids Boflinnie. 2 

The borough of S. les. 2 

n p. 1761 * The borough of Fowaie. a 

The borough of Germine. 2 

The borough of Michell. 2 

The borough of faint Maries. a 

Cuml'erland. 

Knights. 2 

The citie of Caerleill. 2 

Cambridge. 

Knights. a 

The borough of Cambridge. a 
1 The figure is omitted in 1587 edition. 
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K nights. 


Clujler. 

2 


ITie citie of Chefter. 2 




Darbie. 


Knights. 


2 


The borough of Darbie. 2 


• 

•»y • 1 - 


Deuon. 



i8z 



Knights. 2 

The citie of Excefter. 2 

ITie borough of Totnes. 2 

The borough of Plim mouth. 2 

llie borough of Bardueflable. 2 

The borough of Plim ton. 2 

The borough of Taueflocke. 2 
The borough of Dartmouth^ Clifton^ and Herdines. a 

Dorfef/hire. 

Knights. 2 

The borough of Poole. 2 

The borough of Dorchefter. 2 

The borough of Linne. 2 

The borough of Melcombe. 2 

The borough of Waiemouth. 2 

The borough of Bureport. 2 

The borough of Shaftefburie. 2 

The borough of Warham. 2 

Knights. 2 

The borough of Colchefter. 2 

The borough of Maiden. 2 

York^ire. 

Knights. 2 

The citie of Yorke. 2 

The borough of Kingfton vpon Hull. 2 

The borough of Knarefborough. 2 

The borough of Skardborougb. 2 

The borough of Rippon. % 
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The borough of Hudon. 


2 




The borough of Boroughbridge. 


2 




The borough of Thufke. 


2 




The borough of Aldebrough. 


2 




The borough of Beuerleie. 


2 




Glocejier/hire. 
Knights. 


2 




The citie of Glocefter. 


2 


• 


The borough of Cirencefter. 


2 




Hun ting ion/hire 
Knights. 


2 




The borough of Huntingdon. 


2 




Hertford/hire. 
Knights. 


2 




The borough of faint Albons. 


2 




Herefor4/kire. 
Knights. 


2 




The citie of Hereford. 


2 




The borough of Lempfter 


2 




Kent. 






Knights. 


2 




The citie of Canturburie. 


2 




The citie of Rochefter. 


2 




The borough of Maidflone. 


2 




The borough of Quinborough. 


2 




Lincoine, 






Knights. 


2 




The citie of Lincoine. 


2 




The borough of Boftone. 


2 




The borough of great Grinefbie. 


2 




The borough of Stamford. 


2 




The borough of Grantham. 


2 




Leicejlerjhire, 
Knights. 


2 




The borough of Leicefter. 


2 




Lancajlerjhire. 
Knights. 


2 
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The borough of Lancafter. a 

The borough of Prefton in Andemes. 2 

The borough of Liuerpoole. a 

The borough of Newton. 2 

The borough of Wigan. 2 

The borough of Clithero. 2 

Aliddlefex. 

Knights. 2 

The citie of London. ^ 4 

The citie of Weftminfter. 2 

Alonmouth, 

Knights. 2 

The borough of Monmouth. 1 

Northhampton. 

Knights. 2 

The citie of Peterborough. 2 

The borough of Northhampton. 2 

The borough of Barkleie. 2 

The borough of Higham Ferres. I 

A^otingham, 

Knights. 2 

The borough of Notingham. a 

The borough of Eflreatford. 2 

Norjffolke, 

Knights. 2 

The citie of Norwich. 2 

The borough of Linne. 2 

The borough of great Jernemouth. 2 

The borough of Thetford. 2 

The borough of cailell Rifing. 2 

Northum berland. 

Knights. 2 

The borough of New caflell vpon Tine. 2 

The borough of Morpeth. 2 

The borough of Bar w ike. 2 

Oxford. 

Knights. 2 
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The citie of Oxford. 2 

The borough of Bamburie. 2 

The borough of Woodftocke. 2 

Ruliand. 

Knights. 2 

Surreie. 

Knights. 2 

The borough of Southwarke. 2 

The borough of Blechingleigh. 2 

The borough of Rigate. 2 

The borough of Guildford. 2 

The borough of Gatton. 2 

Siqfford.^ 

Knights. 2 

The citie of Lichiield. 2 

The borough of Stafford.* 2 

The borough of New caflell vnder Linne. 2 

The borough of Tarn worth. 2 

Salop, 

Knights. 2 

The borough of Salop. 2 

The borough of Bruges alids Bridgenorth. 2 

The borough of Ludlow. 2 

The borough of Wenlocke. 2 

Southhampton. 

Knights. ' 2 

The citie of Winton. 2 

ppt 176J • The borough of Southhampton. 2 

The borough of Portefmouth. 2 

The borough of Peterfield. 2 

The borough of Stockebridge. 2 

The borough of Chrifl church. 2 

Suffblke. 

Knights. 2 

The borough of Ippefwich. 2 

The borough of Dunwich. 2 
1 Strmtford • Stratforde 
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The borough of Ortford. 


2 




The borough of Aldeborough. 


2 




The borough of Sudburie. 


2 




The borough of Eya. 


2 




Summerfet, 
Knighrs. 


['] 




The citie of Brillow. 


2 




The citie of Bath. 


2 




The citie of Welles. 


2 




The borough of Taunton. 


2 




The borough of Bridgewater. 


2 




The borough of Minched. 


2 




Suffer. 
Knights. 


2 




The citie of Chichefter. 


2 




The borough of Horiham. 


2 




The borough of Midhurll. 


2 




The borough of Lewes. 


2 




The borough of Shorham. 


2 




The borough of Brember. 


2 




The borough of Stening. 


2 




The borough of Eaftgrenefteed. 


2 




The borough of Arundell. 


2 




IFeJlmerland, 
Knights. 


2 




The borough of Appulbie. 


2 




miton. 
Knights. 


2 




The citie of New Sarum. 


2 




The borough of Wilton. 


2 




The borough of Dounton. 


2 




The borough of Hindon. 


2 




The borough of Heitefburie. 


2 




The borough of Weftburie. 


2 




The borough of Caine. 


2 




The borough of Deuifes. 


3 




The borough of Chipenham. 


a 
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The borough of Malmelburie. 


2 




The borough of Cricklade. 


2 




The borough of Budwin. 


2 




The borough of Ludgefale. 


2 




The borough of Old Sarum. 


2 




The borough of Wottou Baflet. 


2 




The borough of Marleborough. 


2 




IVbrceJler, 
Knights. 


2 




The citie of Worcefter. 


2 




The borough of Withee. 


2 




IVdru'ike. 






Knights. 


2 




The citie of Couentrie. 


2 




The borough of Warwike. 


2 




Barons of the ports, 
Hadings. 


2 




Winchelfeie. 


2 




Rie. 


2 




Rumneie. 


2 




Hithe. 


2 




Douer. 


2 




Sandwich. 


2 




Alounigomerie. 
Knights. 






The borough of Mountgomerie. 






Flini. 






Knights. 






The borough of Flint. 






Denbigh. 
Knights. 






The borough of Denbigh. 






Alerlonneth, 






Knights. 






The borough of Hauerfordweft. 
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Carneruan, 
K nights. 

The borough of Carnenian. 

Anglefeie, 
Knights. 

The borough of fieaumares. 

Carmarden. 
Knights. 

The borough of new Carmarden. 

Pembroke, 
Knights. 

The borough of Pembroke. 

Cairdigan, 
Knights. 

The borough of Cardigan.' 

[Brecknock, 
[Knights. 

The borough of Brecknoch. 

Radnor. 
Knights. 

The borough of Radnor. 

Glamorgan, 
Knights. 

The borough of Cardiffc. 

IF The fumme of the forefaid number of 
the common houfe videlicet, of 
Knights. 90. 
Citizens. 46. 
Burgelfes. 289. 
Barons. 14. 

439- 

^ Brecknocke 



I 
I 

I 



1 
I 

I 
I 
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SamoiJut (1) 
and otheni of 
whom we know 
nothing. 



Album, {f^ 



BruU, (8) 



Mulmutitu, (4) 



I* p. ITS] 



BUdudus, who 
made a ridicu- 
lous end. 



Of the lawes of England ^ [fince hir 

Jirjl inhabitation.] 
Chap. 9.^ 

THat Samothes or Dis gaue the firft lawes to 
the Celtes (whofe kingdome he ere6ted about 
tlie fifteenth of Nimbrote), the teftiiiionie of 
Berojus is proofe fufficient. For he not onelie affirmeth 
him to publiih the fame in the fourth of Ninus, but 
alfo addeth thereto, how there lined none In his daies of 
more excellent wifdome, nor poliiike inuention than' 
he, whereof he was named Samot/ics, as fome other do 
affirme. What his lawes were, it is now altogither 
vnknowne, as mod things of this age; but that they 
were altered againe at the coraming of Albion, no man 
can abfolutelie denie, fith new lords vfe commonlie to 
giue new lawes, and conquerors aboliih fuch as were in 
vfe before them. 

The like alfo may be affirmed of our Brute, not- 
withflanding that the certeine knowledge, fo well of the 
one as of the other is periihed, and nothing worthie 
memorie left of all their dooings. Somewhat yet we 
haue of Mulmutius, who not onelie fubdued fuch princes 
as reigned in this land, but alfo brought the realme to 
good onler, that long before had beene torne with ciuill 
difcord. But where his lawes are to be found, and 
which they be from other mens, no man liuing in thefe 
daies is able to determine. 

* Certes, there was neuer prince in Britaine, of 
whome his lubieds conceiued better hope in the begin- 
ning, than of Bladtidus, and yet I read of none that 
made fo ridiculous an end : in like fort there hath not 



' On the practical erils of the Law, &c. &c., as administerd before and abont 
1542, see Henry Brinklow'a most interesting Complaint, E. £. Text Soc, Extra 
Series, 1874. 

s In tbe 1677 edition, this chapter is the 3id of book 3. > then 
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reigned anie monarch in this He, whofe waies were 

more feared at the firft, than thofe of Dunwallon (king TkefraiMt^f 

DttntiMlUn, (6) 

Heurie the fift excepted) and yet in the end he prooued 
fuch a prince, as after his death there was in maner no 
fubie6t, that did not lament his funerals. And this 
onelie for his policie in gouernance, feuere adminiilra- 
tion of iudice, and prouident framing of his lawes and 
conflitutions, [for the gouernment of his fnbie6ts]. 
His people alfo, coueting to continue his name vnto His peopto caiid 

hiM ordinances 

polteritie, intituled thofe his ordinances according: to thoLawaof 

, ... , o MulmuUua. 

their maker, calhng them by the name of the lawes of 
Mulmutius, which indured in execution among the 
Britons, fo long sis our homelings had the dominion of Thev lasted 

_ while our home- 



this He. Afterward, when the rcomehns:] Saxons had ling Britons 

•■ ° held our He, 

the comelini 
Saxons won it, 



held our He, tiU 

once obteiued the fuperioritie of the kincfdom, the thecomeiing 



maieflic of thofe * lawes fell for a time into fuch decaie, 
that although Non penltus cecidit, tamen potu'U cecidiffe 
videri, as Leland faith ; and the decrees ^ themfelues had 
vtterlie perilhed in deed at the verie firft brunt, had 
they not beene preferued in Wales, where they remained were pfeeerr'd 
amongft the relikes of the Britons, & not onlie vntill the 
comming of the Normans, but euen vntill the time of 
Edward the firft, who obteining the fouereigntie of that Edward i con- 
portion, indeuoured [verie eameftlie] to extinguifti thofe 
of Aluhnutius, and to eftablifti his owne. 

But as the Saxoas at their firft arriuall did what they 
could to abolifti the Britiih lawes, fo in procefte of time 
theyyeelded a little to relent, & not fo much to abhorre 
and miilike of the lawes of Alulmutius, as to receiue' and gradually in 

Sit adopted by 
_ , __^ _. eSaxonswhen 

they marrid 

[laid] Saxon princes entered into amitie with the with the 

-■ '^ Britons, 

Britiih nobilitie,^ and after that [began to] ioine in 
matrimouie with the Britiih ladies, [as the Britifti barons 
did with the Saxon frowes, both by an efpeciall ftatute 
and decree, wherof in another treatife I haue made 
mention at large]. Heerof alfo it came to palle in the 
1 these * lawes ' rc-rcccv»ie * rrlnces 
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as Ethelbert's, 
Ina'a, and Al- 
fred's Laws 
testify. 



King Alfred 

had all the Laws 
of Mulmutiua 



tmnalated into 
Saxon. 



And the Nor- 
mans, tho' at 
first they dis- 
lik't those laws, 



yet at last took 
many of them, 
as St Edward's 
laws, 

1 Atherbert 



end, that they were contented to make a choife, and 
infert no fmall numbers of them into their owne 
volumes^ as may be gathered by thofe of Athclbert * the 
great, furnamed king of Kent, Inas and Alfred, kings ot 
the weft Saxons, and diuerfe other yet extant to be 
feene. Such alfo was the lateward eftimatiou of them, 
that when auie of the Saxon princes went about to 
make ^new ordinances,* they caufed thofe of Mu/muilus 
(which Gildas fometime tranilated into Latine) to be 
[firft] expounded vnto themj and in this perufall, if they 
found anie there alreadie framed, that might ferue their 
tumes, they foorthwith reuiued the fame, and annexed 
them to their owne. 

But in this dealing, the diligence of Alfred is moft 
of all to be commended, who not onelie chofe out the 
beft, but gathered togither all fuch whatfoeuer the faid 
Malmutius had made : and then to the end they fhould 
lie no more in corners as forlorne books, and vnknowne 
[to the learned of his kingdome,] he caufed them to be 
turned into the Saxon toong, wherein they continued 
long after his deceafe. 

As for the Normans, who [for a feafon} neither re- 
garded the Britifh, nor cared for th^ Saxon ftatutes,^ 
they alfo at the firft vtterlie miiliked of themj till at the 
laft, when they had well weieJ that one kind of regi- 
ment is not conuenient for all i>eopIes, and that no 
ftranger, being in a forren countrie newlie brought 
vnder obedience, could make fuch equall ordinances, as 
he might thereby gouerne his new common- wealth 
without fome care & * trouble, they fell in * with fuch * 
a defire to fee by what rule the ftate of the land was 
gouerned in time of the Saxons, that hauing perufed the 
fame, they not onelie commended their maner of regi- 
ment, but alfo admitted a great part of their lawes (now 
currant vnder the name of S. Edwards lawes, and vfed 
as principles and grounds), whereby they not onlie 

»— « anye newe lawes ' lawes * of. * — ^ so wyth 
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qualified the rigor of their owne, and mitigated their 

almoft intollerable burden of feruitude which they had 

latelie laid vpon the fhoulders of the EngUih, but alio 

left vs a great number of [the old] Mulmutian lawes 

whereof the mod part are in vfe to this daie. as I and many are in 

'^ UM to tbia day. 

faid, albeit that we know not certeinlie how to dif- 
tinguiih them from others^ that are in (Irength amongd 
vs. 

After Dunwallon, the next lawgiuer was Mariia, Mar(ia.(fi) 
whome Leland furnameth Proha ; and after him lohn Leiand heipt 

Bale, and no he 

Bale alfo, who in his Centuries dooth iuftlie confeife did me. 

himfelfe to haue beene holpen by the laid Leland, as I 

my felfe doo hkewife for manie things conteined in this 

treatife. Shee was wife vnto Gutteline king of the Martiawiwthe 

_. ,,. 1 r\ ' r y i r WldoW of Killg 

Britons: and bemg made protectrix of the realme, after Gutteiineof 

hir hulbands deceaife in the nonage of bir fonne, and 

feeing manie things dailie to grow vp among hir people 

worthie reformation, ihe deuifed fundrie and thofe verie 

politike lawes, for the gouemance of hir kingdome, and made rory 

. good lawB, calld 

which hir lubie^s when (he was dead and gone, did the Martian 

° SUtutea. 

name the Martian (latutes. Who turned them into 
Latine, as yet I doo not read, howbeit (as I faid before 
of the lawes of Mulmutius) fo the fame Alfred caufed These, Alfred 
thofe of this excellcntlie well learned ladie (whome 
diuerfe commend alfo for hir great knowledge in the 
Greeke toong) to be turned into his owne language j aim tnmiiated 
wherevpon it came to pafle that they were dailie exe- 
cuted among his fubiedls, afterward allowed of (among 
the reft) by the Normans, and finallie remaine in vfe in they too a« 

, itill in UM. 

thefe our^ daies, notwithftanding that we cannot difleuer 
them [alfo] verie readilie from the other. 

The feuenth alteration of lawes was pra6tifed by the 7th change of 

LawB, by the 

Saxons, for I ouerpafle tlie ^vfe of the ciuill ordinances 8»xona. 
vfed in Rome, finallie brought hither by the Romans, & 

^ these 

3—2 lawes made by the Romaines, whose oraer do partly remaine in pablike 
notice 
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Roman GiTil 
Law never fully 
adopted here. 



Martian ' law, 
Saxon law. 
Danr law 



Dane Law the 
wurat. 



In old time the 
Prince's will 
was law, and 
there was no 
flxt place for 
dispensing 
Justioe 



or making laws. 



The Saxon law 
of Ordeal, or 



It p. 178) 



triiil hy Fire or 
Water. 



yet in perfeft notice among the Ciuilians of our countrie, 
though neuer generallie nor fullie receiued by all the 
feuerall regions of this Hand. Certes there are great 
numbers of thefe later, which yet remaine in found 
knowledge, and are to be read, being comprehended for 
the mod part * vnder the names of the Martian ^ and the 
Saxon law. fiefide thefe alfo I read of the Dane law, 
fo that the people of middle England were ruled by the 
firft, the weft Saxons by the fecond 5 as Elfex, NorfFolke, 
SufFolke, Cambridge (hire, and part of Hertfordlhire 
were by the third, of all the reft the moft inequall and 
iutollerable. [And as in thefe daies what foeuer the 
prince in publike alfemblle commanded vpou the necef- 
fitie of his fubie^ts, or his owne voluntarie authoritie, 
was counted for law : fo none of them had appointed 
anie certeine place, wherevnto his people might repaire 
at fixed times for iuftice, but caufed them to refort 
commonlie to their palaces, where in proper perfon they 
would often determine their caufes, and fo make ftiort- 
eft worke, or elfe commit the fame to the hearing of 
other, and fo difpatch them awaie. Neither had they 
any houfe appointed to allemble in for the making of 
their ordi nancies, as we haue now at Weftrainfter. 
Wherefore Edmund gaue lawcs at London & Lincolne, 
Ethelred at Habam, Alfred at Woodftock and Wannet- 
ting, Athelftane in Excefter, Grecklade, Feuerlham, & 
Thunderfleie, Canutus at Winchefter, &c : other in 
other places, whereof this may fuffice.] 

Among other things alfo vfed in tlie time of the 
Saxons, it Ihall not be amilfe to fet downe the forme 
of their Ordalian law, which they brought hither 
* with them from beyond the feas [out of Scithia,] and 
vfed onelie in the triall of guillie and vnguiltinelfe. 
Certes it conteined not an ordinarie proceeding by daies 
and termes, as in the ciuill and common law we fee 
pradiied in thefe daies -, but a ftiort difpatch & triall of 
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the matter by fire or water, whereof at this prefent I The Trial by 

^ ^ , Ordeal lU 

will deliuer the circumftance, as I haue faithfullie describe froru 

an old MS. aud 

tranllated it out of an ancient volume, and con- J''"^!™,. 

Lambards 

ferrod with an imprinted^ copie, latelie publifhed by i^i^^f^J^?^" 
M, Lambert, [and] now extant to be read. [Neuer- J^^rum 
theleire, as the Scithians were the firll that vfed this {^.\p 2:?,"^' 
pra^life, fo I read that it was taken vp and occupied ^' ' ^^^' 
alfo in France in procefle of lime, yea and hkewife in 
Grecia, as G, Pachif merits remembreth in the firft 
booke of his hillorie (which beginneth with the empire 
of M. Pa/eo/ogus) where he noteth his owne fight and 
vew in that behalfe. But what Itand 1 herevpon r] 

The Ordalian (faith the aforefaid author) was a [Onfn/MH itw.] 
certeine maner of purgation vfed two waies, wherof the 
one was by fire, the other by water. In the execution IFifv.] 
of that which was doone by tire, *the partie accufed The person 

accufl'd held in 

fbould go a certeine number of pafes, with an hot ^ iron hand, or waikt 

. . . on, hot iron. 

in his hand, or elfo bare tooted vpon certeme plough 
(bares red hot, according to the maner. This iron was 
fometime of one pound weight, and then was it called 
fingle Ordaliftm, fometimes of three, and then named 
treble Ordaiium, and whofoeuer did beare or tread on 
the fame without hurt of his bodie he was adiudged 
giltlelfe, otherwife if his Ikin were fcorched, he was ifacorcht,he 

was guilty. 

foorthvviih condemned as guiltie of the trefpalfe where- 
of he was accufed, [according to the proporiion and 
quantitie of the burning.] 

There were in like fort -two kinds of triall by the Ordoaiby 
water, that is to fay, either by hot or cold : and in this UVaUr.] 
triall the partie thought culpable, was either tumbled 
into fome pond or huge velfeli of cold water, wherein Theaccus'd 

Dorson waft 

if he continued tor a feafon, without wreftling or flrug- tumbidintot 

. pond. 

ling for life, he was foorihwith acquited as guiltlelle of 

the fa6t wherof he was accufed : but if he begfan to 

plunge, and labour once for breath immediatlie vpon if he Btru.«?grd 

,.-,,.. II- or pu£Ft, he waa 

his falling into that liquor, he was by and by con- guUty. 

' pi yntrd * hnte pecce of 

HARRiso:^ 13 
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Trial byOrdeal 
of hot Water. 



Nobles tried by 
Fixe; 



HiiBbandmnn 
by Water. 



King John 



■topt it all as 
flat humbug. 



The Procedure 
in Ordeal by 
Fix«: 

1. Accusation. 

2. Three days' 
Fasting. 

8. Priest takes 
the iron in 
tongs, flings a 
hyinn; 



4 carries the 
iron to the fire, 



and asks a 
bloHsiag on the 
place; 



demned as guiltie of the crime. Or elfe he did thrurt 
his arme vp to the flioulder into a lead, copper, or 
caldron of feething water, from whence if he withdrew 
the fame without anie maner of damage, he was dif- 
charged of further moledation : otherwife he was taken 
for a trefpalFer, and puniflied accord inglie. The fierie 
maner of purgation belonged onelie to noble men and 
women, and fuch as were free borne : but the hulband- 
men and villaines were tried by water. Whereof to 
lliew ihevnlearned dealing and blind ignorance of ihofe 
times, it Ihall not be impertinent to fet foorth the whole 
maner, which continued here in England vntill the 
time of king John, who feeing the manifold fubtilties 
in the fame [(by fundrie forcerous and artificiall prac- 
tifes whereby the working of the faid elements were 
reftreined)] did extinguiih it altogither as fiat lewd- 
nefle and bouerie. The Rubrike of the treatife en- 
tereth thus : Here heglnneth the execution of iujtice, 
wlierehy the giltie or vngUtie are tried hy hot iron. Then 
it followcth : After accufation laufulUe made, and three 
daiesfpent in fa fling and prater, the priejl being clad in 
all his holie vcjlures, fauing his vejliment, JJiall take the 
iron laid before the altar with a paire of tongs, andjing- 
ing the hymne of the three children, that is to faie, O all 
ye workes of God the Lord, and in Latine Benedicite 
omnia opera, ^c : hejhall carie it folemnelie to the fre 
(alreadie ma^efor that purptfej and firjl faie thtfe words 
ouer the place where thefrf is kindled, whereby this pur- 
gation Jhall be made in Latine as infueth : Benedic 
Domine Dens locum ijlum, vt fit nobis in eo fanitas, 
fanBitas, cqflitas, virtus, tsf vitioria, & fnnBimonia, 
humilitas, bonitas, lenitas,tsf pleniludo legis,tsf obedientia 
Deo palri, tsf fiHo, & fpiritui fanfto. Hiec benediSIio 
fit fuper liunc locum, ^ fuper omnes habitantes in eo. 
In Engiyh : BlelFe thou O Lord this place, that it may 
be to vs health, holinelTe, chaftitie, vertue, and vidorie, 
purenefle, humilitie, goodnefle, gentlenelle, and fulncHe 
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of the law, and obedience to God the father, the fonne, ^ZT^yi"^*** 

Onual oy Fir*. 



and the holie ghoft. This bleffing be vpon this place, 

and all that dwell in it. Then followeth the bleffing of 

the fire, 

Dornine Dens pater omnipotens, lumen ind^iens, 5. askia 

... r> !• Wealing on the 

exaudi nos,quia tu es conditor omnium lunnnum. Beneflic Fire: 

Dornine hoc lumen, quod ante fan6i\ficatum efl, qui illu- 

minajli omnem hominem venientem in hunc mundum (vel 

mundum) vt ah eo lumine accendamur igne claritatis tute, 

Etjicut igne illuminqfli Mofen, ita nunc illumina corda 

nnjira, tsffenfus nojlros, vt ad vitam ceternam mereamur 

peruenire, per Chrijlum, tsfc. Lord God father al- 

mightie, light euerlafting, heare vs, fith thou * art the 

•maker of all lights, fileife O Lord this light, that is 

alreadie fan6lified in thy fight, which haft lightned all 

men that come into the world (or the whole world) to 

the end that by the fame light we may be lightned with 

the fliining of thy brightneffe. As thou diddeft lighten 

Mofes, fo now illuminate our hearts, and our feufes, 

that we may deferue to come to euerlafting life, through 

Christ our, &c. This being ended, let him fay the Pater «. aayi other 

no/ler, tsfc : then thefe words : Saluum facferuum, ^c, 

Mitte ei auxilium Deus, tsfc, De Sion tuere eum, ^c, 

Dominiis vobifcum, ^c. That is, O Lord faue thy 

feruant, &c. Send him helpe O God from thy holie 

place, [&c.] Defend him out of Sion, &c. Lord heare, 

&c. The Lord be with you, &:c. 

The praier, Bi*nedk Dornine fanSie pater yomnipotens 7. pmyithat 

Deus, per inuocafionem fantiilJimi nominis tui, ^ per 

axluentumfilij tui, atque per donum fpiritus paracleti, ad 

manifejlandum verum iudicium tuum, hoc genus metalli, 

^^fi^ fanclificatum, ^ omni dcumonum faljitate procul 

remota, Veritas veri iudicij tuifidelibus tuis manifejlafiat^ 

per eundem Dominum, ^c. In Engl\fti : Bleile we 

befeech thee O Lord, holie father, euerlafting God, 

through the inuocation of thy moft holie name, by the 

'J 
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Procedure in 
Ordeal by Fire. 



inav manifeet 

God's 

Judgment; 



8. puts the iron 
in the fire; 



9. goes to Mass, 



and giTes the 
Host to the 
aociis'dman. 



The Mass 

Berrice. 



Prayer for the 
nan accutt'd. 



comraing of thy fonne, and gift of the holie ghoft, 
and to the manifeftalion of thy true judgement, this 
kind of mettall, that being hallowed, and all fraudulent 
praftifes of the diuels vtterlie remoued, the manifeft 
truth of thy true iudgement may be reuealed, by the 
fame Lord Jefas, &c. 

After this, let the iron he laid into the fire, and 
fprinkled with hnlie water, and whilejl it heateth, let the 
prieji go to mqffe, and doo as order requireth : and when 
he hath receiued the hqfi, he Jliall call the man that is to 
he purged (^os it is written hereafter) firjl adiuring him, 
and then permitting him to communicate according to the 
tnaner. 

The office of the mafle. 
lufius es Domine, ^c. O Lord thou art iuft, &c. 

The Praier, 

ABfolue quafumus Domine delicla famuli tui, vt d 
peccatorum fuorum nexihus,qu€R profuafragilitate 
contraxit, tua henignitate liberetur, tsf in hoc iudicio 
quoad meruit, iuftitia tua praueniente, ad veritatis cen- 
furam peruenire mereatur, per Chrijlum Dominum, ts^c. 
That is : Pardon we befeech thee O Lord, the finnes of 
thy feruant, that being deliuered from the burden of his 
oifonfes, wherewith he is inlangled, he may be cleared 
by thy benignitie, and in this his triall (fo far as he hath 
deferued, thy mercie preuentiug him) he may come to 
the knowledge of the truth, by Chrift our Lord, &c. 



The Gospel 

What shall I do 
to possess 
eternal life? 

V p. 179] 



The GofpelL Mar, 10. 

IN illo tempore, ahn egrefflis effet lefus in via, procur- 
rens quidam genujiexo ante eum,rogalat eum dicens, 
Magijier * bone, quidfaciam vt vitam ceternam percipiam 9 
lefus autem dixit ei. Quid me dicis honum? tsfc. In 
thofe daies when lefus went foorth toward his ioumeie, 
and one meeting him in the waie running, and kneeling 
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vnto him^ afked him faieng : Good mafler what (hall I 
doo that I may poflefle eternall life ? lefus faid vnto 
him, Whie called thou^ me good ? &c. Then foUoweth 
thefecret, andfofoorth all of the rejl of the mafje. But 
before the partie dooth communicate, the priefi fhall vfe 
thefe words vnto him : Adiuro te per patrem^ k^filium, 
tsf fpiritum fancl tm, t!^ per veram chri/iianitatem quam 
fufcepifli, ^ per fanSias rellijuicts qua in ijla ecclejia 
funt, ^ per laptifmum quo te facerdos regenerauit, vt 
non prafumaf vllo modo communicare, neqne accedere ad 
al tare, Ji hoc f'ci/li aut confenfifli, tS^c, I adiure thee by 
the father, the foniie, and the holie Ghoft, by the true 
chriftendonie which thou haft receiued, by the holie 
relikes which are in this church, and by tlie baptifme 
wherewith the prieft hath regenerated thee, that thou 
prefume not by any maner of means to communicate, 
nor come about the altar, if thou haft doone or cou- 
fented vnto this, whereof thou art accufed, &c. Here 
let the prie/lfuffer him to communicate, faieng ; Corpus 
hoc, tS^ fanguis Domini nojlri lefu Chr\lli,fit tihi ad pro- 
hationem hodie. This bodie & this bloud of our Lord 
lefus Chrift, be vnto thee a triall this daie. The praier : 
Perceptis Domine Deus nojlerfacris muneribus,fupplices 
deprecamur, vt huius participatio ficramenti d proprijs 
nos reatibus expediat, ^ in famulo tuo veritatis fententiam 
declaret, tsfc. Hauing receiued O Lord God thefe holie 
myfteries, we humblie befeech thee that the participa- 
tion of this facrament may rid vs of our guiltinefte, and 
in this thy feruant fet foorth the truth. Then fhall 
follow Kyrielefon, tlie Letanie, and certeine Pfalmes, and 
cfter all them Oremus : Let vs praie. Deifs qui per 
ignem figna magna qflendens, Abraham puerum tuum de 
incendio Chaldceorum quibufdam pereuntibus eru\fti, Deus 
qui rubum ardere ante confpeclum Mqfis ^ minimk 
comburi permiftjU, Deus qui de incendio fornacis Chal- 
daicis plerifque fuccert/is, tres pueros tuos illcefos eduxi/H, 



Procedure in 
Ordeal by Fire. 



TheMMS 
Service. 



The Priest to 
adjure the 
accus'd not to 
receive the 
Sacrament if 
he's guilty. 



$H vse. 



The last Prayer, 
that the Fire 
may test the 
•oous'd's guilt 
or innooeuoe. 
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Proeednre tn Dois qui ificendio ignis pnpulum Sodonut inuoluenSf Lnth 

Ordeal by Plra. 

«^^— — /amuium tuum cum fuis falute donq/ti, Deus qui in ad- 
uentufan&i fpiritus tui, illujtratione ignis Jideles iuas ab 
infidelitus decreuifti: oftende nobis in hoc prauitatis 
nqftne examine viriuiem eiufdem fpiritus, ^c : tsf per 
ignis huius feruorem dijcemere infideles, vt d iaciu eius 
cuius inquifitio agiiur, con/cius exhor re/cat, tsf man us eius 
combureUur, innocens verb pceiitus illiefus permaneat, ts^c* 
Deus cuius noticiam nulla vnjuam Jeer eta effugiunt,Jidei 
nqftrce tua honitate re/ponde, tsf prajta vt qu'ifquis pur- 
gandife gratia, hoc ignitum tulerit Jerrum, vel abjoluatur 
vt innocens, vel noxius detegalur, ^c. In E'lgli/h thus 

TheiiMtPnyer O God, which in (hewing great tokens by fire diddeft 
deliuer Abraham thy feniant from the burning of the 
Chaldeis, whileft other periihedj O Gv>d which fuf- 
feredft the bufti to burne in the fight of Mofes, and yet 
not to confume; O God which deliueredil the three 
children from bodilie harme in the fornace of the 
Chaldeis, whileft diuerfe were confumed ; O God which 
by fire didft wrap the people of Sodonie in their de- 
ftru^on, and yet fauedft Lot and his daughters from 
perill ; O God which by the ihining of thy brightnelle 
at the comming of the holie ghoft in likenelfe^ of fire, 
diddeft feparate the faithfull from fuch as beleeued not : 
{hew vnto vs in the triall of this our wicked nelFe, the 

that the Fii« power of the fame fpirit, &c : and by the heat of this 
fire difceme the faithtlill from the vnfaithfull, that the 
guiltie whofe caufe is now in triall, by touching thereof, 

nuiy prove the may tremble and feare, and his hand be burned, or, 

acaur d guilty 

orixmooenfc. being innocent, that he may remaine in fafetie, &c. O 

God from whom no fecTets are hidden, let thy good- 
nefte anfwer to our faith, and grant that whofoeuer in 
this purgation, ftiall touch and beare this iron, may 
either be tried an innocent, or reuealed as an offender, 
&c. After this the priej! Jhall fprinkle the iron tvith 

holie water, faieng : The blelfing of Grod the father, the 

1 likewjse 
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fonne, and the holie ghoft, be vpon this iron, to the Ord«ai by Fire, 
reuelation of the iuft iudgement of God. And foorth- 10. Theaccus'd 

. man to carry 

witk Jet him that is accufcd heare it, hy the length of the hot iron for 

y loot. 

nine foot, and then let hU hand he wrapped andfealed vp 
for the /pace of three daies : after this if any corruption if. after s days, 

* .' hia hand '• raw, 

or rawfiejh appmre where the iron touched it, let him he ho'sguUty 

condemned as guiitie : if it be whole and found, let him 

giue thanks to God. And thus much of the firie Ordalia, Ordeal by 

wherevnto that of the water hath fo precife relation, iiVater,^ 

that in fetting foorth of the one, I haue alfo defcribed Juattheiame. 

the otlier, wherefore it fhall be but in vaine to dealc 

anie further withall. 

Hitherto alfo (as I thinke) fufficientlie of fuch So much for oiir 

Laws before the 

lawes as were in vfe before the conqueft. Now it Conqueat. 

refteth that I Ihould declare the order of thofe, that haue Of thoae after it, 

beene made [and receiued] fince the comraing of the 

Normans, [referred to the ei^ht alteration or change of 

our maner of gouernance, and therevnto doo produce ptniucingM 

three fcore and foure feuerall courts.] But for afmuch 

as I am no lawier, and therefore haue but little (kill to 

proceed in the fame accordinglie, it Ihall fuffice to fet 

downe fonie generall difcourfe of fuch as are vfed in our i "hall only give 

a general 

daies, and fo much as I haue gathered by report and »c«)vmt. 
common heare-faie. 

We haue therefore in Endand fundrie lawes, and [Ciui/iiaw] 

U ry r in the 

nrft of all the ciuill, vfed in the chancerie, Admiraltie, Admiralty and 

other Courts. 

.and diuerfe other courts, in fome of which, the feuere 
rigor of iuftice is often fo mitigated by confcience, that 
diuerfe things are thereby made eafie and tollcrable, 
which othervvife would appeare to be meere iniurie and 
extremitie. 

We haue alfo a great part of the Canon law dailie {Catum law} 

% . in tithe and 

praaifed among vs, efpeciallie in cafes of tithes, con- marrij»ge 
trads of matrimonie, and fuch like, as are vfuallie to be 
feene in the confiftories of our biihops [and higher 
courts of the two archbifliops] where the cxercife of 
the fame is verie hotlie followed. The third fort of 
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Jawes that we haue ^ are our owne, & thofe alwaies fo 
variable, & lubiedt to alteration and change, that oft in 
one age, diuerle iudgements doo pnfle vpon one maner 
of cafe, whereby the faieng of the poet, 

Tempora mutantur, ^ nos mutamur in Ulis, 

may verie well be applied vnto fuch j as being vrged 
with ihefe words. In fuch a yeare of the prince, this 
opinion w;is taken tor sound law ; doo anfwer nothing 
olfe, but that the iudgement of our lawiers is now 
allea*d, I'o that they faie farre otherwife. The regi- 
ment that we haue therefore alter our owne ordinances, 
dopondeth vpiMi [three lawes, to wit,] Statute law. 
Common law, Cultomarie law, and Prefcription, [ac- 
ix>r\ling to the triple maner of our trials and iudgments, 
which is by parlenwnt. verdict of twelue men at an 
aliilo. or wager of battell, of which the lall is little vfed 
in our d,iie<. ;in nv> ap*x*ale dcnxh hold in the firlt and 
lull rvhearfcvl. But lo rvturuo to my purpi»fe.] 

'^lH^ tirll is d^liuor^ vnto vs by parlement, which 
iXHirt [being Rk the molt part holden at Weftminller 
Uvx^re l.»mdvn\,j is the high^'it of all other, 5c coufilleth 
of thr\v fcuorali torts v>f pev>ple. that is to lliie, the 
nobiUiiv\ cK\rx'^e. aiiJ ».v:u:iioos of this reJilme. And 
tScrx^tv* is uvH lu;«'tK':\cvi. bet vpon vrgent occafion 
\\h\Mi ilw ^v-nvx* dvvch lee hi-i rme, and that by feuerall 
NMtlx, vluvxl vvui:xxo«I:e tu*! txv weekes before it begin 
to Iv hv^Kfca. S;^*.^ Uvk-v* Jt> dr^ i^reed vpon in the 
h»>ih^^ Ik*uxc S :lv Iorvi> ilsrtuall and temporall, and 
>« iN<" K^wvr bv*uic S :cse vvitimoos and bodie of the 
jxNtlxw v^^ Nv^nvf ;lv vvcxukvutx^ of the deorgie holden 
u\ JN^wwN^. vH f vWAdvH5 :*o r^uire in Wethninlter 
v^w:\\^\ ix .1 :\K.Nv\^^ ;hcnf r^-^ejia^ by the mouth of 
the K.v^hix v»f ;V x*\:-xr i:x: Sx^iiedeK remoine in the 
vhkI iv N.^ vv-w^Kxl * S ibv" rruo»» who commonlie 
^\H^M\vS^ i^ vV'i x't vM;.votuc/ itix-Q the nrtt and laft 
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dales of this court, there to vuderfland what is doone. Statute Iaw. 
and giue his roiall confentto fuch (latutes as him liketh 
of. Comniiiig therefore thither into the higher houfe, 
and hauing taken his throne, the fpeaker of the parle- 
ment (for one is alwaies appointed to betvveene the 
houfes, asan indiflerent mouth for both) readelhopenlie 
the matters there determined by the faid throe eftates, 
and then craueth the princes confent and [tinall] con- 
firmation to the fame. The king hauing heard the The King allows 

or disallows the 

fumme and principall points of each eftatute brieflie uiiiapRastby 

' , * \ l>*th Hounesof 

recited vnto him, anfwereth in French with great Parliament, 

deliberation vnto fuch as he liketh (// nous plaijl) but 

to the red // ne plalfl, whereby the latter are^ made 

void and fruftrate. That alio which his maieftie liketh andthoee 

allowd become 

of, is [hereby authorifed, confirmed, &] euer after i*^- 
hoi den for law, except it be repealed in anie the like 
alfeniblie. The number of the commons artembled in ooKnightaof 

tho Shire, or 

the lower houfe, befide the cleargie, confitleth of County 

Menibeni. 

ninetie knights. For each ihire of England hath two [.vumbero/ 

gentlemen or knights of greateft wifedome and reputa- 7he^pa%m*Hi.\ 

tion, chofen out of the bodie of the fame for that 

onelie purpole, fauing that for Wales one onlie is fup- EachWoiah 

pofed futficient in euerie countie, whereby the number i*Momber. 

afore mentioned is made vp. There are likewife fourtie 

and fix citizens, 289 burgelfes, and fourteene barons, fo 

that the whole alfemblie of the laiiie of the lower xhowhoio 

houfe confifteth of foure hundred thirlie and nine Commons 

perfons, if the iull number be fupplied. Of the lawes 

here made likewife fome are penall and reftraine the 

common law, and fome againe are found to inlarge the 

fame. The one fort of thefe alfo are for the moll part 

taken ftridUie according to the letter, the other more 

largelie and beneficiallie after their intendment and 

meanin:::. 

The Common law ftandeth vpon fundrie maximes Commanlav, 
or principles, and yeares or termes, which doo cont^iiie 

1 are utterly 
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fuch cafes as by great ftudie and folemne argument of 
the iudges [found pradife confirmed by long experience, 
fetched euen from the courfe of moft ancient lawes 
made farre before the conqueft,] and thereto the deepeft 
reach and foundations of reafon, are ruled and adiudged 
for law. Certes thefe cafes are otherwife called plees or 
adion^ wherof there are two forts, the one criminall 
and the other ciuill. The meanes and meflengers alfo 
to determine thofe caufes are our writs [or breefes,] 
whereof there are fome originall and fome iudiciall. 
The parties plaintifFe & defendant, when they appeare, 
proceed (if the cafe doo fo require) by plaint or declara- 
tion, [barre or] anfwer, replication,^ reioinder, and fo [by 
rebut, furrebut] to iifue [and triall if occafion fo fall 
out,] the one lide affirmatiuelie, the other negatiuelie 
[as common experience teacheth.] Our trials and re- 
coueries are either by verdi6t and demourre, confeliion 
or default, wherein if anie negligence or trefpafle hath 
beetle committed, either in procelfe and forme, or in 
matter and iudgement, the partie grieued may haue a 
writ of errour to vndoo the fame, but not in the fame 
court where the former iudgement was giuen. 

Cuftomarie law confiileth of certeiue laudable cuf- 
tomes vfed in fome priuat countrie, intended firft to 
begin vpon good and reafonable confi derations, as gauell 
kind, which is all the male children [equallie] to 
inherit, and continued to this daie in Kent : [where it 
is onelie to my knowledge reteined, and no where elfe 
in England. It was at the firft deuifed by the Romans, 
as appeareth by Ccefar in his coinmentaries, wherein I 
find, that to breake and daunt the force of the rebel- 
lious Germans, they made a law that all the male 
children (or females for want of males, which holdelh 
ftill in England) (liould haue their fathers inheritance 
equallie diuided amongft them. By this meanes alfo \t 

came to pafle, that whereas before time for the fpace 

^ replication and 
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of (ixtie yeares, they had put the Romans to great and 
manifold troubles, within the fpace of thirtie yeares 
after this law made, their power did wax fo feeble, and Diviiion of 

inheritancefl 

fuch difcord fell out amongft themfelues, that they weakend 

° Rentiahmen. 

were not able to mainteine warres with the Romans, 
nor raife anie iuft armie againfl th^m. For as a riuer 
runing with one Ilreame is fwift and more plentifiill of 
water than when it is drained or drawne into manie 
branches : fo the lands and goods of the anceftors being 
difperfed amongft their ilTue males, of one ftrong, there 
were raifed fundrie weake, whereby the originall or 
generall flrength to refift the aduerfarie, became in- 
feebled and brought almofl to nothing. Vis vnita (faith Union is 
the philofopher) fortior eft eadem difperfa, and one good 
purfle is better than manie euill 3 and when euerie man 
is benefited alike, each one will feeke to mainteine his 
priuate eftate, and few take care to prouide for publike 
welfare.] 

^ Burrow kind, is ' where the yoongeft is preferred Borough-Bng- 
before the eldeft, which is the cuftome of manie coun- The youngest 

Bon Uhis 

tries of this region : [alfo the woman to haue the third father's heir, 
of hir hufbands poiTeflions, the hufband that marieth an 
heire to haue fuch lands as moue by hir during his 
naturall ]Me, if he furuiue hir, and hath a child by hir 
which hath beene heard crie thorough foure wals, &c :] 
of* fuch like to be learned elfewhere, [and fometimes 
frequented generallie ouer all.] 

Prefcription is a certeine cuftome, which hath con- Prtteription. 
tinned time out of minde, but it is more particular than 
cuftomarie law, as where onelie a parifh or fome priuat 
perfon dooth prefcribe to haue common, or a waie in u of right* of 
another mans foile, or tithes to be paid after this or that w«y. 
maner, I meane otherwife than the common courie and 
order of the law requireth, whereof let this fuffice at 
this time, in fteed of a larger difcourfe of our owne 
lawes, leaft I fhould feeme to enter farre into that 
^ — ^ or Burrow kind * and so forth of 
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whereof! haue nofkill. For what halh the meditation 
of the law of God to doo with anie precife knowledge 
of the law of man, lilh they are feuerall trades, and 
incident to diuerfe perfons ? 

There are alfo fundrie vfuall courts holden once in 
euerie quarter of the yeare, wliich we commonlie call 
termes, of the Latine word Terminus, wherein all con- 
trouerlies are determined, that happtn within the 
Queenes dominions. Thefe are commonlie holden at 
London, except vpon fome great occaiion they be 
tranfferred to other places. At what times alfo they 
are kept [both for fpirituall and temporall dealing,] the 
table infuing (hall ealilie declare. Fmallie, how well 
they are followed by futors, the great wealth of* lawiers 
without anie trauell of mine can readilie ' exprefle. 
[For as after the comming of the Normans the nobilitie 
had the ftart, and after them the deargie : fo now all 
the wealth of the land dooth flow vnto our common 
lawiers, of whome, fome one hauing praftifcd little 
aboue thirteene or fourteene yeares is able to buie a 
purchafc of fo manic looo pounds : which argueth that 
they wax rich apace, and will be richer if their clients 
become not the more wifer & wane hereafter. It is not 
long, fince a fergeant at the law (whome 1 could name) 
was arretted vpon an extent, for three or foure hundred 
pounds, and another (landing by did greatlie maruell 
that he could not fpare the gaines of one terme for the 
fatiffadion of that dutie. The time hath beene that our 
lawiers did fit in Powles vpon flooles againft the pillers 
and walles to get clients, but now fome of them will 
not come from their chambers to the Guildhall in Lon- 
don vnder ten pounds, or twentie nobles at the left. 
And one being demanded why he made fo much of 
*his trauell, anfwered, that it was but follie for him to 
go fo farre, when he was alfured to get more monie by 
fitting fiill at home. A friend of mine alfo had a fute 

^ of oar s easily 
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of late of fome valure, and to be fure of counfell at his 
time, he gaue vnto two lawiers (whofe names I forbeare 
to deliuer) twentie {hillings a peece, telling them of the 
daie and houre wherein his matter fhould be called 
vpon. To be (hort, they came not vnto the barre at all, 
whervpon he ftaied for that daie. On the morrow after 
he met them againe, increafed his former gifts by fo 
much more, and told them of the time, but they once 
againe ferued him as before. In the end he met them 
both in the verie hall doore, and af er fome timorous 
reprehenfion, of their vncourteoas demeanour toward 
him, he beftowed either three angels or foure more 
vpon each of them, wherevpon they promifed peremp- 
torilie to fpeake earneftlie in his caufe. And yet for all 
this, one of them hauing not yet fucked enough, vtterlie 
deceiued him : the other in deed came in, and wagging 
a fcroll which he had in his hand before the iudge, he 
fpake not aboue three or foure words, almoft fo foone 
vttered as a 'good morrow,* and fo went from the bar; 
and this was all the poore man gat for his monie, and 
the care which his counfellours did feeme to take of his 
caufe, then (landing vpon the hazard. But inough of 
thefe matters, for if I lliould fet downe how little law 
poore men can haue for their fmall fees in thefe 
daies, and the great murmurings that are on all fides 
vttered againft their excelfiue taking of monie (for 
they can abide no fmall gaine) I fliould extend this 
treatife into a farre greater volume than is conuenient 
for my purpofe. Wherfore it iliall fuffice to haue fet 
downe fo much of their demeanour, and fo much as is 
euen enough to caufe them to looke with fomewhat 
more confcience into their dealings, except they be dull 
and fenfelefle.] 

This furthermore is to be noted, that albeit the 
princes heretofore reigning in this land haue ere6ted 
fiindrie courts, efpeciallie of the chancerie at Yorke and 
Ludlow, for the eafe of poore men dwelling in thofe 
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parts, yet will the pooreft (of all men commonlie moft 
contentioas) refufe to haue his caufe heard fo neere 
home, but indeiioureth rather to his vtter vndooing to 
trauell vp to London, thinking there fooned to pre- 
uaile agaiull his aduerfarie, though his cafe be neuer fo 
doubtfull. But in this toie our Wellhmen doo exceed 
of all that euer I heard, for you (hall here and there 
haue fome one od poore Dauid of them giuen fo much 
to contention and ftrife, that without all refjiedt of 
charges he will vp to London, though he go bare 
legged by the waie, and carie his hofen on his necke (to 
faue their feet from wearing) bicaufe he hath no change. 
When he couimeth there alfo, he will make fuch im- 
portunate begging of his countrimen, and hard Ihift 
otherwife, that he will fometimes carie downe fix or 
feuen writs [with him] in his purfle, wherewith to 
moled his neighbor, though the greateft quarrell be 
fcarfelie worth the fee ^ that he [hath] paid for anie one 
of them. But inough of this, lead in reuealing the 
fuperfluous follie of a few brablers in this behalfe, I 
bring no good will to my felfe amongd the wifed of 
that nation. Certes it is a lamentable cafe to fee 
furthermore, how a number of poore men are dailie 
abufed and vtterlie vndoone, by fundrie varlets that go 
about the couiitrie, as [promoters or] brokers betweene 
the pettie foggers of the lawe, and the common people, 
onelie to kindle [and efpie] coales of contention, whereby 
the one fide may reape commoditie, and the other 
[fpend and] be put to trauell. But of all that euer I 
knew in Elfex, Denis and Maiuford excelled, till John 
of Ludlow, alias Mafon, came in place, vnto whome in 
comparifon they two were but children : *for this lad* 
in lefle than three or foure yeares, did bring one man 
(among manie elfe-where in other places) almod to 
extreame miferie (if beggerie be the vttermod) that* 

1 price •— • Three Varlcttes worthie to be chronicled. 

* — * and babes for he * who 
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before he had the (hauing of his beard, was valued at That§<rampof 

^ * Uwyer, John 

two hundred pounds (I fpeake with the leaft^) and^ Maaon, ao mind 

' * a man I knew, 

finallie feeling that he had not fufficient wherwith to worth £200, 
fufleine himfelfe and his familie, and alfo to fatilHe that 
greedie rauenour, which ftill called vpon hira for new 
fees, he went to bed, and within foure daies made an that he died 

from grief. 

end of his wofuU life, cuen with care and penfiuenelfe. 

After his death alfo he i'o handled his fonne, that there Th«i Mason 

shore his son 

was neuer fheepe fliorne ia Maie, fo neere clipped of closer than any 

*■ * * sheep clipt in 

his fleece prefent, as he was of nianie to come : fo that ^"y- 

he was compelled to let awaie his *land, bicaufe his 

catlell & ftocke were con fumed, and he no longer able 

to occupie the ground. But hereof let this fuffice, & in 

fteed of thefe enormities, *a table* Ihall * follow of the Now for a list 

of Law-Terms, 

termes conteining their beginnings and endings,* as I ^ot from my 

- , friend John 

haue borrowed them from® my freend John Stow, Stow. 
^whofe ftudie is the onelie (lore houfe of antiquities in 
my time, and he worthie therefore to be had in repu- 
tation and honour. "^ 

[A man would imagine that the time of the exe- \The timet 0/ 

" 0Mr trrmes 

cut ion of our lawes, being little aboue one quarter, or »<»AiWrmiw/ 

° ^ ' to lMStlC€.\ 

not fullie a third part of the yeare, and the appointment 
of the fame to be holden in one place onelie, to wit, 
neere London in Weftminfler, and finallie the great 
expenfes emploied vpon the fame, Ihould be no fmall 
caufe of the flaie and hinderance of the adminiftration 
of iuftice in this land: but as it falleth out, they prooue 
great occnfions and the ftaie of nmch contention. The 
reafons of thefe are foone to be conceiued, for as the 
broken fleeue dooth hold the elbow backe, and paine of The broken 

/-I sloeTe holds the 

trauell caufe manie to ut at home in quiet; fo the elbow back, 
fhortnefle of time and feare of delaie dooth driue thofe 

^ best • who » lease land * — * two tables 

'— » iimue, whereof the first shall containe the names of the Countyes, Cities, 
Borowcs and Portes, which send kni^htes, Bnrprescs and Barons to the Parliament 
house, the other an infallible report of the beginnings and endea of euei-y tearme 
with their returnes, according to the maner 

* of ^ — ^ wh>lc'^t this impression was in hande 
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Tiie shortness of oftentimes to like of peace, who otherwife would Hue 

Law-Terms and 

the cost of Law at ftrife, and quickelie be at ods. Some men defirous 

stop stilts. 

of gaines would haue the termes yet made (horter, that 
more delaie might ingender longer fute -, other would 
haue the houfes made larger, and more offices ere6ted, 
wherein to miniller the lawes. But as the times of the 
tearmes are rather too (liort than too long by one 
relurne a peece : fo if there were fmaller roomes and 
fowler waies vnto them, they would iuforce manie to 
make pawfes before they did ralhlie enter into plee. 
But fith my purpofe is not to make an ample difcourfe 
of thefe things, it lliall fuffice to deliuer the times 
of the holding of our termes, which infueth after this 
manner.] ^ 



Law-Terms, 
from John 
Stow. 



Hilary. 



Easter. 



Trinity. 



A perfedl rule to know the begin- 

ning and ending ofeuerie terme, with 
their returnes. 

Hllarie terme beginneth the three and twentith 
daie of lanuarie (if it be not fundaie) otherwife 
the next daie after, and *is finillied^ tlie twelfeof Feb- 
marie, it* hath foure returnes. 

!06tabis Hilarij. ) i Craftino Purific. 
Quind. Hilarij. ) ( Odtabis Purific. 

H Eafler terme beginneth feuenteene daies after 
Eafter,* endeth foure daies after the Afcenfion daie, and 
hath due returnes. 



Quind. Pafch. 
Tres Pafchae. 



Menfe ) ( Quinque Pafchae. 
Pafchx. ) ( Craft. Afcention. 

H Trinitie terme beginneth the *fridaie after Trin- 



» In the 1677 ed. here follows the list of members of parliament given in the 
preceding chapter. 



»— » endetli ' and 

6 — 5 next daye after Corpus Christi daye 



* Easter and 
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ilie fundaie/ and endeth the wednefdaie fortnight after, 
1 in which time it * hath foure returnes. 

Craft. Triuitatis. \ ( Quind. Trinitatis. 
06tiibis Trinitatis. ) ( Tres Trinitatis. 

IF Michaelmaffe terme beginneth the ninth of Oc- Michaelmas 

Term. 

tober (if it be not fundaie) and ending* the eight and 

* tweniith of Nouember, it* hath eight returnes. [»p. 182] 

06tabis Michael. \ / Craft, anima. 

Quind. Michael. / \ Craft. Martini. 

Tres Michael. i ) 06ta. Martini. 

Menfe Michael. / V Quind. Martini. 

Note alfo that the efcheker, [which is Ftfcus or The Exchequer 
ararium pulUcum principisi] openeth eight daies before before eacfi 

Term, except 

anie terme begin, except Trinitie terme, which openeth Trinity Term, 
but foure daies before. 

* And thus much for our vfuall termes as they are 
kept for the adminiftration of our common lawes i shall add the 

Law-days of the 

wherevnto I thinke good to adde the lawdaies accuf- Arches and 

other eccle^ias- 

tomablie hoiden in* the arches and audience of Cantur- ticai and drii 

Courts. 

burie,with other ecclefiafticali and ciuill courts^ thorough 

the whole yeare, ^or for fomuch time as their execution 

indureth (which in comparifon is fcarfelie one halfe of 

the time if it be diligentlie examined), to the end, each 

one at home being called vp to anfwer, may trulie know 

the time of his appearance j being forie in the meane 

feafon, that the vfe of the popiih calendar is fo much The Popish , 

* Calendar is too 

reteined in the fame, and not rather the vfuall daies of much kept in 

them. 

the moneth placed in their roomes, fith moft of them 
are fixed, and palter not their place of ftanding. How- 
beit fome of our infedted lawiers will not let them go 
awaie fo eafilie, pretending facilitie and cuftome of 
vfage, but meaning peraduenture inwardlie to keepe a 

* — ' and « endeth * and 

" — • And nowe followeth the lawe dayes in the Court of • Iuwps 

' — " These dayes are not chaunged except they lyght on a Sanday or holy daye, 
and eucry day is calli-d a lawday, unlesse it be Sunday or holyday. 
HAKIITSON. 14 
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Feasts in Mlcli- 
oelmaa Term, 



on the Ist day 
after each of 
which the 
Arches Court is 
held in Bow 
Church, 

and the 
Admiralty 
Court in 8outh- 
wark. 



On the 2nd day 
after, the Can- 
terbury Au- 
dience and 
Proro^tivo 
Courts are held. 



On the Srd day 
after, the Bi) of 
London 'h Cr»ii- 
iiiator}' Court is 
held, and the 
Appeal Cum- 
mtmiouuni' 
Court. 



commemoration of thofe dead men whole names are 
there remembred.^ 



S. Faith. 
S. Edward. 
S. Luke. 
Simon 8c In. 



Alichaeimas terme, 

f All Soules. 
JS. Martin. 
j Edmund. 
\ Katherine. 



S. Andrew. 
Conception 
of ^ the virgin 
V Marie.* 



H It is to be remembred ' that the firft daie follow- 
ing euerie of thefe fealls noted in each* terme, the 
court of the arches is kept in Bow church in the fore- 
noone. And the fame firll dale in the aftemoone is the 
admeraltie court for ciuill [and feafaring] caufes kept in 
Southwarke, [where iulVice is miniftred & execution 
doone continuallie according to the fame.] 

The fecond daie following euerie one of the faid 
fealls, the court of audience of Canturburie is kept in the 
confiftorie in Paules in the forenoone. And the felfc * 
daie in the atlemoone, in the fame place is the preroga- 
tiue court of Canturburie holden. 

The third day after anie fuch feaft in the forenoone, 
the confiftorie court of the bilhop of London is kept in 
Paules church in the [faid] confiftorie, and the fame 
third daie in the afternoone is the court of the delegates, 
and [the court] of iheQueenes highneife commillioners 
vpon appeales [is likewife] kept in the fame place [on 
the fourth daie.] 

Ililarie terme. 



S. Hilarie. 
S. Wolftan. 
Conuerlion 



/ 



S. Scolaftic. 



i S. Valentine 
'onuerlion > \ Aihwednef.* 
of S. Pau!e. \ f S. Matihie. 



/ 



S. Chad. 



i Perpet. & Fel. 
{ S. Gregorie. 



) 



Annuciation 
of our Ladie. 



S. Blafe. 
Note that the foure firll daies of this terme be cer- 



i — 1 our I^dv. 
A same 



• noted 

* Ashwcdncsd 



' euery 
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teine and vnchanged. The other are altered after the The 4 first dayi 

rex. y r ^ °' Hilary tonn 

courfe of the yeare, and lometime kept and lometime •^ fi»t, 

^ but the others 

omitted. For if it fo happen that one of thofe fealls *" ohangeaWft. 

fall on wednefdaie, commonlie called Alhwednefdaie 

after the daie of S. Blafe (fo that the fame lawdaie after 

Aihwednefdaie cannot be kept bicaufe the lawdaie ol 

the other feafl dooth light on the fame) then the fecond 

lawdaie after Afhwednefdaie (hall be kept^ and the 

other omitted. And if the lawdaie after Afhwednefdaie * 

be the next daie after the feall of S. Blafe^ then (hall all 

and euerie^ court daies be obferued in order, as they 

may be kept conuenientlie. And marke, ^that although^ 

Afhwednefdaie be put the feuenth in order, yet it hath 

no certeine place, but is changed as the courfe of Eafler 

cauleth it. 

Eafler terme. 

The fifteenth daie after Eafter. 

S. Alphege. \ ^ Gordian. 

S. Marke. f i S. Dunftan. 

Inuention of l J Afcenfion daie. 
the cTc^lfe. 

IT In this terme the firfl fitting is alwaie kept the inRAatarTerm 

the lilt Bitting ii 

mondaie beins: the fifteenth daie after Eafter, and fo oo the i5th^ 

1 , /. II after KMter. 

foorih after the feafls here noted, which next follow by 
courfe of the yeare after Eafler, and the hke fpace being 
kept betweene other feafls. 

The refl of the lawdaies are kept to the third of the 
Afcenfion, which is the lafl day of this terme. And if 
it happen that the feafl of the Afcenfion of our Lord 
doo come before anie of the feafls aforefaid, then they 
are omitted for that yeare. And likewife if anie of 
thofe daies come before the fifteenth of Eafler, thofe 
daies are omitted alio. 

* that "Wednc«dny * cuery those ' — ' although that 
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In Trinity Term 
the let and 2nd 
sittings ore on 
the 1st Law-days 
after the Feasts 
of the Trinity, 
and Corpus 
Christi. 



All days not 
Sundays or 
Uoly days, aro 
Law-days. 



Trinitie fundaie. 
Corpus Chrifti. 
Boniface bifli. 
S. Barnabie. 



Trinitie terme, 

[ S. Butolph. , S. Swithune. "^ 
S. lohn. I I S. Margaret. 
S. Paulc. S. Anne. 

Tranflai. Thomas. 




- [Here] note [alio] that the lawdaies of this terme are 
altered by meane of Whitfunlide, and the firft fitting is 
kept alwaies on the firft lawdaie after the feaft of the 
holie Trinitie, and the fecond felfion is. kept the firft 
lawdaie after [the idolatrous and papifticall feaft daie 
called] Corpus Chrijti, except Corpus Chrifli daie fall on 
fome day aforenamed : which chancelh fometime, and 
then the fitter daie is kept. And after the fecond 
feftion, account foure daies or thereabout, and tlien 
looke which is the next feaft day, and the firft lawdaie 
after the faid feaft fliall be the third felfion. The other 
lawdaies follow in order, but fo nianie of them are kept, , 
as for the time of the yeare ftiall be thought meet. 

^ It is alfo generallie to be obferued,^ that euerie daie 
is called a lawdaie that is not fundaie or holie daie : and 
tliat if the feaft daie being knowne of anie court daie 
in anie terme, the firft or fecond daie following be fun- 
daie, then the court daie is kept the daie after the faid 
holie daie or feaft. 



Tlie Poor are 
everywhere, 
and the Rich 
must relieve 
them. 



Of prouifion made for the poore. 

Chap. I0.2 

THere is no common-wealth at this daie in 
Europe, wherin there is not great ftore of 
poore people, and thofe necelfarilie to be 
relieued by the welthier fort, which otherwife would 

* — ^ And note ^morally 
* In the 1677 cd. this chapter forms the 6th of Book 3. 
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flame and come to vtter confufion. With vs, the poore 

is commonlie diuided into three forts, fo that fome are Thref sorts 

of^oore, 

poore by irapotencie, as the fatherlelTe child, the aged, i.byimpotoncy, 

blind and lame, and the difeafed perfon that is iudged 

to be incurable : the fecond are poore by cafualtie, as 2. by aisuaity, 

the wounded fouldier, the decaied houfoholder, and the 

ficke perfon vifited with grieuous and painefuU^ dif- 

eafes : the third confifleih of thrift Iclfe poore, as the 8. by thrift ic«- 

ness (riotijra, 

notour that hath confumed all, the vagabund that will vagabonds, 
abide no where, but runneth vp and downe from place 
to place (as it were feeking worke and finding none), 
and finallie the roge and ftrumpet, which are not pofli- rogxiea, and 
ble to be diuided in funder, [but runne too and fro ouer 
all the realme, cheefelie keeping the champaine foiles 
in fummer, to auoid the fcorching heat, and the wood- 
land grounds in winter, to efchew the bluflering winds.] 

2 For the firft two forts,' that is to faic, the poore by V- p. 183] 

* uncurable 

' See the interesting account in ITolinshecl^ iii. 1081-2, of how the good young 
king Edward VI., movM by a sermon of Bp Ridley's, talkt with him aboat means 
for relieving the poor, and on his suggestion resolvd to begin with those of London, 
and wrote to the Lord Mayor of London, Sir Itichard Dobs, about it. Dobs, 
Bidley, 2 aldermen, and 6 commoners, got-up a committee of 24. " And in the 
end, after sundrie meetings (for by meane of the good diligence of the bishop it was 
well followed,) they agi'ccd vpon a booke that they had deuised, wherein first they 
considered oF nine speciall kinds and sorts of poore people, and those same they 
brought in these three degrees : 

i The poore by impotencie. 
Three degrees of poore \ Poore by casualtie. 

' Thriftlesse poore. 

, -,, , . . . ( \' The fatherlesse poore mans child. 

1. The poore by irapotencie are \ „ »,. j ^.i- ■, j 1 

1 J- -J J • . xi. !• 1 J 2. 1 he aged, band, and lame, 
also diuided into three kinds, Somj-j vi .j 

^, . . ^ . y 3. The diseased person, by leprosie, d.-opsie, 

that 18 to saic ; f r r i j r » r -» 

^ &c. 

2. The poore by casualtie are of ( *' '^^ wounded souldior. 

three kinds, that is to saie : ) ^' '^^« ^f?^^^ houshdder. 

^ 0. The Tisited with grcenous disease. 

3. The thriftles poore are three t 7. The riotor that consumeth all. 

kinds in like wise that is to j 8. The vagabond that will abide in no place, 
saie : ( 9. The idle perscm, as the strumpet and others. 

For these sorte of poore were prouided three seuerall houses. First for the i«- 
nocent and fatherlesse, which is the be;?gers cliild, and is in deed the seed and 
breeder of bcggerie, they prouided the house that was late Graie friers in Londou 
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For the true 
Poor, whom 
Christ bids UB 
feed, weekly 
collectlona are 
made thro 
out the laii< 



xigh' 



BO that they 

need not roam 

about. 

But if they Uke 

beat to roam. 



impotencie, and the poore by cafualtie, which are the ^ 
true poore in deed, and for whome the word dooth bind 
vs to make fome dailie prouifion, there is order taken 
through out euerie parifh in the realme, that weekelie 
colle6tion (hall be nnade for their helpe and fudentation, 
to the end they fhould not fcatter abroad, and by beg- 
ging here and there annoie both towne and countrie. 
Authoritie alfo is giuen vnto the iullices in euerie 
couutie, and great penalties appointed for fuch as make 
default, to fee that the intent of the ftatute in this 
behalfe be trulie executed, according to the purpofe and 
meaning of the fame, fo that thefe two forts are fuf- 
iicientlie prouided for : and fuch as can line within the 
limits of their allowance, (as each one will doo that is 
godlie and well difpofed,) may well forbeare to rome 
and range about.' But if they refufe to be fupported 
by this beneiit of the law, and will rather indeuour, by 
going to and fro, to mainteine their idle trades, then are 
they adiudged to be parcell of the third fort, and fo, in 
deed of courteous refrefhing at home, are often correded 
with fharpe execution, and whip of iullice abroad. 
Manie there are, which notwithftanding the rigor of 
the lawes prouided in that behalfe, yeeld rather with 
this libertie (as they call it) to be dailie vuder the feare 

and now is called Christes hospitall, where the poore children are trained in the 
knowledge of God, and some vertuous exercise to the ouerthrowe of beggerie. For 
the second degree, is prouided the hospitall of saint Thomas in Southworke, & 
saint Bartholomew in west Smithfieldf where are continuallie at least two hundred 
diseased persons, which are not onelie there lodged and cured, but also fed and 
nourished. For the third degree, they prouided Bridewell, where the vagabond 
and idle strumpet is chastised, and compelled to labour, to the ouerthrow of the 
▼icious life of idlenes. They prouided also for the honest decaied housholder, that 
be should be relieued at home at his house, and in the parish where he dwelled, -by 
a weekelie rcliefe and pension. And in like manner they prouided for the lazer, to 
keepe him out of the citie from clapping of dishes, and ringing of bels, to the great 
trouble of the citizens, and also to the dangerous infection of manie, that they 
should be relieued at home at their houses with seuerall pensions." — Holinshed, iii. 
1082. The rest of the page should be read about * blessed king' Edward Vf., and 
his thanking God that He'd given him life to finish * this worke ' of relief to the 
poor * to the glorie of thy name ' : two days after, the good young king died." — F. 

' there ye ' abrode 



then they get 
whlpt 
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and terrour of the wliip, than hy abiding where they 
were borne or bred, to be prouided for by the ' de- 
uotion of the parilhes.^ I found not long fince a note 
of thefe latter fort, the effeft whereof infueth. Idle 
beggers are fuch, either through other mens occafion, 
or through their owne default. By other mens occafion 
(as one wale, for example), when fome couetous man, 
[fuch I meane as haue the caft or right veine, dailie to 
make beggers inough wherby to pefter the land,] efpieng 
a further commoditie in their commons, holds, and 
tenures, dooth find fuch meanes as thereby to wipe 
manie out of their occupiengs, and turne the fame vnto 
his^ priuate gaines. Herevpon it followeth, that 
although the wife and better minded [doo either for- 
fake the realme for altogether, and feeke to liue in 
other countries, as France, Germanic, Barbaric, India^ 
Mofcouia, and verie Calecute, complaining of no roome 
to be left for them at home,] doo fo behaue themfelues 
that they are worthilie to be accompted among the 
fecond fort j yet the greater part, commonlie hauing 
nothing to ftaie vpon, are wilfuU ; and therevpon doo 
either prooue idle beggers, or elfe continue ftarke 
theeues till the gallowes doo eat them vp, [which is a 
lamentable cafe. Certes in fome mans iudgements 
thefe things are but trifies, and not worthie the regard- 
ing. Some alfo doo grudge at the great increafe of 
people in rtiefe dales, thinking a neceffarie brood of 
cattell farre better than a fuperfluous augmentation of 
mankind. But I can liken fuch men bed of all vnto 
the pope and the diuell, who pra6tife the hinderance of 
the furniture of the number of the e\e6t to their 
vttermoft, to the end the authoritie of the one vpon 
earth, the deferring of the locking vp of the other in 
euerlafting chaines, and the great gaines of the firfl, 
may continue and indure the longer. But if it ihould 

come to paffe that any forren inuafion fhould be made, 
* — * parish • their 



Idle bdgpuii are 
mado by othen' 
covetouaneaa. 

A thing often 
seen*. 



Which tuma 
them out of 
their holdingn. 



At Vfkose knnds 
xkall the btoud 
of these men be 
required 1 



They have either 
to emigrate, 



or turn idle 

or atark 



beraara 
thievea. 



Some men think 
thia a trifle. 



Othen grudge 
the increaao 
of the people, 
thinking cattle 
morenMded 
than men. 

Such folk I 
liken to the 
Pope and the 
Devil, who try 
to keep down 
the number of 
Ood'a Elect. 
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AgninttinTft- which the Lord God forbid for bis mercies fake ! — tben 

Bion, a wall of 

meniabottOT Ihould tbefe men find tbat a wall of men is farre 

than stacks of 

com or bags of better than (lackes of come and bags of monie, and 

money. ° 

complaine of the want when it is too late to feeke 
remedie. The like occafion caufed the Romans to 
deuife their law Agraria : but the rich not liking of it, 
and the couetous vtterlie condemning it as rigorous 
and vnprofitable, neuer ccafed to pra6life dillurbancer 
till it was quite abolilhed. But to proceed with my 
purpofe.] 

Idle beggars aro Such as are idle beggers^ through their owne 

default, are of two forts, and continue their eflates 

1. by casual either by cafuall or meere voluntarie meanes: thofe 
that are fuch by cafuall means, are [in the beginning] 
iuftlie to be referred either to the firft or fecond fort 

(hATingbeen of poore afore mentioned : but degenerating into the 

reapectable, aud , . « • ,v - i i 11 

then deg^ner- thnfllefle lort, they doo what they can to contuiue 

at4»d into thrift- . .... 

leMiffoodfoi their miferie, and, wiih iuch impediments as they 

notlungs ;) 

haue, to llraie and wander about, as creatures abhor- 
ring all labour and eueric honed exercife. Certes I 
call thefe cafuall meanes, not in ref^>e6t of the origin- 
all of their pouertie, but of the continuance of the 

* Objection 2, sign. e. i. **I praie you she we me by what occasion or meanes, 
this huge nomber of Beggers and Vacaboundes doe brecde here in Englande. And 
why you appoiutc twelue of them to eucry Shipp : 1 thinke they maie carie the 
Shippe a wale, & become Pirates. [Answer.] If you consider the pouerty that is 
and doth remaino in the Shire touncs, and Market tounes, within this Kealme of 
England and Wales, which tounes, being inhabited with greate store of poore 
householders, who by their pourrtic are driuoi to bring vp thtjir youth idkly ; and 
if they line mtill they come to mans &tatc, then are they ]m8t all remedie io 
he brought to woorke. Therforc, at suche tyme as their Parcntes fuyles them, they 
beginne to «*hifte, and acquainte them sclucs with some one like brought vppe, that 
hath made his shifle, with dicyng, cosenyng, picking or rutting of purses, or els, if 
he be of courage, plaine robbing by the waie side, which they count an lioncst 
shift for the time ; and so come they daioly to the Oallowcs. Hereby growes the 
greate and huge nomber of Brggers and Vacaboun^los, wliich by no reasonable 
meanes or lawes could yet be brotight to woorke, biMng thus ideiy brought vp. 
"Whirho perilous state and imminent daunger that they now stande in, I thought 
it good to auoide, by placeyng twilue of these poore people into cuery 
ftshyng Shippe, acconlyng to this Platte." 1580. Hubert Mitcheok's roUitique 
Flatt.—F. 
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fiime, from whence they will not be deliuered, ^ luch 
is ^ their owne vngratious lewdnelTe, and froward dif- 
pofition. The voluntarie meanes proceed from out- 2. byvoiuntory 

^ mcann. making^ 

ward caufes, as by making of corofiues, and applieng ^mbie iwrea on 
the fame to the more flefliie parts of their bodies : and 
alfo laieng of ratfbane, fperewort, crowfoot, and fuch 
like, vnto their whole members, thereby to raife 
•pitifulP and odious fores, and mooue [the harts of] 
the goers by fuch places where they lie, to ^yeme at* 
their miferie, and therevpon beftow large almeffe vpon 
them. [How artificiallie they beg, what forcible fpeech, 
and how they feleft and choofe out words of vehem- 
encie, whereby they doo in maner coniure or adiure 
the goer by to pitie their cafes, I pafle ouer to remem- that the gocrs- 

by may pity 

ber, as iudging the name ot God and Chriil to be them aud give 

them large 

more conuerfant in the mouths of none j and yet the aim*, 

prefence of the heuenlie maicftie further off from ood la far from 
no men than from this vngratious companie. Which 

maketh me to thinke that punifhment is farre meeter They deserve 

/. « I 1-1 !• • 1 V 1 y< 1 ^1 ./I punishment 

for them than liberalitie or ahnelie, and fitn Chnit nthertium 

alms. 

willeth vs checflie to haue a regard to himfelfe and his 
poore members.] 

Unto this nell * is another fort to be referred, more other sturdy 

be^g:ara8ham 

fturdie than the reft, which, hauing found and perfe/^ t»be 

lims, doo yet uotwithftanding fometime counterfeit 

the poffeftion of all forts of difeafes. Diuerfe times 

in their apparell alfo they will be like feruing men or senring-mon, 

labourers, or 

laborers : oftentimes they can plaie the mariners, and «»mcn. 

feeke for iliips which they neuer loft. But in fine, 

they are all theeues and catcrpillers in the common- Thievenand 

caterpillars in 

wealth, and by the word of God not permitted to eat, the common- 

, wealth, who 

nth tliey doo but licke the fweat from the true laborers lick the sweat 

from the true 

browes, & beereue the godlie [poore] of that which workmen's 

° ui J brows I 

is due vnto them, to mainteine their excefle, onfum- 
ing the charitie of well-difpofed people beftowed vpon 
them, after a moft wicked* & deteftable maner. 

I — I throw • pitcouB • — ' lament * ncast • wicked, horrible 
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This Begrgar 
tmde began 
but 60 years 
a 70; and now 
we've 10,000 at 
it. 



And they've 
Invented 

* ainting ' uid 

* FedUn' Frtneh' 
too. 



Of which the 
first deviser was 
hung. 

TAflmas 
Harman.^ 

A Kentish gen- 
tleman, has 
expoe'd their 
rascally tricks, 
and deacribd 
three and 
twent y sorts 
of 'em. 



It is not yet ^ full threefcorc yeares ^ fince this trade 
began : but how it hath profpered fince that time, it is 
eafie to iudge, for they are now fiippofed of one fex 
and another, to amount vnto aboue loooo perfonsj as 
I haue heard reported. Moreoiier, in counterfeiting 
the Eg>'ptian roges,^ they haue deuifed a language 
among themfelues, which they name ' Canting,* but 
other, ' pedlers French,' a fpeach compact thirtie yeares 
fince, of Englifli, and a great number of od words 
of their owne deuifing, without all order or reafon : 
and yet fuch is it as none but themfelues are able 
to vnderftand. The firft deuifer thereof was hanged 
by the necke ; a iuft reward no doubt for his deferts, 
and a common end to all of that profeflion. A gentle- 
man alio of late hath taken great paines to fearch out 
the fecret pradtifes of this vngratious rable. And 
among other- things he fetteth downe and defcribeth 

* three & (wenlie* forts of them, whofe names it ftiall 
not be amiife to remember, whereby ech one may 

* take occafion to read and know as alfo by his induftrie * 
what wicked people they are, and what villanie re- 
maineth in them. 



Here are these 
23 sorts of 
Vagabonda 



[p. IM) 



Thefeuerall dif orders and degrees amongfi 
our idle vagabonds. 

7 Palliards. 

8 Praters. 

9 Abrams. 
10 Frefhwater 



1 Rufflers, 

2 Uprightmen. 

3 Hookers or Anglers. 

4 Roges. 

5 Wild roges. 

6 Priggers ®or pranfers.^ 



mariners. 



or whipiacks. 
II Dummerers. 



1 — I 50 yeares 

> See the earliest known specimen of the Gipsy language, the **Eg3rptian 
roges" speech, in my edition of Andrew Boorde^ £. £. T. Soc. Extra Series, 1870, 

p. 218.— F. 

' See the edition of his book and Awdelcy's prior one, by Mr Tiles and myself, in 
the Early English Text Society^s Extra Series, 1869, No. IX.— F. 

* — i 22 • — • gather • — * of prHUncers 
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12 Drunken tinkers. 

13 Swadders or pedlers. 

14 Jarkemen or patricoes. 

IF Of women kind. 

m 

I Demanders for glim- 
mar or fire. 



2 Baudie bafketS. Thos. Harroan't 

SS sorts of 

3 Mortes. Vagabonds. 

4 Autem mortes. 

5 Walking mortes. 

6 Doxes. 

7 Delles. 

8 Kinching mortes. 

9 Kinching cooes. 



The punifhment that is ordeined for this kind of -nie statutory 
people is verie iharpe, and yet it can not reftreine ^m, tbo* sharp, 

isn't sharp 

them from their gadding: wherefore the end muft enough, 
needs be martiall law/ to be exercifed vix)n them, as Martial law is 

tho only thiiig 

vpon theeues, robbers, defpifers of all lawes, and for 'em. 

enimies to the common-wealth & welfare of the land. 

What notable roberies, pilferies, murders, rapes, and oh, what^viia 

dealings of [yoong] children, ^ burning, breaking and 

dilHguring their lims to make them pitifull in the fight 

of the people,' I need not to rehearfe : but for their 

idle roging about the coiintrie, the law ordeineth this 

maner of corre6tion. The roge being apprehended, if a rogue is 

convicted of 

committed to prifon, and tried in the next afiifes being a 

Vagabond, 

(whether they be of gaole deliuerie or feifions of the 
peace), if he happen to be conui6ted for a vagabond, 
either by inqueil of oflice, or the teftimonie of two 
honeil and credible witnefies vpon their oths, he is then the ist time he's 

whipt and burnt 

immediatlie adiudged to be greeuouflie whipped and thro^thertoht 

burned through the griftle of the right eare, with inch hot iron, 

an hot iron of the compafle of an inch about, as a 

manifefiation of his wicked life, and due punifhment 

receiued for the fame.* And this iudgement is to 

be executed vpon him, except fome honed perfon unless a hooM- 

woorth fine pounds in the queenes books in goods, or him into seryioe 

twentie {hillings in lands, or fome nch houfholder to 

be allowed by the iuftices, will be bound in * recognif- 

* Law of the Marshal. — F. 

* they doe use (which they disfigure o begg withal; 

s See my Ballads from MSS, i. 121-3, Ballad 80c.— F. « in a 
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On the 2nd con- 
vicLion the 
Vagabond in 
•whipt, bonl 
thro his other 
ear, and net to 
service. 

If ho runs away 
and Ih cuught, 
he's kiUd. 



Among Rogues, 

are Proctors 
with counterfeit 
llceuHes, 

Fhysiognoraists, 

Pcnt'orn, 

Playei-s, 

Ifinstrcls. 

pretended 

ti«:holar8. 



and 
Bear-wards. 



Every harbourer 
or hulpor of a 
Uugiie 



U find 20«., or 
I0.18. 



ance to reteine him in his leruice for one whole yeare. 
If he be taken the fecond time, and proued to haue 
forfaken his faid feruice, he iliall then be whipped 
againe, bored likewife through the other eare, and fct to 
feruice : from whence if he depart before a yeare be 
expired, and happen afterward to be attached againe, 
he is condemned to fuller paines of death as a fcllon 
(except before excepted) without benefit of clergie or 
fanftuarie, as by the ftatute doolh appcare. Among 
roges and idle perfons, finallie, we find to be comprifed 
all pro6tors that go vp and downe with counterfeit 
licences, coofiners,^ and fuch as gad ^ about the countrie, 
vfing vnlawfull games, pra6iifers of phyfiognomie and 
palmellrie, tellers of fortunes, fenfers,' plaiers, minftrels, 
iugglers, pedlers, tinkers, [pretenfed] fchollers, iliip- 
men, prilbners gathering for fees, and others fo oft as 
they be taken without futiicient licence. [From among 
which companie our beare wards are not excepted, and 
iuft caufe : for I haue read that they haue either volun- 
tarilie, or for want of power to mailer their fauage 
bealls, beene occafion of the death and deuoration of 
manie children in fundrie countries by which they haue 
palled, whofe parents neuer knew what was become of 
them. And for that caufe there is & haue beene manie 
fharpe lawes made for bcarwards in Germanie, wberof 
you may read in other. But to our roges.] Each one 
alfo that harboreth or aideth them with meat or monie, 
is taxed and compelled to fine with the queenes 
maiellie for euerie time that he dooth* fo fuccour 
them, as it ihall pleafe the indices of peace to afiigne, 
fo that the taxation exceed not twentie fliillings, as 
I haue beene informed. And thus much of the poore, 
& fuch prouifion as is appointed for them within the 
realme of England. 



^ Cofiners 



2 ,rn 
O 



' fencers, bearwards, 



« shall 
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Of fundrie [kinds of] punifhments 

appointed for malefoSiors. 

Chap. 11.^ 

[ TT N cafes of felonie, manflaghter, roberie, murther. Hanging in tho 
rape, piracie, & fuch capitall crimes as are not SaSuorwfony. 
reputed for treafon or hurt of the eftate, our 
fcntence pronounced vpon the offendor, is, to hang till 
he be dead. For of other punifhments vfed in other 
countries we haue no knowledge or vfe j and yet fo 
few greeuous crimes committed with vs as elfe where 
in the world. To vfe torment ahb, or queftion by Tortimwe 
paine and torture, in thefe common cafes, with vs 
is greatlie abhorred, fith we are found alwaie to be 
fuch as defpife death, and yet abhorre to be tormented, 
choofing rather frankelie to open our minds, than to 
yeeld our bodies vnto fuch feruile halings and tearings 
as are vfed in other countries. And this is one caufe Our criminals 
wherefore our condemned perfons doo go fg cheere- to their death*. 

Our nntlon in 

fuUie to their deths, for our nation is free, (lout, hautie, stout and 

/-I o • /• haughty, and 

prodigall of life and bloud, as nr Thomas Smith faith, wiu not suid 

. o being us'd aa 

lib. 2. cap, 2<. de re put Hear and therefore cannot in Plains and 
... . "lave*- 

anie wife digefl to be vied as villanes and flaues, in 
fuffering contiuuallie beating, feruitude, and feruile 

1 This forms cliap. 6, Book III., in 1577 cd. 

' " Coafessioii by torment is esteemed for nothing, for if hee confesse at the 
iiidgement, the tryall of the 12 goctl) not vpon him; if hee deny the fact: that 
which he said before, hindreth him not. The nature of English-mcn is to 
neglect death, to abide no torment : and therefore hee will confesse rather to haue 
done anything, yea to haue killed his owne father, than to suffer torment: for 
death, our nation doth not so much esteeme as a mcere torment. In no plaice shall 
you see malefactors goc more constantly, more assuredly, and with lesse lamenta- 
tion to their death than in England The nature of our nation is free, 

stout, haulty, prodigall of life and blood : bat contumely, beating, servitude, and 
seruile torment, and punishment ; it will not abide. So in this nature & fashion, 
our ancient Princes and Icgislatoors haue nourished them, as to make them stout- 
hearted, couragious, and souldiers, not villaines and slaues ; and that is tho scope 
fllniDst of all our Policie." — Sir Thomas Smith's Commomcealth of Englandt ed. 
l«5'-'l, p. 97, Book II., chap. 27 (not 25).— F. 
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Our most 

SrievoiM pun- 
hment is for 
traitors, who'ro 
drawn on » 
hurdle, hangd 
quarterd 
alive. 



and their limbs 
hackt off and 
burnt. 



But when 
Nolilea are 
traitors. 



only their heads 
are chopt off. 



Nobles are tried 
by their peers ; 
gentlemen by 
gentlemen ; 



torments.^ No, our gailers are guiltie of fellonie, by 
an old law of the land, if they torment anie prifoner 
committed to their cuftodie, for the reuealing of his 
complices.] 

The greateft and mod greeuous punifhment vfed in 
England, for fuch as offend againft the ftate, is drawing* 
from the prifon to the place of execution vpon an 
bardie or fled, where they are hanged till they be halfe 
dead, and tlien taken downe, and quartered [aliue;] 
after that, their members and bowels are cut from 
tlieir bodies,^ and throwne into a fire prouided neere 
hand and within [their owne] fight, euen for the fame 
purpofe. Sometimes, if the trefpaiTe be not the more 
hainous, they are fufFered to hang till they be quite 
dead. And when foeuer anie of the nobilitie are con- 
ui6ted of high treafon [by their peeres, that is to faie, 
equals, (for an inquell of yeomen pafiTeth not vpon 
them, but onelie of the lords of the parlement,)] this 
maner of their death is conuerted into the lolfe of 
tlieir heads onelie, notwithftauding that the fentence 
doo run after the former order. In triall of caffs 
concerning treafon, fellonie, or anie other greeuoas 
crime [not confeired],the partie accufed dooth yeeld,if 
he be a noble man, to be tried by [an inquell (as I 
haue faid) and] his peeres : if a gentleman, by genile- 



^ But see, 2 pages on, how feloiu who won't confess are presst to death by 
heavy weights. — F. * drawne 

> A.D. 1586. Hoi. iii. 1434, col. 2. ** On the one and twentith dale of lanuarie, 
two Seminarie preests (before arreigned and condemned) were drawne to Tibnme, 
and there hanged^ howelled, and quartered. Also on the same daie a wench was 
burnt in Smithfield, for poisoning of hir aunt and mistresse, and also attempting to 
haue doon the like to her vncle.*'— F. 

A.D. 1677. "The thirtith daie of Nonember, Cutbert Maine was drawne,, 
hanged^ and quartered at Lanceston in Oornewall for preferring Romane power. . . 
1577-8. The third daie of FebniariCf John Nelson, for dcnieng the queenes 
supremasie, and such other traitorous words against hir maiestie, was drawne from 
Newgate to Tibume, and there hanged^ bowelled, and quartered. And on the 
seuenth of the same moneth of Februarie, Thomas Sherewin was likewise drawne 
from the tower of London to "tiburne, and there hanged, bowelied, and quartered for 
the ]ikeoffeuae"SolintKed, iii. 1271, col. 1, 1. 15, 1. 47.— F. 
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men: and an inferiour, by God and by the countrie, commonemby 

the yeomanry. 

[to wit, the yeomanrie (for combat or battell is not Trial by battle 

is not much 

greatlie in vfe)] and being condemned of fellonie, u«'d. 

manflaughter. Sec, he is eftfoons hanged by the uecke 

till he be dead, and then cut downe and buried. But 

if he be conuiAed of wilfull murther, [doone either Murderers are 

■ hanged alive in 

vpon pretended malice, or in anie notable robberie,] he chaina, tho* 

. _ eometbuea firat 

IS either hanged aliue m chaines ^ neere the place strangi'd with a 

rope. 

where the fa^ was committed (or elfe, [vpon compaf- 
fion taken,] firfl (Irangled with a rope) and fo con- 
tinueth till his bones confume to nothing. ( We haue Wheel or Bar 

V is not ua'd here. 

vfe neither of the wheele nor of the barre, as in other 

countries} but when wilfull manflaughter is perpe- AwUfuiman- 

-, * slauKhterer has 

trated, befide hanging, the offender hath his right hand hia irij^ht hand 

cut off before 

commonlie ftriken off* before or neere vnto* the place he's hung, 
where the a6l was doone, after which he is led foorth 
to the place of execution, and there put to death 
according to the law. ■ — - 

[The word fellon is deriued of the Saxon words 'Feiion'ia 
Fell and One, that is to fay, an euill and wicked one, «feU'and *one.' 
• a one of vntaraable nature, and lewdneffe not to be [■ p. issj 
fuffered, for feare of euill example and the corruption 
of others. In like fort in] the* word fellonie are manie Felony com- 

prises many 

greeuous crimes conteined, as breach of prifon, An. i. crimes, 
of Edward the fecond. . Difiigurers of the princes 
liege people. An. j. of Henrie the fourth. Hunting by 
night with painted faces and vifors. An, i. of Henrie 
the feuenlh. Rape, or dealing of women & maidens. 
An, 3. of Henrie the eight. Confpiracie againft the 

* A.D. 1678-9. ** The seucnteenth of Februarie, an Irishman, for murdering of a 
man in a j^arden of Stepenheth [=s Stepney] parish, was handed in ehuinet on the 
common called Mile end jp'ecne. This common was sometimes, yea, in the memorie of 
men yet lining, a large mile long (from White chappell to Stepenheth church), and 
therefore called Mile end greene ; but now at this present, by greedie (and as 
3eemeth to me, TiilawfuU) inclosures, and building of houses, notwithstanding hir 
maiestics proclamation to the contrarie, it remaineth scarse halfe a mile in length." — 
Sol. iii. 1271, col. 2, 1. 54-64.— F. 

»— » at * Under the 
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Felony (which perfuii of the priiice. An. 3. of Henrie the feuenth. 

is puiilsht by 

death) includea Embcfilliiig of goods Committed by the mafter to 
these crinictf : , , ' . 

the I'eruant, aboue the value ot' fourtie fliillings. An, 
17. of Henrie the eight. Carieng of horlfes or mares 
into Scotland, ^//. 23. of Henrie the eight. Sodomie 
and buggerie,^ yfn. 25. of Henrie the eight. Stealing 
Bteaiing hawks' of liawkes egs. An. 31. of Henrie the eight. Coniuring,* 

eggs, cuiijuring, . , * 

forcerie, witchcraft, and digging vp of crolVes, An. ^^. 
prophesying on of Hen. 8.' Prophefieng vpon armes, cognifances, 
^iffc** names & badges. An. ^■^. of Hen. 8. Calling of 

flanderous bils. An. 37. Hen. 8. Wilful! killing by 
poifon, An. i. of Edw. the fixt. Departure of a foidicr 
from the field. An. 2. of Edward the fixt. Diminution 
of coine, all offenfes within cafe of premunire, em- 
befelling of records, goods taken from dead men by 
their feruants. Healing of what foeuer cattell, rob- 
bing by the high wale, vpon the fea, or of dwelling 
houfes, letting out of ponds, cutting of purlfes, fteal- 
ing of deere by night, counterfeitors * of coine,* eui- 



■wc;itiug coin, 



stealing, rob- 
binK, 

cutting purses 
(8ir Jolm Fal- 
staff !) stealing 
deer by night 
(Mr Wm Shak- 
spero !) 



* AD. 1540. " The eight and twentith of Julie (as you have hoard before,) the lord 
Cromwell was beheaded, and likewise with him the lord Ilungerford of Heitesbuie, 
who nt the houre of his death seemed rnquiet, as mnnie iudged him rnthcr in a 
frensic than otherwise: he suffered f«»r biijrgerie.*' — Ilol. iii. 952, coL 2,1. 21. J^ee 
the rest of the column for other executions for heresy, for affirming Henry VIIl.'s 
marriage with his first Queen, Kathi-rine, to be good, for treason, and for robbing 
a lady.— F. ' cap. 8, Record Tom. Stat. 

' A.D. 1580, an. Eliz. 23. '* The eight and twentith daio of Noucmber, were 
arreigned in the kings [Qunens] Bench, William KundoU for efiHiurvig to knt w 
where treasure was hid in (he earthy and goods folloniouslie taken, were become : 
Thom;is Elks, Thomas Lupton, Rafc Spacie, and Christopher Waddington, f«»r 
being present, aiding and procuring the said Randidl to the coniuration aforesaid : 
Rundoll, Elks, Spacie, and Waddington, were found guiltie, & had iudgement to 
be hanged: Randoll wa.s executed, tl»e otber were repriued." — Hoi. iii. 1314, col. 
2, 1. 68. . . . A.D. ]o81. ** The thirteenth of Januarie, a man was drawne to saint 
Thomas of Waterings, and there hangj'd, headed, and quartered, for begging by a 
licence wherevnto the queencs hand was counterfeted." — Uol. iii. 1315, col. 1, 
1. 46. — F. * countorftctou » 

* A.D. 1569-70. "The seuon and twentith of Jannarie. Philip Mestrell, a 
Frenchman, and two Englishmen, were drawno from Newgate to Tihurne, and 
there hanged, the Frenchman quartered, who had coined gold counterfeit : the Eng- 
lishmen, the one had clipped siluer, the other, cast tostons of tin.'* — Hoi. iii. 1211, 
col. 1, 1. 65. 
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dences, charters, and wtilings, & diuerfe other need- Punisliments. 

lefle to be remembred. ^If a woman poifon hir huf- 

band, flie is burned aliuej^ if the feruant kill his 

mailer he is to be executed for petie treafon ; he that 

poifoneth a man is to be boiled to death in water or ?«!«««"» «[« . 

' boild to doath in 

lead, although tlie partie die not of the pra6kife: in water or lead. 

cafes of murther, all the accelTaries are to fuller paines 

of death accordinglie.l Periurie is punifhed by the Perjureriare 

° J * burnt in the 

pillorie, burniue: in the forehead with the letter P, forehead, and 

* ' ° loae their goods. 

[the rewalting of the trees growing vpon the grounds 

of the offeudors,] and lofle of als his* mooueables. 

Manie trefpalfes aUb are punifhed by the cutting of offenderaioM 

one or both eares from the head of the ofFendor, as 

the vtterance of feditious words against the magiftrates, 

frai makers, petie robbers, &c. Roges are burned Ro^ruee. 

through the eares j cariers of flieepe out of the land, sheepetealen. 

by the lolfe of their hands j fuch as kill by poifon, 

are either [boiled or] fkalded to death in lead or 

feething water. Heretikes are burned quicke j * harlots Heretics are 

... 1 J . e l>"">* alive. 

and their mates, by carting, ducking, aad dooing of HarioUare 
open penance [in Iheets, in churches and market penanoe. 
deeds,] are often put to rebuke. [Howbeit, as this is 
counted with fome either as no puniihment at all 

A.D. 1577-8. ** The fiac and twentith of Februarie, John de Loy, a Frenchman, 
and fine English gentlemen, was conueie<l from the tower of London towards Nor- 
wich, there to be arreigned and executed for coining of monie counterfet." — Sol, iii. 
1271, col. 1, 1. 65.— F. 

^ See note 3, page 222. a.d. 1575. "The nintccnth of Jnlic, a woman was burnt 
at Tunbridge in Kent for poisoning of hir husband : and two dales before, a man 
named Orleie was hanged at Maidstone, for being accessarie to the same fact."— > 
HoliiiBhtd, iii. 1262, col. 1, 1. 70.— F. 

A.D. 1571. *'0n the sixteenth of Julie, Rebecca Chamber, late wife to Thomas 
Chamber of Ilericttesham, was found culpable [=^ guilty] of poisoning the said 
Thomas Chamber hir husband, at the assises holden at Maidstone in the countie of 
Kent. For the which fact, she (hauing well dcserued) was there burnt on the next 
morrow.'* — UoL iii. 1226, col. 2, 1. 30. See like instances in Stowe's AnnaUt. — F. 

' A.D 1583. " On the eighteenth daie of September, John I^wes, who named 
himself Abdoit, an obstinate herctike, denieng the godhead of Christ, and holding 
diuers other detestable heresies (much like to his predecessor Matthew Homont) 
was burned at Norwich." — EoUn»hed, iii. 1364, col. 2, L 62. — F. 
hahuzson. 15 
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Pomlcfttoiri 
should be 
draflsdacroM 
the lliamefl at 
the tail of a 
boat, (Cp. A. 
Boorde, 261. on 
theBaken,) 



as the Knight 
Manhall aenrea 
'em. 



meut for 



to Ipeake of^ or but fmallie regarded of the ofTendors^ 
fo I would wifh ndulterie and fornication to haue 
fome (harper law. For what great fmart is it to be 
turned out of an hot iheet into a cold, or after a little 
waihing in the water to be let lofe againe vnto their 
former trades? Howbeit, the dragging of fome of 
them ouer the Thames betweene Lambeth and Weft- 
minder at the taile of a boat, is -a puniOiment that 
moft terrifieth them which are condemned therto; 
but this is inftidtcd vpon them by none other than 
the knight marihall, and that within the compalfe of 
his iurifdidtion & limits onelie. Canutus was the iirft 
that gaue authoritie to the clearg^e to punifh whore- 
dome, who at that time found fault with the former 
lawes as being too feuere in this behalfe. For before 
The old puniS-*^ the time of the faid Canutus, the adulterer forfeited 

all his goods to the king, and his bodie to be at his 
pleafure^ and the adulterefte was to lofe hir eies or 
nofe, or both, if the cafe were more than common : 
whereby it appeereth of what eftimation manage 
was amongft them, fith the breakers of that holie 
eftate were fo greeuouflie rewarded. But afterward, 
the deargie dealt more fauourablie with them, (hoot- 
ing rather at the puniihments of fuch priefts and 
clearkes as were maried, than the reformation of 
adulterie and fornication, wherein you (hall find no 
example that anie feueritie was (hewed, except vpon 
fuch laie men as had defiled their nuns. As in theft 
therfore, fo in adulterie and whoredome, I would 
wifh the parlies trefpalfaut, to be made bond or 
flaues vnto thofe that receiued the iniurie, to fell and 
giue where they lifted, or to be condemned to the 
gallies : for that puniftiment would proue more bitter 
to them than halfe an houres hanging, or than ftanding 
in a flieet, though the weather be neuer fo cold. 

Manftaughter, in time paft was punilhed by the 
purfle, wherin the quantitie or qualitie of the puuifh- 



I would make 
adulterers and 
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ment was rated after the ftate and calling of the 
partie killed : fo that one was valued fometime at 
1 200, another at 600, or 200 fhilliugs. And, by an 
ellaiute made vnder Henrie the firft, a citizen of 
London at 100, whereof elfe-where I haue fpoken 
more at large.] Such as kill themfelues, are buried in self -kuion ar« 

burid with a 

the field, with a ftake driuen through their bodies. rtiOcethro'^ein. 

Witches are hanged, or fometimes burned; but witches are 

theeues are hanged ^ (as I faid before) ^ generallie [on ^M^es anT™*^ 

the gibbet or gallowes], fauing in Halifax, where they Jj^S^fax**^ 
are beheaded after a ftrange maner, and whereof I 

find this report. There is and hath beene of ancient [Halifax law.\ 
time a law, or rather a cuftome, at Halifax, that who 

focuer dooth commit anie fellonie, and is taken with whera 

the fame, or confeife the fa6t vpon examination j if it convicted 

, , - , r n % t 1 /• of stoallng any- 

be valued by foure conftables to amount to the fum thing worth 

IS^cCf are 
of thirteene pence halfe penie, he is foorthwith be- 
headed vpon [one of] the next market daie[s] (which 
fall vfuallie vpon the tuefdaies, thurfdaies, & faturdaies) 
or elfe vpon the fame daie that he is fo conuidted, if 
market be then holden. The engine wherew^ith the beheaded tar a 
execution is doone, is a fquare blocke of wood of the tine, 
length of foure foot and an halfe, which doolh ride vp 
and downe in a flot, rabet, or regall betweene two 
peeces of timber, that are framed and fet vpright, of 
fine yardes in height. In the neather end of the Aid- 
ing blocke is an ax, keied or fafiened with [an] iron 
intp the wood, which being drawne vp to the tpp of the 
frame is there faftned by^ a woodden pin' (with a 
notch made into the fame after the maner of a Samfons 
poft) vnto the middeft of which pin [alfo] there is a 
long rope faftened that commeth downe among the 
people, fo that when the ofFendor hath made his con- 
feffion, and hath laid his necke ouer the neathermoft 

I — » euerywhere • with 

' pinne (the one endc set on a peece of woodde which goeth crosse ower ye two 
rabcts k the other ende being let into the blocke, holding the Axe 
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The Halifax 
way of guillotin- 
ing thieves. 



Rogues. 

Scolds. 

[Mufe.] 
Felons who 
won't answer, 
arei>re8stto 
death by 
weights. 



Thleyes who get 
benefit of 
clergy 

[C/fargit.'] 
[* p. 186] 



are burnt on 
the left thumb 



blocke, euerie man there prelont doolh either take 
hold of the rope (or putteth foorth his arme fo iieere 
to the fame as he can get, in token that he is willing 
to fee true iuftice executed), and pulling out the pin in 
this maner, the head blocke wherein the ax is faftcned 
dooth fall downe wiih fuch a violence, that if the 
necke of the tranfgrellor were fo big as that of a 
bull, it iliould be cut in funder at a llroke, and roll 
from the bodie by an huge di (lance. If it be fo that 
the offendor be apprehended for an ox,* oxen, flieepe, 
kine, horfle, or anie fuch cattell : the felfe beall, or 
otlier of the fame kind, [ihall] haue the end of the rope 
tied fomewhere vnto them, fo that they [being driuen, 
doo] draw out the pin, wherby the offendor is executed. 
Thus 2 much of Halifax law, which I fet downe onelie 
to iliew the cuftome of tliat countrie in this behalfe. 

Roges and vagabonds are often (locked and whip- 
ped 5 fcolds are ducked vpon cuckingllooles in the 
water. Such fellons as (land mute, and fpeake not at 
their arraignement, are prelfcd to death by huge 
weights [laid vpon a boord, that lieth ouer their breil, 
and a fliarpe (lone vnder their backs,] and thefe com- 
monlie hold their peace, thereby to faue their goods 
vnto their wiues and children, which, if they were con- 
demned, (liould be contifcated to the prince. Theeues 
that are faued by their bookes and cleargie, [for the (irll 
* olfenfe, if they haue (lollen nothing elfe but oxen, 
(lieepe, monie, or fuch like, which be no open robberies, 
as by the high waie (ide, or alfailing of anie mans 
houfe in the night, without putting him in feare of his 
life, or breaking vp of his w als or doores,] are burned 
in the left hand, vpon the brawne of the thombe, with 
an hot iron, fo that if they be apprehended againe, that 
marke bewraieth them to haue beene arraigned of 
fellonie before, whereby they are fure at that time to 
haue no mercie. I doo not read that this cudome of 
i.QX or ' And thus 
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liiuing by the booke is vfed anie where elfo than in Only in England 

England 5 neither doo I find (after much dihgcnt in- have benefit of 

quirie) what Saxon prince ordeined that la we. How- 

beit, this I generallie gather thereof j that it was deuifed ^ 

to traine the inhabiters of this land to the lone of learn- This was to en- 
courage learu- 
ing, which before contemned letters and all good know- ing. 

ledge, as men onelie giuing themfolues to hufbandrie 
and the warres -, the like whereof I read to haue beene 
amongft the Gothes and Vandals, who for a time would 
not fufFer euen their princes to be lerned, for weaken- 
ing of their courages, nor anie learned men to remaine 
in the counfell houfe ; but by open proclamation would 
command them to auoid, [whcnfoeuer anie thing touch- 
ing the (late of the land was to be confulted vpon.] Pirats [Pim/s] 
and robbers by fea are condemned in the court of the 
admeraltie, and hanged on the iliore at lowe water marke, are hung on the 

Hca-E»hurc ul low* 

where they are left till three tides haue ouerwafhed water ujark. 

them.' Finallie, fuch as hauing wals and banks neere 

vnto the fea, and doo fuffer the fame to decaie, (after (cp. stat. 6 

, . . V , , , 1 Uen. VI., cap. 5, 

conuenient admonition) whereby the water enteretn as to punish- 
ment for 
and drowneth vp the countrie, are by a -cerieine defaults in 

[ancient] cullome apprehended, condemned, and flaked 'se-woCTs.") 

in the brexich, where they remaine for euer as parcell ke^epup^sMk- 

of the foundation ^f the new wall that is to be made ^^^k't in 

1 T I 1 1 . « the broach the 

vpon them, as I haue heard reported. water makes. 

[And thus much in part of the adminiflration of 
iuftice vfed in our countrie, wherein notwithflanding 
that we doo not often heare of horrible, merciles, and w« don't often 
wilfull murthers, (fuch I meane as are not iildome murders, 
feene in the countries of the maine,) yet now and then 
fome manflaughter and bloudie robberies are perpetrated 
and committed, contrarie to the lawes, which be 
feuerelie puniOied, and in fuch wife as I before re- 
ported, Certes there is no greater mifcheefe doone in 

' deuised at the first 

* A.D. 1577-8. '* On the ninth of March, seaen pirats were hanged at Wapping 
in the ouze, heside London." — Iloh'nshed, iii. 1271, col. 1, 1. 59-61. — F, 
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who turn 
highwaymen 
and burglars, 



or iteal horBos, 



which they sell 
at distant fairs. 



Robberies by England than by robberies, the firft by yoong fhifting 

1. young gentle- gentlemen, which oftentimes doo beare more port than 

2. 8«nrtng-men they are able to mainteine. Secondlie by fcruingmen,^ 

whofe wages cannot fuffice fo much as to find them 
breeches ; wherefore they are now and then con- 
flreined, either to keepe high waies, and breake into 
the wealthie mens houfes with the firft fort, or elfe to 
walke vp and downe in gentlemens and rich farmers 
paftures, there to fee and view which horfles feed beft, 
whereby they manie times get fomething, although 
with hard aduenture : it hath beene knowne by their 
confeflion at the gallowes, that fome one fuch chapman 
hath had fortie, tifiie, or fixtie ftolne horiles at pafture 
here and there abroad in the countrie at a time, which 
they haue fold at faires and markets farre off, they 
themfelues in the meane feafon being taken about 
home for honeft yeomen, and verie wealthie drouers, 
till their dealings haue been bewraied. It is not long 
lince one of this companie was apprehended, who was 
before time reputed for a verie honeft and wealthie 
townefman ; he vttered alfo more horlFes than anie of 
his trade, becaufe he fold a reafonable peniworth, and 
was a faire fpoki^n man. It was his cuftome likewife to 
faie, if anie man hucked hard with him about the price 
of a gelding : " So God helpe me, gentleman or fir, 
either he did coft me fo much, or elfe by Jefus I ftole 
him.** Which talke was plaine inough ; and yet fuch 
was his eftimation, that each beleeued the firft part of 
his tale, and made no account of the later, which was 
the truer indeed. 

Our third annoiers of the common- wealth are roges, 
which doo verie great mlfcheefe in all places where 

^ On senring-men, see the striking passage in Sir Thomas More's Utopia, p. 27-8, 
ed. 1852 ; and *' A Health to the Gentlemanly profetaion of Seruing men : or The 
Seruingmans Comfort: With other thinges not impertinent to the PromisseSfas well 
pleasant as profitable to the courteous Reader," 1598, reprinted in W. C. Hazlitt's 
Roxbarghe Library, Inedited Tracts^ 1868. Also * The Serrinp Man and the Hm- 
handman; Jl Pleasaunt New Dialogue.' J^ojr. Ballade, Ballad Soc., 1870, i. 300. 
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they become. For wheras the rich onelie fufFer iniune 
by the firft two, thefe fpare neiiher rich nor poore : but 
whether it be great gainc or fmall, all is filh that com- 
meth to net with them ; and yet I laie, both they and 
the reft are trufled vp apace. For there is not one 
yeare commonlie, wherein three hundred or foure 
hundred of them are not deuoured and eaten vp by the 
gallowes in one place and other. It appeareth by 
Cardane (who writeth it vpon the report of the biOiop 
of Lexouia) in the geniture of king Edward the iixt, 
how Henrie the eight, executing his lawes verie feuerelie 
againft fuch idle perfons, I meane, great theeues, pettie 
theeues and roges, did hang vp threefcore and twelue 
thoufand of them in his time. He feemed for a while 
greatlie to haue terrified the reft : but fiuce his death 
the number of them is fo increafed, yea, although we 
haue had no warres, which are a great occafion of their 
breed (for it is the cuftome of the more idle fort, hauing 
once feriied^ orbul feene the other fide of the fea vnder 
colour of feruice, to (liake hand with labour, for euer, 
thinking it a difgrace for himfelfe to returne vnto his 
former trade,) that except fome better order be taken, 
or the lawes alreadie made be better executed, fuch as 
dwell in vplandifli townes and little villages fhall Hue 
but in fmall fafetie and reft. For the better appre- 
henfion alfo of theeues and mankillers, there is an old 
law in England verie well prouided, whereby it is 
ordered, that if he that is robbed, or any man, com- 
plaine and giue warning of (laughter or murther com- 
mitted, the conftable of the village whcrevuto he com- 
meth and crieth for fuccour, is to raife the parifh about 
him, and to fearch woods, g^oues, and all fufpedted 
hdufes and places, where the trefpaflbr may be, or is 
fuppofed to lurke ; and not finding him there, he is to 
giue warning vnto the next conftable, and fo one con- 
ftable, after ferch made, to aduertife another from 
parifti to parifli, till they come to the fame where the 
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it is fin'd. 



and makes g^ood 
tlie robd man's 



I're known 
Tlllaffera uo 
selfish as to 
refuse help, 
even when 
calld on by the 
constables. 



ofFendor is harbored and found. It is alfo prouided, 
tliat if anie pari ill in this bufinelfe doo not hir dutie, 
but fufFereth the theefe (for the auoiding of trouble 
fake) in carrieng him to the gaile, if he Ihould be ap- 
prehended, or other letting of their worke, to efcape, 
the fame pariih is not onlie to make fine to the king, 
but alfo the fame, with the whole hundred wherein it 
(landeth, to repaie the partie robbed his damages, and 
leaue his eftate harmlefle. Certes this is a good law ; 
howbeit, I haue knowne by mine owne experience, 
fellons being taken to haue efcaped out of the (locks, 
being refcued by other for want of watch & gard, that 
theeues haue beene let pafle, bicaufe the couetous and 
greed ie pariihoners would neither take the paines, nor 
be at the charge, to carrie them to prifon, if it were far 
off; that when hue and crie haue beene made euen to 
the faces of fome con (tables, they haue faid ; " God re- 
(lore your lolfe ! I haue other bufinefle at this time." 
And by fuch meanes, the meaning of manie a good 
law is left vnexecuted, malefa6tors imboldened, and 
manie a poore man turned out of that which he hath 
fwet and taken great paines for, toward 
the maintenance of himfelfe 
and his poore children 
and familie.] 
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^ Of the maner of building and [• p. ^m 

furniture of our houfes,^ 

Chap. 12.' 

He greateft part of our building in the cities Most of our 
and good townes of England, confifteth tixubor, 
onelie of timber, for as yet few of the houfes 
of the communaltie (except here & there in the Weft 
countrie townes) are made of ftone, although they may fawof itono. 
(in my opinion) in diuerfe other places be builded fo 
good cheape of the one as of the other. In old time 
the houfes of the Britons were flightlie fet vp with a few 
pofts & many radels, [with ftable and all offices vnder 
one roofe,] the like whereof almoft is to be feene in the in the fen 

country and the 

fennie countries [and northerne parts! vnto this daie. North, they're 

L I J of porta and 

where for lacke of wood they are inforced to continue hurtUoaor 

'' panela. 

this ancient maner of building. It is not in vaine 
therefore in fpeakiug of building to make a diftin^on 
betweene the plaine and wooddie foiles : * for as in On woody aoiin, 

the houMB are 

thefe, our houfes are commonlie ftrong and well tim- weutimbord; 

bered, — fo that in manie places, there are not aboue 

[foure,] fix, or nine inches betweene ftud and ftud, — fo 

in the open champaine countries ^ they are inforced for but in the open 

want of ftuffe to vfe no ftuds at all, but onlie [franke only a few 

1 r • T r upright and 

pofts,] raifins, [beames, prickepofts,] groundfels, [fum- cross posts, 

with clay- 

mers (or dormants)] tranfoms, and fuch ® principals, coverd panels 

between. 

with here and " there a girding,^ whervnto they faften 
their fplints or radels, and then caft it all ouer with 
[thicke] claie to keepe out the wind, which other* 
wife would annoie them. [Certes this rude kind of 

» See Andrew Boorde's Dyetary of Helth, 1642, E. E. Text 80c. 1870, for a 
description of how to build houses, and manage them and men's income, and what 
food folk should eat.—F. 

' In the 1577 ed. this chapter is chap. 10 of the 2nd Book. 

* countrie ' & champaine soyles * upright 

^~ "^ there an owerthwart post in their walles 
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Spanianls' m- 
toiiinhinexit At 
th«i I«iv<) Diut 
of Kxiglikhmen, 



and tho wretch- 
ednoM of thoir 
houses. 



Our houses are 
in stories, 
divided into 
rooms, and 



coverd with 
straw or sli^ 



Clay for panels 
of houses is 
white, red (or 



loam), or blue. 



Asbestos or 
White Lime, 
sbickt, is us'd 
for lime-whit- 
ing the clay. 



When chalk 
can't be had, 
lime is made 
from shells, d(0. 



building made the Spaniards in queene Maries daies to 
woonder, but cheeflie when they faw what large diet 
was vfed in mauie of thefe fo homelie cottages j in fo 
much that one of no fmall reputation amongll them 
faid after this maner : " Thefe Englilh (quoth he) hauc 
their houfes made of fticks and durt, but they fare com- 
monlie fo well as the king." Whereby it appeareth 
that he liked better of our good fare in fuch courfe 
cabins, than of their owne thin diet in their princelike 
habitations and palaces.] In like fort as euerie countrie 
houfe is thus apparelled on the out fide, fo is it inwardlie 
diuided into fundrie roomes aboue and beneath ; and 
where plentie of wood is, they couer them with tiles, 
otherwife with draw, fedge, or reed,* except fome 
quarrie of flate be neere hand, from whence they haue, 
for their monie, fo much as may fuffice them. 

The claie wherewith our houfes are impanelled, 
is either white, red; or blue j and of thefe, the firft dooth 
participat verie much with the nature of our chalkej 
the fecond is called lomej but the third eftfoones 
changeth colour fo foone as it is wrought, notwithftand- 
ing that it looke blue when it is throwne out of the pit. 
Of chalke alfo we haue our excellent [Afbeftos or] 
white lime, made in mod places, wherewith [being 
quenched,] we ftrike ouer our claie workes and ftone 
wals, in cities, good townes, rich farmers and gentle- 
mens houfes : otherwife, in deed of chalke, (where it 
wanteth, for it is lb fcant that in fome places it is fold 
by the pound,) they are compelled to burne a certeine 
kind of red done, as in Wales, and elfe where other 
dones, [and dieb of oiders and like fidi found vpon the 
fea coad, which being conuerted into lime, doth 
naturallie (as the other) abhorre and efchew water, 
whereby it is dilFolued, and neuerthelefle defire oile, 
wherewith it is eadlie mixed,] as I haue feene by ex- 
perience. Within their doores alfo, fuch as are of 
^ moss, in the Gawthorp Accounts. — F. 
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abiliiie doo oft make their floores^ and parget of fine 

alabafter burned, which they call plaller of Paris, PiA«ter uf Pkria 

whereof in forae places we haue great plentie, and that 

verie profitable agaiuft the rage of fire. 

In plaftering likewife of our faired houfes ouer our 
heads, we vfe to laie firft a laine ^ or two of white Ceilings of 

Mortar, 

morter tempered with haire, vpon laths, which are 
nailed one by another, (or foraelimes vpon reed of 
wickers more dangerous for fire, and made fafl here 
and there with faplaihs, for falling downe,) and finallie 
couer all with the aforefaid plafter, which befide the covord with 

' Plaster of Paris. 

delegable whitenefle of the (lufFe it felfe, is laied on io 
euen and fnioothlie, as nothing in my iudgment can be 
doone with more exadtneife. [The wals of our houfes Our inner trails 

are either 

on the inner lides in like fort be either hanged with tapestri'd or 
tapifterie, arras worke, or painted cloths, .wheriii either 
diuerfe hiftories, or hearbes, beads, knots, and fuch like 
are dained, or elfe they are feeled with oke of our 
owne, or wainefcot brought hither out of the ead wainscoted, 
countries, whereby the roomes are not a little com- 
mended, made warme, and much more clofe than other- 
wife they would be. As for dooues, we haue not stoves are 

. beginnlnfir to be 

hitherto vfed them greatlie, yet doo they now begm to used by rich 

men, 

be made in diuerfe houies of the gentrie and wealthie 

citizens, who build them not to worke and feed in, as 

in Germanie and elfe where, but now and then to 

fweat in, as occafion and need fhall require it.] This to sweat in. 

alfo hath beene common in England, contrarie to the 

cudomes of all other nations, and yet to be feene, (for Houses 

example in mod dreets of London,) that many of our (specUUyin 

London) are 

greated houfes haue outwardlie beene verie fimple and 

plaiiie to fight, which inwardlie haue beene able to plain out hide, 

nne inside, 

receiue a duke with his whole traine, and lodge them 
at their eafe. Hereby moreouer it is come to paffe, 
that the fronts of our dreets haue not beene fo vni forme and not built ui 
and orderlie builded as thofe of forreine cities, where (to ©then"* *° 
^ flowers * Laire 
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plentiful now. 
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formerly ua'd 
for glass. 



How glass is 
said to have 
been first 
disooverd. 



faie truth) the vtterfide of their manfions and dwellings 
haue oft more coll bellowed vpon them, than all the 
reft of the houfe, which are often verie fimpie and 
vneafie within, as experience dooth coufirme. Of old 
time, our counlrie houfes, in ftecd of glafle, did vfe 
much lattife, and that made either of wicker or line 
rifls of oke in chekerwife. I read alfo that fonie of the 
better fort, in and before the times of the Saxons [(who 
notwithftanding vfed fome glalTe alfo, fince the time of 
Benedi6t Bifcop, the nioonke that brought the feat of 
glafing firll into this land)] did make panels of home 
in deed of glalfe, & fix them in woodden calmes. But 
as home [in windows] is [now] quite laid downe in euerie 
place, fo our lattifes are alfo growne into lefle vfe, bicaufe 
glalfe is come to be lb plentifull, and within a verie 
little fo good cheape [if not better] then ^ the other. 

[I find obfcure mention of the fpecular (lone alfo 
to haue beene found and applied to this vfe in England, 
but in fuch doubtfnll fort as I dare not affirme it for 
certeine. Neuertheleife, certeine it is, that antiquitie 
vfed it before glaife was knowen, vnder the name of 
Selenites. And how glafle was firll found I care not 
greatlie to remember, euen at this prefent, although it 
be diredllie befide my purpofed matter. In Syria 
phenices which bordereth vpon lurie, & neere to the 
foot of mount Carmell, there is a moore or marris, 
wherout rifeth a brooke called fomtime Belus, and 
falleth into the fea neere to Ptolemais. This riuer was 
fondlie afcribed vnto Baall, and alfo honored vnder that 
name by the infidels, long time before there was anie 
king in Ifraell. It came to pafle alfo as a certeine 
merchant failed that waie, loden with Nitrum, the 
paffengers went to land for to repofe themfelues, and 
to take in fome (lore of fre(h water into their ve(rell. 
Being alfo on the (hore, they kindled a fire, and made 
prouifion for their dinner, but bicaufe they wanted 
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treuets or (lones whereon ^ to fet their kettels on, ran by (' p. iss] 

chance into the Ihip, and brought great peeces of Thefir»t<u»- 

Nitrum with him, which ferued their tume for that 

prefent. To be Ihort, the faid fubflance being hot, and 

beginning to meh, it mixed by chance with the grauell 

that laie vnder itj and fo brought foorth that Ihining 

fubftance which now is called glalfe, and about the 

time of SemiramU, When the companie faw this, they 

made no fmall accompt of their fucceife, and foorthwith 

began to pra(5tife the like in other mixtures, whereby 

great varietie of the faid (luflfe did alfo infue. Certes 

for the time this hiftorie may well be true : for I read 

of glafle in lob ; but for the reft, I refer me to the 

common opinion conceiued by writers. Now to turne 

againe to our windowes.l Heretofore alfo the houfes Noblemen's 

hotuMA fonncrly 

of our princes and noble men were often glafed with had beryl for 

'' gloBa, as at 

Berill (an example whereof is yet to be feene in Sudleie Budiey Castio. 

caftell) and in diuerfe other places with fine chriftall, 

but this efpeciallie in the time of the Romans, wherof 

alfo fome fragments haue beene taken vp in old mines. 

But now thefe are not in vfe, fo that onelie the cleareft Now we have 

clear glass, irum 

glalfe is moft efteemed : for we haue diuerfe forts, fome Burgundv, 

** ^ Normandy, 

brought out of Burgundie, fome out of Normandie, |*"j^??**"*^ 

much out of Flanders, beftde that which is made in 

England, [which would be] fo good as the beft, [if we 

were diligent and carefull to beftow more coft vpon it,] 

and [\'et as it is] each one that may, will haue it for his 

buildiui]^. Moreouer the manfion houfes of our countrie Our country 

° dwelling- 

townes and villages (which in champaine ground ftand >»o«»»" 

altogither by ftreets, & ioining one to an other, but in 

woodland Ibiles difperfed here and there, each one vpon 

the feuerall grounds of their owners) are builded in fuch 

lort generallie, as that they haue neither dairie, ftable, havethoh 

dairv, NtAlil«M, 

nor bruehoule annexed vnto them vnder the fame roofe *c. iwout- 

hoiiHcs. 

(as in manie places beyond the fea [& fome of the 
north parts of our countrie,)] but all feparate from the 
firft, and one of them from an other. And yet for all 
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Gentlemen's 
nuuuionaand 
bouMsare 
mostly o{ 
timber; 



tho' those lately 
bidlt are of 



brick or stone. 

80 are the noble- 
men's houses ; 
and so fine, that 
the worst is like 
a Prince's of old. 



Our buildors are 
the best in the 
world, but 
ohaiilfe so dear 



that cheaper 
strangers are 
often preferrd 
to them. 



As to furniture, 



our nobles' 
houses haye* 
rich hangings, 
and 



£1000 or £2000 
worth of plate 



this, they are not fo farre diftant in funder, but that the 
goodman lieng in his bed may lightlie heare what is 
doone in each of them with eafe, and call quicklie vuto 
his meinie' if anie danger fhould attach him. 

The ancient manours and houfes of our gentlemen 
are yet, and for the moft part, of llrong timber, [in 
framing whereof our carpenters haue beene and are 
worthilie preferred before thofe of like fcience among 
all other nations.] Howbeit fuch as be latelie builded, 
are comonlie either of bricke or hard (lone, [or both ;] 
their rooraes large and comelie,^ and houfes of office 
further diftant from their lodgings. Thofe of the 
nobilitie are likewife wrought with bricke and hard 
(lone, as prouifion may bed be made : but io magni- 
ficent and (latelie, as the bafeft houfe of a baron dooth 
often match [in our daies] wiih fome honours of 
princes in old time. So that if euer curious building 
did flori(h in England, it is in thele our yeares,* wherin 
our workemen excell, and are in maner comparable in 
(kill with old Fitruuiiis, [Leo Baptifla,'] and Serlo, 
[Neuerthele(re, their eftimation more than their greedie 
and feruile couetoufnefTe, ioined with a lingering 
humour, caufeth them often to be reieded, & (Irangers 
preferred to greater bargaines, who are more reafonable 
in their takings, and lelfe waders of time by a great 
deale than our owne.] 

The furniture of our houfes alfo exceedeth, and is 
growne in maner euen to pafling delicacie : and herein 
I doo not fpeake of the nobilitie and gentrie onelie, but 
likewife* of the lowed fort [in mod places of our fouth 
countrie,] that haue anie thing at all to take to. Certes, 
in noble mens houfes it is not rare to fee abundance of 
Arras, rich hangings of tapidrie, (iluer velTell, and fo 
much other plate, as may furniih fundrie cupbords, to 
the fumme oftentimes of a thoufand or two thoudmd 
pounds at the lead : whereby the value of this and the 
* mency * stitoly * dnyes 
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reft of their ftuffe dooth grow to be [almoft] ineftimable. 

Likewife in the houles of knights, gentlemen, mer- Ourgentry'a 

chantmen, and fome other wealthie citizens, it is not 

gefon to behold generallie their great prouiiion of 

tapillrie, Turkic worke, pewter, bralfe, hne linen, and haT© tapwrtir. 

' Turkey-work, 

thereto coftlie cupbords of plate, worth fi\ie or fix hun- **'■. *n<i 'r»™ 

dred [or a thoufand] pounds, to be deemed by eftiraa- "^orth. of pUte. 

tion. But as herein all thefe forts doo far exceed their 

elders and predecelTors, [and in neatnefle and curiofitie, 

the merchant all other j] fo in time paft, the coftlie 

furniture ftaied there, whereas now it is defcended yet 

lower, euen vnto the inferiour artificers and mauie ' Arti«inB»nd 

r iPi /-I'lii /•!• Farmem too 

farmers, who [by vertue of their old and not of their haro 
new leafes] haue [for the moft part] learned alfo to 

garnifti their cupbords with plate, their [ioined] beds cupboard* with 

with tapiftrie and filke hangings, and their tables with WgLirf, flue 

_ * _ *^ ® , , table linen, Ac. 

[carpets &] fine naperie, whereby the wealth of our 
countrie [(God be praifed therefore, and giue vs grace 
to imploie it well)] dooth infinitelie appeare. Neither 
doo I fpeake this in reproch of anie man, God is my Oodbethankt 

* '^ , ' forhiagood 

iudgi*, but to ihew that I do reioife rather, to fee how gi^tei 
God hath blelTed vs with his good gifts ; and * whileft 
I '^ behold how that in a time wherein all things are 
growen to moft exceftiue prices, \6i what commoditie And all this 

* I ' L notwlthatand- 

fo euer is to be had, is dailie plucked from the cam- tag the great 

* rise in pricee. 

munaltie by fuch as looke into euerie trade,] we doo yet 
find the means to obtein &c atchiue fuch furniture as 
herotofore hath beene vnpoffible. There are old men Tkrte things 
yet dwelling in the village where I remaine, which ^"J'/^** 
haue noted three things to be maruellouflie altred in 
England within their found remembrance j [& other 
three things too too much increafed.] One is, the inulti- j^ 

tude of chimnies latelie ereded, wheras in their yoong Ckimnus. 
dales there were not aboue two or three, if fo manie, in ^ ****** °°' , 

' above 2 or 8 in 

moft vplandilh townes of the realme (the religious "town, 
houfes, & manour places of their lords alwaies excepted, 
* most • — ' to 
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Mmi tnA<U ttidr and peraduenture forne great perfonages) but ech one 
rwrMiiM In Um made his fire againft a reredoffe in the hall, where he 

■•Milt 

dined and da^lfed his meat. 

II. The fecond b the great [(although not generall)] 

IiniinivM IhmI. amendment of loddne, for (faid they) our fathers [(veal 

Uiv Ilia ami ^e our felues [alfo)] haue lien full oft vpon flraw 

HaniMgimg. pallctH, [ou rough mats] couered onelie with a (heet, 

vnder coucrlets made of dagfwain or hopharlots (I vfe 

A ii<hh| n.uii.i their owne tcmies,) and a good round log vnder their 

heads in Heed of a bolller [or pillow.] If it were (o 

that our fathers or the g(K)d man of the houfe, had 

T y\^\^ iiftvr [within feuen yefres after his mariage purchafed] a mat- 

ii»HHn»»«. MiuU tonvH or riockeheii. and thereto a facke of chaffe to reft 

»V»Uow, \y\^ \\k\\k\ Vpon, he thought himfelfe to be as well lodged 

us the lonl of the towne. [that peraduenture laie feldome 

in u IhhI of doNvne or whole feihers j] fowell were they 

iH>ulenti\U [and w ith fuch Iwfe kind of furniture : which 

M u% IVMK^I> nho w not verie much amended as vet in fome parts of 

B<Hlforvllhiro, and el few here further off from our 
r«iK^«^ foutUeriK' |virts.] l^llowes (fjid they) were thought 

i>«H« m>ftNMM««v mtvt oiK^lie tv^r women in childbed. As tor leruants» 
if thev ha\l Auie theft aUnie them, it ^-as well, for fel- 
d\>me h>Kl th<\\ Ante vndor their Uxliess to keepe tbeni 
9ii<%«<k)>»K\i iKmu the piokinij tlraws that ran v^lt through the can- 
>*.w*' M*i \*f thi* jvAllet/ and rjiu>i their hinlened hides^ 

^'^ VSe ihtrvl th::K th<** tx*U of. is :be e\oiuzi^ of' Tvel- 

*/*^v ,».... UHU ** v^l trxVtK' rvJt:;xr^ uuo fwter. lod vo«>ideQ 

; jwvi^sv. ^ uAi ^v\^ftK^ v.r.o r,.;x^ xY ::n. F.y :o cvxtokxi were all 
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^ fome one od ^ farmer or hufbandman had beene at the So poor were the 

Farmers, that if 

alehoufe, a thine: srreatlie vfed in thofe daies, amoneft at the Alehouse 

^. , . ^^^ co^W show 

fix or feiien of his neicrhbours, and there in a brauerie J».,aii the other 

° half-doien 

to (liew what flore he had, did cafl^ downe his purfle, couldn't pro- 

' duoe as muob. 

and therein a noble or fix Ihillings in filucr vnto them 
[(for few fiich men then cared for gold, bicaufe it was 
not fo readie paiment, and they were oft inforced to 
giue a penie for the exchange of an angelJ)] it was 
verie likelie that all the reft could not laie downe fo 
much againft it : whereas in my time, although perad- 
uenture foure pounds of old rent be improued tofortie,' But now, tho* 

rents have risea 

fiftie, lor an hundred! pounds, yet will the farmer fas ten or twenty- 

'- J r ' / L foid^ Farmers 

another palme or date treel thinke his ffaines verie fmall ^^<^ ? *^' I . 

* -^ ° years rent in 

toward the end * of his terme, if he haue not &x or '^^ besides 

' plenty of 

feuen yeares rent lieng by him, therewith to purchafe a s^Ti^feather- 

new leafe, befide a faire garni fh of pewter on his cup- ^^ta^^^or 

bord, [with fo much more in od veflfell going about the ?SnS)c^i,*and 

houfe,] three or foure featherbeds, fo manic couerlids •<^®*«^fl?^'>*- 

and carpets of tapiftrie, a filucr fait, a bowle for wine 

(if not an whole neaft) and a dozzcn of fpoones to 

flirnifh vp the fute. This alfo he taketh to be his owne 

cleere 3 for what ftocke of monie foeuer he gathereth [& 

laieth vp] in all his yeares, it is often feene, that the 

landlord will take fuch order with him for the fame, 

when he renueth his leafe, which is commonlie eight or But when a 

fix * yeares before ® the old ® be expired (fith it is now his lease, 

growen almoft to a cuftome, that if he come not to his 

lord fo lone: before, another fliall ftep in for a reuerfion, his Landlord 

. ... sweeps off all 

and fo defeat him out right) that it fhall neuer trouble his ready 

money as clean 

him more than the haire of his beard, when the barber •* **»« barber 

shavos his chin. 

hath wafhed and fhaued' it from his chin. [And as they 
commend thefe, fo (befide the decaie of houfe-keeping 
whereby the poore haue beene relieued) they fpeake Savegroiravery 
alfo of three things that are growen to be verie grieuous SSgiand.*^ 
vnto them, to wit, the inhanfing of rents, latelie men- rints. 



Bnffl 

1. The rise in 



tioned -, the dailie oppreflion of copiholders, whofe copyhold fines. 
1 — 1 a ' dast > fortie or * middett ' ten ' — ' it ^ shaven 
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Lords of Manors lords feeke to bring their poore tenants almofl into 

their poor copy- plainc feruitudc and miferie^ dailie deuifing new 

poMdbi« way. meanes^ and feeking vp all the old^ how to cut them 

ihorter and fhorter, doubling, trebling, and now & then 

feuen times increaiing their fines -, driuing them alfo for 

euerie trifle to loofe and forfeit their tenures, (by 

whome the greatell part of the realme dooth fland and 

b mainteined,) to the end they may fleece them yet 

more, which is a lamentable hering. The third thing 

8. Uaury, now they talke of is vfurie, a trade brought in by the Jewes, 

■oprtctistbT now perfedlie pradtifed almofl: by euerie chriflian, and 

he who lends fo commoidie, that he is accompted but for a foole that 

outuiterestis dooth lend his mouie for nothing. In time pad it was 

thought a FooL 1 1 i /• « 

Sors pro forte, that is, the principall onelie for the prin- 

At first no cipall 3 but now, bedde that which is aboue the princi- 

paid: ''** pall properlie called Ffura, we chalenge Faenus, that is. 

commoditie of foile, & fruits of the earth, if not the 

then 1 per cent., ground it felfe. In time paft alfo, one of the hundred 

then 2, was much, from thence it rofe vnto two, called in 

8, Latine Ffura, Exfextante ; three, to wit. Ex quadrante ; 

4, 5, then to foure, to wit. Ex triente ; then to flue, which is 

^ Ex quincunce ; then to {w, called Ex femiffe, &c : as 

the accompt of the Affis arifeth, and comming at the 

and at last 12. lafl vnto Vfura ex qffe, it amounteth to twelue in the 

hundred, and therefore the Latines call it Centefima, for 

that in the hundred moneth it doubleth the principall ; 

but more of this elfewhere. See Cicero againft Ferres, 

Demojlhenes againfl XpAo^uj, and AtheruBus, lib. 13. in 

Reader, help fine : and when thou had read them well, helpe I praie 

of cent per cent thee in lawfull maner to hang vp fuch as take Centum 

[By tkeyemrt.^ pTo ceuto, for they are no better worthie as I doo iudge 

Some landlords in coufciencc. Forget not alfo fuch landlords as vfe to 

their^ante! ^ value their leafes at a fecret eftimation giuen of the 

the money they wealth and Credit of the taker, whereby they feeme (as 

as iftenanta it were) to eat them vp, and deale with bondmen ; fo 

that if the leaffee be thought to be worth an hundred 

pounds, he ihall paie no lefle for his new terme^ or elie 
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another to enter with hard and doubtfull couenants. 

I am forie to report it, much more greeued to vnderftand I'm very sorry 

* ° to Bay, and 

of the practife: but moft IbrowfuU of all to vnderftand aorrieratiiito 

^ ' know, that 

that men of great port and countenance are fo farre ^^^"f"* 
from fuffering their farmers to haue anie gaine at all, JSf^Sc. *Sem- 
that they themfelues become grafiers, butchers, tanners, Jjin^^/^yjng 
fheepmafters, woodmen, and denhpie quid non, thereby ^mmoSS^*^** 
to inrich themfelues, and bring all the wealth of the ^^^^' 
countrie into their owne hands, leaning the com- 
munaltie weake, or as an idoll with broken or feeble 
armes, which may in a time of peace haue a plaufible 
fhew, but when neceffitie fliall in force, haue an heauie 
and bitter fequele.] ^ 

^ For p. 238 — 241, compare Lord Buckhurst's letter in 1568, showing the poor 
furniture of his rooms in Q. Eliznheth's palace at Sheen : 

" From Shene, this xxxth of September 1668 " (To the Lords of Q. Eliz/s Priyy 
Council) . . " having rcccved your L. letters that I shold repaire to Shene, and there to 
do the bcste I cold in accommodating the Cardinall wtt^ mine advise, aid, and assist- 
ans, towards her M. oflScers who then were at Shene for that purpose, (the same your 
letters containing no other effecte at all) I toko hors witA-in one bower after, I 
being then xxx mile of from Shene, and so rode all the night, and upon my coming 
thethcr, being but 2 daies before the Cardinals arivall, I spake wttA her M. officers, 
wttA whomc I had conferens for the better accomodating of the Cardinall. I 
brought them in to everie parte of the hous that I possessed, and showed them all 
such stuf and furniture us I had. And where they required plate of me, I told 
them, as troth is, that I had no plate at all. Suche glasse vessell as I had, I 
offred them, which they thought to base ; for naperie, I cold not satisfie their tome, 
for they desired damoskc worke for a long table, and I had non other bat plain 
linnen for a square table. The table whereon I dine me self, I offred them ; and 
for that yt was but a square table, they refused yt One onlie tester and bedsted 
not ocupied, I had, and thos 1 delivered for the Cardinall him self; and when we 
cold not by any mencs in so shorte a time procure another bedsted for the bushop, 
I assighned them the bedsted on wAtch my wicfes waiting women did lie, and laid 
them on the ground. Mine own bascn and ewer I lent to the Cardinall, and 
wanted me s(>lf . So did I the candelsticks for mine own table, witA divers drinking 
glasses, small cushions, small pottes for the ketchin, and snndrie other such like 
trifles, although indede I had no greter store of them then I presentlie ocupied ; and 
albeit this be not worthie the writing, yet mistmsting lest the misorder of tome 
others in denieng of such like kind of stuf not ocupied by themselves, hath bene 
percase informed as towards me, I have thought good not to omit jt. Long tables, 
formes, brasse for the ketchin, and all such necessaries as cold not be famished by 
me, we toke order to prorido in the towne ; hanginges and beds we receved from 
the yeman of the wardrop at Richemond ; and when we saw that naperie and shetes 
cold no where here be had, I sent word thereof to the officers at the Courte, by 
wAtch menee we receved from my lord of Leceter 2 pair of fine ihetei for the Car- 
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Six and 

iwentu cities 
in£$i£iamL 




A» manyM 
there are Biah- 
oprica andAroh 
boahoprica. 



Lichfield and 
Coventry count 
aa one : ao do 
Bath and WeUa. 



Of cities and townes in * 

England, 
Cap. 13.' 

■ 

S in old time we read that there were eight 
and twentie flamines and archflamines in the 
fouth part of this He, and fo manie great 
cities vnder their iurifdidion ^ fo in thefe our daies 
there is' but one or two fewer, and each of them alfo 
vnder the eccleiiaflicall regiment of fome one bilhop or 
archbifhop, who in fpirituall cafes haue the charge and 
ouerfight of the fame. So manie cities therefore are 
there in England and Wales, as there be bifhopriks & 
archbifhopriks. For liotwithflanding that Lichfield 
and Couentrie, and Bath and Welles, doo feeme to 
extend the aforefaid number vnto nine and twentie : 
yet neither of thefe couples are to be accounted but as 
one en tier citie and fee of the bifhop, fith one bifh* 
oprike can haue relation but vnto one fee, and the 
faid fee be fituate but in one place, after which the 
bifhop dooth take his name. It appeareth by our old 
were very large and ancient hiflories, that the cities of this foutherlie 

and fine. 

portion haue beene of exceeding greatnefle and beautie, 

dinall, and from my lord Chamberlen, one pair of fine for the bushop, wttA 2 other 
courser pab, and order beside for x pair more from London. At wAtch time also, 
becaus I wold be sure your L. sbold bo asscrteincd of the simplencs and scarsytic of 
■ach stof as I had here, I sente a man of mine to tbe Courtc, opeciallie to declare to 
your L. that for plate, damaske naperie and fine shetes, 1 had none at all ; and for 
the reste of my stuf, neither was it such as witA honor mighte fumishe such a per- 
■onage ; nor yet had I any greter store thereof then I presentlie ocupicd ; and ha 
brought me this answer again from your L. * that if I had it not, I cold not lend it/ 
And yet, all things being thus provided for, and the diet for his L. being also pre« 
pared, I sente worde thereof to Mr Eingesmcle ; and thcrupon the next daie in the 
morning, about ix of the clocke the Cardinall came to Shene, where I met and 
reoeved him almost a quarter of a mile from the hous, and when I had furste brought 
the Cardinall to his lodgiuge, and after, the bushop to his, I thought good there to 
leve them to their repose." (Works of T. Sackrille, Lord Buckhurst, in J. R. 
Smith's Library of Old Authortj pp. xxx — xxxiii.) Lord B. had been complained of 
for not accommodating the Cardinal de Ch&tillon and Bishop well. Lord B. had 
rooms in the Queen's Palace at Sheen, on the London side of Richmond, for which he 
paid 40 marks a year. > of * In 1577 ed. this chapter forms chap. 7 of Book 2. 
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whereof fome were builded in the time of the Samo- 
theaDs^ and of which not a few in thefe our times are 
quite decaied, and the places where they flood wome SomehaTedi*- 

appmrd now ; 

out of all remembrance. Such alfo for the mod part 
as yet remaine, are maniellouflie altered, infomuch 
that whereas at the firft they were large and ample, others are only 

. /. 1 /. • '®^ houaea or 

now are they come either vnto a verie few houfes, or poor Tiiiagea. 
appeare not to be much greater in comparifon than 
poore & fimple villages. Antoninus the mod diligent 
writer of the thorough fares of Britaine, noteth, among 
other, thefe ancient townes following, as Sitomagus, siiotHogn*. 
which he placeth in the waie from Norwich, as Leland 
fuppofeth (wherin they went by Colchefter) to Lon- 
don; Nouiomagus that lieth betweene Carleill and Nouionu^Hs, 
Canturburie, within ten miles eafl of London 3 and 
likewife Neomagus and Niomagus which take their Neamagtu, 
names of their firft founder Magus, the fonne of ^*^''***^^' 
Samothes, & fecond king of the Celtes that reigned in 
this Hand ; [and not A profunditate, onelie, as Bodinus 
artirmeth out of Plinie, as if all the townes that ended 
in Magus ihould (land in holes and low grounds: '-magus 'does 

7 . . '*®* mean a 

which is to be difprooued in diuerfe cities in the maine^ iw>i«- 
as alfo here with vs.] Of thefe moreouer, fir Thomas sir Thos. Eliot. 
Eliot fuppofeth Neomagus to haue flood fomewhere 
about Chefler; & George Lillie, in his booke of the Q«w««Lfliie. 
names of ancient places, iudgeth Niomagus to be the 
verie fame that we doo now call Buckingham, [and 
lieth farre from the fhore]. And as thefe and fundrie 
other now perifhed tooke their denomination of this 
prince, fo there ^ are diuerfe caufes, which mooue me to t* x>. iwi 
conie6hire, that Salilburie^ dooth rather take the firfl SaiiOmrittf 
name of Sarron, the fonne of the faid Magus, than of 
Ccefar, Caradoc, or Seuerus (as fome of our writers doo 
imagine), [or elfe at the leafl wife of Saiyiurge of the 
maine, from whence fome Saxons came to inhabit in 
this land. And for this later, not vnlikelie^ fith before 

> Salisbary itself 
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Sarronium, 
Sarrotu burg. 



Cities b^^an to 
multiply. 



GreaUr cities m 
times fast when 
kuthatidmen 
also were 
citizens. 



The cause 0/ " 
the iucreau <(f 
villages. 



CopylioldB. 



the comming of the Saxons, the king of the SueflTion- 
enfes had a great part of this Hand in fubieftion, as 
Cafar faith j and in another place, that fuch of Belgie 
as dale ouer hither from the maine, builded and called 
diuerfe cities after the names of the fame from whence 
they came, I meane, fuch as flood vpon the coaft, as he 
himfelfe dooth witnelle.] But fith conie^tures are no 
verities, and mine opinion is but one mans iudgement, 
I will not ftand now vpon the proofe of this matter, 
lead I fhould feeme to take great paines in adding new 
coniedures vnto old, in uch wife to deteine the heads 
of my readers about thefe trifles, that otherwife perad- 
uenture would be farre better occupied [in matters of 
more importance.] To proceed therefore. As foone 
afler the flrd inhabitation of this Hand, our cities began 
no doubt to be builded and increafed, fo they ceafed 
not to multiplie from time to time, till the land was 
throughlie furnilhed with hir conuenient numbers, 
whereof fome at this prefent with their ancient names, 
doo dill remaine in knowledge, though diuerfe be 
doubted of, and manie more periflied by continuance of 
time, and violence of the enimie. I doubt not alfo but 
the lead of thefe were comparable to the greated of 
thofe which dand in our time 3 for dth tliat in thofe 
daies the mod part of the Hand was referued vnto 
padure, the townes and villages either were not at all, 
(but all fdtts of people dwelled in the cities indilferent- 
lie, an image of which edate may yet be feene in 
Spaine,) or at the led wife dood not fo thicke, as they 
did afterward in the time of the Romans, but cheefelie 
after the comming of the Saxons, and [after them the] 
Normans, when euerie lord builded a church neare 
vnto his owne manfion houfe, and ^ thereto imparted ^ 
the greated portion * of his lands vnto fundrie tenants, 
[to hold the fame of him by coppie of court roll, which 
rolles were then kept in fome efpeciall place indif- 
' — ^ are imputed * part 
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ferentlie appointed by them and their lord, fo that the 

one could haue no refort vnto them without the other, 

^ by which means] the * number of townes and villages 

was not a little increafed.' If anie man be defirous to Names of Engw 

know the names of thofe ancient cities, that flood in ing in Roman 

the time of the Romans, he ihall haue them here at 

hand, in fuch wife as I haue gathered them out of our 

writers, obferuing euen their manner of writing of (<>'-*>« ©O. 

them fo neare as to me is poflible, [without alteration of 

anie corruption crept vp into the fame.] 

Trenouanton. 

Cair Lud. 

Londinum or Longidinium. 

Augrufla, of the legion Augufta that 

foioumed there, when the RomanB 

ruled here. 



I. London 
otherwife 
called 



Yorke o- 
therwife 
called 



Cantur- 
burie 



Colche- 
fler 



Cairbranke. 

Vrouicum or Yurewijc. 
Eorwijc [or Eoforwijc] 
Yeworwijc. 
Eboracum. 

Vi6toria, of the legion vidrix that laie 
there fometime. 

!Duroruemo alids Duraruenno. 
Dorobemia, 
Cantwarbirie. 

Cair Colon. 

Cair Colden. 

Cair Colkin [of Coilus.] 

Cair Colun, of the riuer that runneth 

thereby. 
Colonia, [of the colonic planted there by 

the Romans.] i Plin. lib. a. ca. 75. 
Coloncefter. \ Tacitus. 

^ Camulodunum. ( Ptolome.] 
wherby the * increaied among ni 



^l»c*ik yorkt in 

teitudsixtit 
ceniurigt, 
tMirtit mn/" 
tupmii, tkrtt 
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Karoos of 
ancient English 
cities that stood 
in the tiroos of 
the fiomana. 



5 Lincolne 



Cair Lud Coit, of the woods that flood 

about it. 
Cair Loichoit, by corruption. 
Lindum. 
Lindocolliiium. 



6 Warwijc /Cair Guttelin. 

[had fome- 1 Cair Line [of Cair Leon.] 
time 9 } Cair Gwair. 
parifh f Cair Vmber. 

churches.] \ Cair Gwaerton. 

7 Chefter vpon / Cair legion. 
Vske [was a fa- 1 Carlheon. 
mous vniuerfi- 1 Cairlium. 
tie in the time / Lcgecefter. 

of Arthur.] \ Ciuitas legionum. 

Cair Lueill. 
Cair Leill. 
Lugibalia. 
[Cair Doill.] 

Cair Maricipit. 
Cair Municip. 

JVerolamium. 

9 S. Albancs<_, . ^ 
^ Averlamcefter. 

Cair Wattelin, of the (Ireet wheron it 

flood. 



8 CarleiU 



10 Win- 
chefler. 



II 



Cifce- 
ter. 



Cair Gwent. 
Cair Gwin. 
Cair Wine. 
Venta Simcnorum. 

Cair Churne. 
Cair Kyrne. 
I Cair Kery. 
I Cair Cery. 
Cirnecefter 
Churnecefter. 
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12 Silce- (Cair Segent. 
fter. I Sclecefter. 



13 Bath. 


[ Cair Badon. 
Thermae. 
^ Aquae foils. 


14 Shaftef- 
byry 


[Cair Paladour. 
^ Septonia. 



[Cair Segrni 

stood V^OH tfu 

Thames^ not 
/arrt/rotm 
RgdiMg.'\ 



I Wigomia. 

I Cair Gworangon. 

1 5 Worce- I Brangonia. 
(ler. / Cair Frangon. 

\ Woorkecefter. 

16 Chiche- TCair Key [or Kair Kis.] 

fter. ( Cair Chic. 

/ Cair Oder nant Badon. 
t Oder. 

17 Briftow < Cair Bren. 

/ Venta Belgarura. 
\ Brightftow. 

1 fi R ( ^"^"^^^"*^* corruptlie / Durobrouis. 
^ < Rofceftcr. | Dubobrus. 

^ Rolfa. ^ Durobrius. 

19 Portche- i Cair Peris, 
fter. j Cair Poreis. 



[■ p^ 1«J 



ao Cair- 
marden 



Cair Maridunura. 
Cair Merdine. 
Maridunum. 
Cair Marl in. 
Cair Fridhin. 



Cair Clowy. 
a I Glocefter. I Cair Glow. 

Claudioceftria* 
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Ancient English 
cities in Roman 
times. 



Gsir Bonne, 
on the Nene in 
Hontiugdon- 
■hire. 



Aklaid 



a march town. 



now Dumbar- 
ton. 



i[Cair Beir.] 
Cair Leir. 
Cair Lirion. 
Wirall, tefte. Matth. Weft. 89J. 

23 Cam- C [Grantabric] 
bridge. ( Cair Graunt. 

24 Cair Vraach [peraduenture Burgh 
caftelL] 

2 5 Cair Cucurat 

26 Cair Draiton^ [now^ a (lender 
village.] 

27 Cair Celennon. 

28 Cair Megwaid. 

As for Cair Dorme (another whereof I read likewife) 
it ftood fomewhere vpon [the] Nene ip Huntingdon- 
ihire, but now vnknowne, (ith it was twife raced to the 
ground, firft by the Saxons, then by the Danes, fo that 
the mines thereof are [in thefe daies] not extant to be 
feene. And in like fort I am ignorant where ^ moft of 
them^ ftood, that are noted [with] the ftar. [I find in 
like fort mention of a noble citie called Alcluid, ouer 
and befide thefe afore mentioned, fometime builded by 
Ehracus of Britaine, as the fame goeth, and finallie 
deftroied by the Danes, about the yeare of Grace 870. 
It ftood vpon the banks of the riuer Cluda, to wit> 
betweene it and the blanke on the north, and the Lound 
lake on the weft, and was fometime march betweene 
the Britons and the Pidts, and likewife the Pi6b and the 
Scots ; neuer the lefle, the caftell (as I heare) dooth yet 
remaine, and hath beene fince well repared by the 
Scots, and called DomhrUtain or Dumbritton, fo that it 
is not an hard matter by thefe few words to find where 
Alcluid ftood. I could here, if leifure ferued, and haft of 
the printer [did ^] not require difpatch, deliuer the ancient 
names of fundrie other townes, of which Stafford in 



I I 



they 



* Not in orig. — F. 
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Soe HoTeden's 
Life of Hen. IL 



wJkm Alhane 
was nuirtyrrd 

was lefai in 
Britaint. 

St Albnn's was a 
finer town thau 
London. 



Notes from 
Matthew Paris 
about St 
Albon'B. 



time pad was called Stadtford, and therfore Tas I ge0e) Stafford. 

builded, or the name altered by the Saxons, Kinebanton • 

now Kimbalton. But if anie man be defirous to fee 

more of them, let him refort to Houeden in the life of 

Ilenrie the fecond, and there he ihall be fdrtlier fatiftied 

of his dcfire in this behalfe.] 

It lliould feeme when thofe ancient cities flouri- 

ihed, that the fame towne which we now call faint 

Albons, did mod of all excell : but cheefelie in the 

Romans time, and was [not onelie] nothing inferior to 

London it felfe, but rather preferred before it, bicaufe it 

was newer, and * made a Municipium ^ of the Romans, 

whereas the other was old and ruinous, and inhabited 

onelie by the Britons, [as the moft part of the Hand 

was alfo in thofe daies.] Good notice hereof alfo is to 

be taken by Matthew Paris, and others before him, out 

of whofe writings I haue thought good to note a few 

things, whereby the maiellie of this ancient citie may 

appeare vnto pofteritie, and the former eftate of Ver- 

lamcefter not lie altogither (as it hath doonc hitherto) 

raked vp in forgetf nines, through the negligence of fuch 

as might haue deferued better of their fuccellburs, by 

leauing the defcription tliercof in a booke by it felfe, 

fith manie particulars thereof were written to their 

hands, that now are loft and periilied. Tax-it us in the 

foureteenth booke of his hiftorie maketh mention of it, 

fliewing that in the rebellion of the Britons, the 

Romans there were miferablie diftrefled, Eailem ciades 

(faith he) municipio Verolamio fuit. And herevpon 

Nennius in his catalog of cities calleth it Cair municip^ 

as I before haue noted. Ptolome fpeaking of it, dooth 

place it among the CatyeucJdanes, but Antoninus 

maketh it one and twentie Italian miles from London, 

placing SuIIomaca nine mile from thence, whereby it is 

euident, that SuIIomaca ftood ^ neere to Barnet, if it 

were not the [verie] fame. Of the [old] compade of 

1 — ^ a colony ' Minucip ' stood rery 



Tadtosmen* 
tionait. 



SuIIomaca and 
Bamet all 
one, or not far 
in tMnder, 
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The diiferenoe 
between 'Muni- 
cipium ' and 
'ColoniaRo- 
manorum.' 



IlieBomani 

ave the 
luibitants of 
8t Alban'8 the 
whole freedom; 
of BomauA. 



' Municipium ' 



and 'Colonla' 
dufiu'd. 



A.D. 959-75 
Abbot Eldrad 
dug in the 
niiua of Vero- 
lamium. 



and found many 
pillare, door- 
Iramai^ 



the walles of Verolamium there is ^ now fmall knowledge 

to be had ^ by the mines, but of the beautie of the 

citie it felfe you (hall partlie vnderfland by that which 

followeth at hand, [after I haue told you for your 

better intelligence what Municipium Romanorum is: 

for there is great difference betweene that and Colonia 

Romanorum, fith Colonia alib traducitur a ciuitate Roma, 

but Municipes aliund^in ciuitatem v€uiuni,/uisque iurihus 

^ legihus viuunt : moreouer their foile is not changed 

into the nature of the Romane, but they liue in the 

iledfall freendihip and prote^on of the Romans, as did 

fomtime the Ceretes, who were the firft people which 

euer obteined that priuilege. The Britilh Verolamians 

therefore, hauing for their noble seruice in the warres 

deferued great commendations at the hands of the 

Romans, they gaue vnto them the whole freedome of 

Romans, whereby they were made Municipes, and 

became more free in truth than their Colonies could be. 

To conclude therefore, Municipium is a citie infran- 

chifed and indued with Roroane priuileges, without 

auie alteration of hir former inhabitants or priuileges; 

whereas a Colonic is a companie fent from Rome into 

anie other region or prouince, to poflefle either a citie 

newlie builded, or to replenifh the fame from whence 

hir former citizens haue beene expelled and driuen out. 

Now to proceed.] 

In the time of king Edgar it fell out, that one 

Eldred was abbat there 5 who being detirous to inlarge 

that houfe, it came into his mind to fearch about in the 

mines of Verolamium (which now was ouerthrowne by 

the furie of the Saxons & Danes) to fee if he might 

there come by anie curious peeces of worke, wherewith 

to garnilh his building taken in hand. To be fhort, he 

had no fooner begun to dig among the rubbis, but he 

found an exceeding number of pillers, peeces of an tike 

worke, threfliolds, doore frames, and fundrie otlier 

1 — 1 yet some mencjon 
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peeces of fine mafonrie for windowes and fuch like, window-frames 

verie conuenient for his purpofe. Of thefe alfo fome 

were of porphyrite (lone, fome of diuerfe kinds of ofporphyiy, 

marble, touch, and alabader, befide manie curious 

deuifes of hard mettall ; in finding whereof he thought devicoein 

himfelfe an happie man, and his fuccefle to be greatlie 

guided by S. Albane. Befides thefe alfo he found 

fundrie pillers of brafle, and fockets of latton, [alabafter piiiara of bnwg, 

sockets of 

and touch,] all which he laid afide by great heaps, utton, &c. 
determining in the end (I faie) to laie the foundation 
of a new abbaie j but God fo preuented his determina- 
tion, that death tooke him awaie, before his building 
was begun. After him fucceeded one Eadmerus, who Eadmorcanid 
followed ^ the dooings of Eldred to the vttermofl : and search in old 

VeroUmlnm, 

therefore not onlie perufed what he had left with great 
diligence, but alfo caufed his pioners to fearch ^yet Pp.192] 
further, within the old walles of Verolamium, where 
they not onelie found infinite [other] peeces of excel- 
lent workemanfhip, but came at the laft to certeine 
vaults vnder the ground, in which flood diuers idols, and and found thore 

idols and 

not a few altars, verie fuperflitiouflie and religiouflie altars,— 

adorned, as the pagans left them belike in time of 

neceffitie. Thefe images were of fundrie mettals, and the idols of gold, 

. • the altars 

fome of pure gold, their altars likewife were richlie ornamented,— 

couered, all which ornaments Edmerus tooke awaie, 

and not onelie conuerted them to other vfe in his 

building, but alfo deftroied an innumerable fort of other 

idols, whofe eflimation confifled in their formes, and 

fubflances could doo no feruice. He tooke vp alfo' 

fundrie curious pots, iugs, and crufes of (lone and wood and curiously 

wrought pota 

mod artificiallie wrought and earned, and that in fuch and jugs, 
quantitie, befides infinite (lore of fine houfliold llufFe, as 
if the whole furniture of the citie had beeue brought 
thither of purpofe to be hidden in thofe vaults. In pro- 
ceeding further, he tooke vp diuerfe pots of gold, filuer, iomeof grtd, 
braffe,* glafle [and earth,] whereof fome were filled fliwwith 
' prosequuted ' moreouer * brane and 
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Mhea of the 
Gentiles, like 
others found in 
a well at Mass- 
ingham about 
1678 A.D. 



Eadmer also 
found 2 books' 
of the Rites of 
the Gentiles, and 
the MartTrdom 
of St Alban. 

This soHHcUtk 
Uke a lie. 



Many beautiful 
remains have 
been lately 
found in old 
Verulam. 



The Thames 
never came up 
to St Alban'rt, 
but IheVorlume 
did and doos. 



It's now very 
•mall. 



with the afhes and bones of the gen tils, [the mouths 
being turned downewards (the like of which, but of 
finer earth, were found in great numbers alfo of late in 
a well at little Maffingham in Norffolke, of fix or eight 
gallons a peece, about the yeare i J78, and alfo in the 
time of Henrie the eight)] and not a few with the coines 
of the old Britons and Romane emperours. All which 
veflels the faid abbat brake into peeces, and melting 
the mettall, he referued it in Hke fort for the garnifhing 
of his church. 

He found likewife in a (lone wall two old bookes, 
whereof one conteined the rites of the gentils, about 
the facrifices of their gods, the other (as they now faie) 
the martyrdome of faint Albane, both of them written 
in old Brittifli letters, which, either bicaufe no man then 
lining could read them, or for that they were not 
woorth the keeping, were both confumed to aflies, 
fauing that a few notes were firft taken out of this later, 
concerning the death of their Albane. Thus much 
haue I thought good to note of the former beautie of 
Ferolamium, whereof infinite other tokens haue beene 
found fince that time, and diuerfe within the memorie 
of man, of palling workemaufhip, the like whereof 
hath no whers elfe beene feene in anie mines within 
the compaiTe of tliis ' He, either for coft or quantitie of 
ftulfe. 

Furthermore, whereas manie ^ are not afraid to faie 
that the Thames came fometimcs by this citie, indeed 
it is nothing fo ; but that the Verlume (afterward 
called Vere and the Mure) did and ^ dooth fo [ftill] 
(whatfoeuer GUilas talketh hereof, whofe books may be 
corrupted in that behalfe) there is yet euident proofe to 
be confirmed by experience. [For albeit that the riuer 
be now growne to be verie fmall, by reafon of the 
ground about it, which is higher than it was in old 
timCj yet it keepcth in maner the old courfe, and 
1 the ' dyuen • or 
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runneth betweene the old citie that was, and the new andnuw 

between the old 

towne that is (landing on Holmechirft crag, as I beheld to'^ ^^ the 
of late. Thofe places alfo which now are medow BtAibn'a 

Abbey meedowi 

beneath the abbaie, were fometimes a great lake, mere, were once a 

great lake. 

or poole, through which the faid riuer ran, and (as I 
read) with a verie fwift and violent courfe, wheras at 
this present it is verie flow, and of no fuch deapth as of 
ancient times it hath beene.] But ^ heare what mine 
author faith further of the fame.' As thofe aforfaid 
workemen digged in thefe ruines, they happened often- 
times vpon Lempet fliels, peeces of ruftie anchors, and Sd*VendMa 
keeles of great vefleLs^ wherevpon, fome by and by JhSi«,anciKw% 
gathered that either the Thames or fome arme of the fea 
did beat vpon that towne, not vnderflanding that thefe 
things might afwell happen in great lakes and meres, 
wherof there was one adioining to the north fide of the 
citie, which laie then [(as fome men thinke)] vnwalled, 
[but that alfo is falfe. For being there vpon occafion i was at st 

^^ Alban's last 

this fummer pafled, I faw fome remnant of the old eummer [i58«,) 

and flaw bow 

wals (landing in that place, which appeared to haue soUd the old 

... walla were, 

beene verie fubftantiallie builded j the ruines likewife 
of a greater part of them are to be feene running along 
by the old chappell hard by, in maner of a banke. 
Whereby it is euident that the new towne flaudeth 
cleane without the limits of the old, and that the bridge The old bridge 
whereof the hiftorie of S. Albane fpeaketh, was at the end of HaiUweii 
nether end of Halliwell (Ireet or there about, for fo the 
view of the place doth inforce me to coniefture.] This 
mere [(which the Latine copie of the defcription of 
Britaine, written of late by Humfrey Lhoid our countrie Humphrey 
man, calleth corruptlie Stagnum enaximum for Stagnum tannia.* 
maximumy] at the firft belonged to the king, and there- 
by OfFa in his time did reape no fmall commoditie. 
It continued alfo vntill the time of Alfrijc the feuenth 
abbat of that houfe, who bought it outright of the king 
then liuing, and by excefliue charges drained it fo 

* — ' thus standeth the caso 
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Abbot Alfrio 
dndnd the St 
Alban's Abbey 
lakeik 
Cher'for'iU'.) 



Iti name still 
remaina in Fiflh- 
pool St. 



I can't get the 
names of all our 
towns and 
villages. 



The names of 
our 26 Cities are 
theee. 



narrowlie, that within a while he left it drie [(fauing 
that he referued a chanell for the riuer to haue hir 
vfuall courfe, which he held vp with high bankes)] 
bicaufe there was alwaies contention betweene the 
moonks and the kings feruants, which fifhed on that 
water [vnto the kings behoofe.] 

In thefe daies therefore^ remaineth no maner 
mention of this poole, but onelie in one ftreet, which 
yet is called Fifhpoole ftreet, wherof this may fuffice 
for the refolution of fuch men, as fecke rather to yeeld 
to an inconuenience, than that their Gildas (hould 
feeme to miftake this riuer. 

Hauing thus digreifed to giue fome remembrance 
of the old eftate of Verolamium, it is now time to 
returne againe vnto my former purpofe. Certes I 
would gladlie fet downe, with the names and number 
of the cities, all the townes, and villages in England and 
Wales, [with their true longitudes and latitudes,] but 
as yet I cannot come by them in fuch order as I would : 
howbeit the tale of our cities is foone found by the 
bifhoprikes, fith euerie fee hath fuch prerogatiue giuen 
vnto it, as to beare the name of a citie, * & to vfe 
Regaleius within hir owne limits. Which priuilege alfo 
is granted to fundrie ancient townes in England, efpe- 
ciallie northward, where more plentie of them is to be 
found by a great deale tlian in the fouth. The names 
therefore of our cities are thefe : * 



London. 

Yorke. 

Canturburie. 

Winchefter, 

CairleiU. 

Durham. 

Elie. 

Norwich. 

Lincolne. 

I there 



r Worcefter. 

Glocefter. 

Hereford. 

Salisburie. 

Excefter, 

Bath. 

Lichfield. 

Briftow. 
^ Rochefter. 



1 



r Chefter. 
Chichefter, 
Oxford. 
Petcrborow. 
> i LandatFe. 
S. Dauids. 
Bangor. 
S. Afaph. 

»— «Ab 
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Wbofe particular plots and models with their de- liigtreFUns 

of our 26 Cities, 

fcriptions fliall infue, if it may be brought to paile, that if theCuttom 

*^ . are quick 

the cutters can make difpatch of them before this chro- enough, 
nologie^ be publilhed. Of townes and villages like- Many old towns 
wife thus much will I faie, that there were greater SredSJlp?* 
(lore in old time [(I meane within three or foure huu- ^^^ * 
dred yeare pafled)] than at this prefent. And this I 
note out of diuerfe records, charters, and donations 
(made in times pad vnto fundrie religious houfes, as 
Glairenburie, Abbandon, Ramfeie, Elie, and fuch like) 
and ^ whereof in thefe daies I find not fo much as the 
mines. Le Ian J, In fundrie places, complaineth like wife Jilf^"**'*^™ 
of the decaie of pari (lies in great cities and townes, 
miffing in fome, fix, or eight, or twelue churches [and 
morc^] of all which he giueth particular notice. For 
albeit that the Saxons builded manie townes and vil- 
lages, and the Normans well ^niore [at their firfl com- Pp^ 1931 
ming,] yet fince the firll [two] hundred yeares after the 
latter conquefl, they haue gone * fo faft againe to decaie, 
that the ancient number of them is verie much abated. 
Ranuiph the moonke of Chefler telleth of ffenerall R*nuljpbu» 

^ BKys thst ▲.!>. 

lurueie made in the fourth, [fi xteenth,& nineteenth] of 1070-86 
the reigne of William Conqueror, furnamed theBaftard, 
wherein it was found, that (notwithflanding the Danes 
had ouerthrowne a great manie) there were to the there wsr* 

in England 

number of 52000 townes, 4^002 pariih churches, and 62,000 towns, 

^ * and 45,000 

75000 knights fees, whereof the clcargie held 28015. parish churches. 

He addeth moreouer that there were diuerfe other 

buililcd fince that time, within the fpace of an hundred 

yeares after the comming of the Baftard, as it were in 

lieu or recompcnfe of thofe that William Rufus pulled 

downe for the eredion of his new forreft. [For by an 

old booke which I haue, and fometime written as it 

feemethbyanvndcrfliiriffeof Nottingham, I find.euen* ^erewi^ 

in the time of Edw, 4. 45120 parifli churches, and but ^^ churches. 

* hystory « that there were many townci and yillaget 

* gone againe • oriy, cuen 

HABRTSON. 17 
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Now, weVe not 
above 17,000 
towns and 
Tillages. 



linooln had 
once 62 parish- 
chiirdiea (38 for 
certainX but 
now has only 
24. 



This decay of 
houses 



comes from the 
eating-up of 
the poor by the 
rich. 



60216 knights fees, whereof the cleargie held as before 
28015, or at the leafl 28000 : for fo fmall is the differ- 
ence which he dooth feeme to vfe.] Howbeit, if I he 
aifertions of fuch as write in our time concerning this 
matter, either are or ought to be of anie credit in this 
behalfe, you fhall not find aboue 17000 townes and 
villages, [and 9210] in the whole, which is little more 
than a fourth part of the aforefaid number, if it be 
throughlie fcanned. 

[Certes this miftbrtune hath not onelie happened 
vnto our He & nation, but vnto mofl of the famous 
countries of the world heretofore, and all by the greedie 
defire of fuch as would liue alone and onelie to them- 
felues. And hereof we may take example in Candie, of 
old time called Creta, which (as Homer writeth) was 
called Hetacompolis, bicaufe it conteined an hundred 
cities, but now it is fo vnfurniflied that it may hardlie 
be called Tripoli^, Dlodorus Siculus faith, that Aegypt 
had once 18000 cities, which fo decaied in proceffe of 
time, that when Ptolomeus Lag us reigned, there were 
not aboue 3000 : but in our dales, both in all Afia & 
Aegypt this lelfer number (hall not verie readilie be ^ 
found. In time pad in Lincolne (as the fame goeth) 
there haue beene two and fiftie parilh churches, and 
good record appeareth for eight and thirtie : but now, if 
there be foure and twentie, it is all. This inconuenience 
hath growen altogither to the church by appropriations 
made vnto monafteries and religious houfes, a terrible 
canker and enimie to religion.] 

But to leaue this lamentable difcourfe of fo notable 
[and greeuous] an inconuenience, growing [(as I 
faid)] by incroching and ioining of houfe to houfe, and 
[laieng] land to land, whereby the inhabitants of * manie 
places of our^ counirie are deuoured and eaten ^ vp 
and thtir houfes either altogither pulled downe or 

* on'ff. he * — ' any 

' (ate 
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futfered to decaie by litle and litle/ although fometime Sometimes a 

poor man II I've 

a poore man peraduenture dooth dwell in one of them, — In a house tiu it 

' tumbles down ; 

who, not being able to repare it, futFereth it to fall 
downe, — & thereto thiuketh himfelfe verie friendlie dealt 
withall, if he may haue an acre of ground aflignedvnto and la lucky if 

he gets an acre 

him, whereon to keepe a cow, or wherein to fet cab- of ground for 

' his cow, or the 

bages, radillijs, parfneps, carrets, melons, pompons, or g»rden-«tuf! 

fuch like flul^'e, by which he and his poore houfehold J^xS^^rv***? 

liueth as by their principall food, lith they can doo no ^^pl^^^l'*^'^ 

better. And as for wheaten bread, they eat it when 

they can reach vnto the price of it, contenting them- 

felues in the meane time with bread made of otes or with oaten or 

barley bread. 

barleie : ^ a poore ellate God wot ! Howbeit, what care 
our gpreat iucrochers ? But in diners places where rich 
men dwelled fometime in good tenements, there be other house- 

sites are now 

now no houles at all, but hopyards, and Iheads for poles, or p^f°Jj •? *° 
peraduenture gardens, as we may fee in callell Heding- ^**°^ 
ham, and diuerfe other places. But to proceed.] 

It is fo, that our foile being diuided into champaine 
ground and woodland, the houfes of the firft lie vni- Ouroountry- 

" town houses are 

formelie builded in euerie towne togither, with llreets i"»treeta: 

^ ' the woodland 

and lanes; wheras in the woodland countries (except ono««^d 

here and there in great market townes) they fland 

fcattered abroad, each one dwelling in the midd of his 

owne occupieng. And as in 'manie and mod great 

market townes,^ there are commonlie three hundred Market-towns 

or foure hundred families or manfions/^ two thoufand families; 

communicants, or peraduenture more: fo in the other, 40to60, 

[whether they be woodland or champaine,] we lind not 

often aboue fortie,^ fifiie, [or three fcore] houfeholds^ 

and two [or three] hundred communicants, whereof 

the greateft part neuertheleire are verie poore folkes, mainly Teiy 

oftentimes without all maner of occupieng, fith the 

* See on this my Ballad.'* from MSS. i. ; Mr Cowpor*8 edition of Lift in Tudor 
Englandy Four Suppiicatmis, and Crowley's SeUct jrorka^ for the Early English 
Text Soc. ; More's Utopia, &c. — F. 

' See above, p. 163. — F. '— » eury one of the first 

* mansion houses » fortie or 
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All the groiind 
of some parishes 
is in I, 2, or 3 
meu's kinds. 



Some Luidlords 
pull down :Ul 
the poor fnlks' 
houses in a 
town. 



But this tnakes 
the retnaining 
iuhabitauta puy 
heavier taxes. 



Once a tax of 

£1 13«. was 
Bhor'd by 60 
houso-holdurs, 
but now by 4 
only. 



Increase of 
Poverty. 



The liAnd never 
aofull. 



ground of the parilh is * gotten vp into a few mens 
hands^ yea fometimes inlo the tenure of [one] two or 
three, whereby the reft arc compelled, either to be hired 
feruants vnto the other, or elfe to beg their bread in 
miferie from doore to doore. 

[There are fome (faith Leland) which are not fo 
fauourable when they haue gotten fuch lands, as to let 
the houfes remaine vpon them to the vfe of the poore ; 
but they will compound with the lord of the foile to 
pull them downe for altogither, faieng that ' if they did 
let them ftand, they lliould but toll beggers to the 
towne, therby to furcharge the reft of the parifti, & laie 
more burden vpon them.* But, alas ! thefe pitifull men 
fee not that they themfelues hereby doo laie the great- 
eft log vpon their neighbors necks. For (ith the prince 
dooth commonlie loofe nothing of his duties accuftom- 
able to be paid, tlie reft of the pariftiioners that re- 
maine, muft anfwer and beare them out : for they 
plead more charge other waies, faieng ; ** I am charged 
alreadie with a light horlTe ; I am to anfwer in this 
fort, and after that maner." And it is not yet altogither 
out of knowledge, that where the king had feuen 
pounds thirteene fliillings at a tafke gathered of fiftie 
wealihie houfeholders of a parilh in England : now a 
gentleman hauing three parts of the towne in his 
owne hands, foure houfliolds doo beare all the aforefaid 
paiment, or elfe Leland is deceiued in his Comment- 
aries, I'll, 13. latelie come to my hands, which thing he 
efpeciallie noted in his trauell ouer this He. A com- 
mon plague & enormittie, both in the hart of the land, 
and likewife vpon the coafts. Certes] a great number 
complaine of the increafe of pouertie,- [laiengthe caufe 
vpon God, as though he were in fault for fending fuch 
increafe of }>eople, or want of wars that ftiould con- 
fume them, affirming that the land was neuer fo full, 
&c :] but few men doo fee the vc rie root from whence it 

^ is often * See aT>ovc, p. 213.— F. 
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dooth proceed. Yet the Romans found it out, when The Romans 

. . . wiHely refuB'd to 

they florifhed, and therefore prefcribed limits to euerie let any man 

hold too much 

mans tenure and occupieng. Homer commendeth land. 
Achilles for ouerthrowing of fine and twentie cities: 
but in mine opinion Ganges is much better preferred by 
Suidas for building of three fcore in Inde, where he 
did plant himfelfe. I could (if need required) fet 
downe in this place tlie number of religious houfes and 
monafteries, with the names of their founders, that haue 
beene in this Hand : but fith it is a thing of fmall im- 
portance, I pafle it ouer as impertinent to my purpofe. 
Yet herein I will commend fundrie ^ of the monaflicall i praiae th« 

Monks for 

votaries, efpeciallie moonkes, for that they were authors building tcno- 

*■ ^ ments near their 

of manie goodlie borowes and endwares, neere vnto Monaateriea. 

their dwellings, although otherwife they pretended to 

be men feparated from the world. But alas ! their 

couetous minds, one waie in inlarging their reuenues, 

and carnall intent an other, appeered herin too too 

much. For, being bold from lime to time to vifit their But they often 

„ . tumd their 

tenants, they wrought oft ^ great wickedneiTe, and made [»p. imj 
thofe endwares little better than brodelhoufes, efpecial- ^JJib^i**?*** 
lie where nunries were farre otF, or elfe no fafe accefle ^H^^J^^^ 

' tney nacl no 

vnto them. But what doo I fpend my time in the to^^^to!"***" 

rehearfall of thefe filthineifes ? Would to God the 

memorie of them might perilh with the malefa6tors ! 

Aly purpofe was alfo at the end of this chapter to haue I can't give the 

' *^ * ' numbers of 

fet downe a table of the parifh churches and market Market-towns 

' and Pariah- 

townes thorough out all England and Wales : but fith ^ore tSu^ia 
I can not performe the fame as I would, I am forced * ■*»i'** 
to giue ouer my purpofe : yet by thefe few that infue 
you Ihall eafilie fee what order I would haue vfed 
according to the fhires, [if I might haue brought it to 
pafTe]. 

^ manye ' inforced 
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The Market- 
towns and 
FftriflhesinlS 
Shires of Euff- 
kiuL ^ 



S/iires. 


Market townes. 


Middlefex. 


3 


l^ondon within the 


walles, and without 


S.irrie. 


6 


Suirex. 


i8 


Kent. 


'7 


Cambridge. 


4 


Bedford. 


9 


Huntingdi>n. 


5 


Rutland. 


2 


Barkefliire. 


II 


Northhampton. 


10 


Buckingham. 


II 


Oxford. 


lO 


Southhampton. 


i8 


Dorfet. 


^9 


Norffolke. 


26 


Suffblke. 


25 


£irex. 


18 



Parlflies, 

13 
120 

140 
3Ji 

398 

163 

13 

78 

47 

326 
196 
216 
248 

279 
625 

575 
415^ 



Castles not 
needed in 
England. 



Of caftels and holds. 

Chap. 14.2 

[ TT T hath beene of long time a queflion in con- 
trouerfie, and not yet determined, whether holds 
and callels, neere cities, or anie where in the 
hart of common-wealths, are more profitable or hurt- 
full for the benefit of the countrie? Neuertheles it 
feemeth by our owne experience, that we here in Eng- 




* And these I had of a friende of myne, by ^hosc traucyle and hp maisters 
excessine charges I doubt not, but my country men eare long shall see all Englande 
set foorth in sooerall shyres after the same manner that Ortelius hath dealt wyth 
other countries of tbe mayne, to the great bcnefite of our nation and euerlasting 
fame of tbe aforesayde parties. 

* In tbe 1677 ed. this forms cbap. 8 of Book 2.— F. 
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land fiippofe them altogither vnneedfull. This alfo is casties— the 

owners of uicm 

apparaiit by the teflimonie of fundrie writers, that they —have been the 

- ruin of many a 

haue beene the ruine of raaiiie a noble citie. Of old city. 

Salilburie, I fpeake not; of Auwarpe, I faie nothing 

more than of fundrie other, whereof fome alfo in my 

time neuer ceafe to incroch vpon the liberties of the 

cities adioining, thereby to hinder them what and 

wherin they may. For my part, I neuer read of anie 

cailell that did good vnto the citie abutting theron, but 

onelie the capitoll of Rome : and yet but once good 

vnto the fame, in refpe6t of the nine times whereby it 

brought it into danger of vtter ruine and confiifion. 

Arijlotle vtterlie denieth that anie caflle at all can be 

profitable to a common wealth well gouerned. Timo- 

theus of Corinthum affirmeth, that a caflle in a common a Castie in a 

Commonwealth 

wealth is but a breeder of tyrants. Pyrhus king of la a breeder of 

tyrants. 

Epire being receiued alfo on a time into Athens, among 
other courtefies fhewed vnto him, they led him alfo 
into their caftell of Pallas, who at his departure gaue 
them great thanks for the freendlie intertainment ; but 
with this item, that ' they fhould let fo few kings come 
into the fame as they might ; leafl (faith he) they teach 
you to repent too late of your great gentlenefTe.' Cede- Caietaaua's 

* Common' 

tanus, in his common-wealth, hath finallie no liking of wealth,' Bk 8. 
them, as appeereth in his eight booke of that mofl 
excellent treatife. But what haue I to deale whether 
they be profitable or not, fith my purpofe is rather to 
fhew what plentie we haue of them, which I will per- 
forme, fo tar as fhall be needfull ?] 

There haue beene in times pafl, great flore of caflels Oreat store of 
& places of defenfe within the realme of England, of £r^^*^ 
which fome were builded by the Britons, manie by the 
Romans, Saxons, and Danes, but mofl of all by the 
barons of tlie realme, in & about the time of kins: Most about 

^ Btei^ian's time. 

Stephan, who licenced each of them to build fo manie 
as ^them lifled^ vpon their owne demeafnes, hoping 

t — 1 they would 
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Henry the 
tkireCe also 
raised diuert. 



Hanxyll. 



Isrelld 1100 
of hisBaroniT 



And since, 
many have 
decayd. (See 
* Ballads from 
1IS8./ 1 94.) 



^ereare very 
few castlee now 
kept up, except 
on our coasts 
and Marches. 



Henry VIII. 
repairdmany 



thereby that they would haue imploied their vfe to his 
aduantage and commoditie. But finallie, when he faw 
that they were rather fortified againft himfelfe in the 
end, than vfed in his defenle, he repented all too late of 
his inconfiderate dealing, fith now there was no remedie • 
but by force for to fubdue tbem. After his deceafe, 
king Henrie the fecond came no fooner to the crowne, 
but he called to mind the inconuenience which his 
predeceiTour had fuffered, and he himfelfe might in time 
fuflaine, by thofe fortifications. Therefore, one of the 
firfl things he did, was an attempt to race and deface 
the mod part of thefe holds. Certes he thought it 
better to hazard the meeting of the enimie now and 
then in the plaine field, than to Hue in perpetuall feare 
of thofe houfes, and the rebellion of his lords vpon 
euerie light occafion conceiued, who then were full fo 
ftrong as he, if not more flrong ; and that made them 
the readier to withftand and gainefaie manie of thofe 
proceedings, which he and his fucceflburs from time to 
time intended. Herevpon therefore he caufed more 
than eleuen hundred of their [faid] cartels to be raced 
and ouerthrowne, whereby the power of his nobilitie was 
not a little reftreined. Since that time alfo, not a few 
of thofe which remained, haue decaied [partlie by the 
commandement of Henrie the third, and partlie] of 
themfelues, [or by conuerfion of them into the dwell- 
ing houfes of noble men, their martiall fronts being 
remooued :] fo that at this prefent, there are verie 
few or no cartels at all mainteined within England, 
fauing onelie vpon the coarts and marches of the countrie 
for the better keeping backe of the forren enimie, when 
foeuer he ftiall attempt to enter and aunoie vs. 

The mort prouident prince that euer reigned in this 
land, for the fortification thereof againrt all outward 
enimies, was the late prince of famous memorie, king 

Henrie the eight, who,^ befide that he repared mort of 

1 sith 
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fuch as were alreadie (landing,^ builded fundrie out of 

the ground. For, hauiiig fhaken oft' the more than And seeing 

danger 

feruile yoke of* popilh tyrannie, and efpieng that the from the Pope, 

the ESmperor, 

• eniperour was offended for his diuorce from queene andthe Kings 

'^ ^ of Franco and 

Catharine his aunt, and thereto [vnderftanding] that Scotland, 

the French king had coupled the Dolphin his fonne 

with the popes neece, and maried his daughter to the 

king of Scots, (whereby he had caufe more iuftlie to 

fufped, than fafeJie to truft, auie one of them all, as 

Lambert faith,) he determined to ftand vpon his owne 

defenfe ; and therefore, with no fmall fpeed, and like „ ,„„ 

Henry VIII. 

charge, he builded fundrie blockehoufes, caftels, and buutcaatiea, 

° ' Ac on hia fron- 

platformes vpon diuerfe frontiers of his realme, but ***"• 
chiellie the eaft and foutheall parts of Fngland, where- in thexe Hayes 

thi. coast of 

by (no doubt) he did verie much qualifie the conceiued Nor/oike it tkt 

^ • ' weakest as may 

grudges of his aduerfaries, and vtterlie put off" their '^Jtf^^ f^ 
haftie purpofe of inualion. [But would to God he had '^ndjtker pLcet 

* * •- 0/ tits same, 

caft his eare toward Haruiih, and the coafts of Norffblke 

and Suftblke, where nothing as yet is doone ! albeit 

there be none fo fit and likelie places for the enimie to 

enter vpon, as in thofe parts, where, at a ftill fea they 

may touch vpon the lliore, and come to land, without 

refiftance.] And thus much brieflie for my purpofe at 

this prefent. For T need not to make anie long dif- 

courfe of ca^llels, fith it is not the nature of a good [3 p. 195] 

Enghfhman to regard to be caged vp as in a coope, and Englishmen 

don't want to be 

hedged m with none wals, but rather to meet with his coopt up in 

stone walla. 

enimie in the pkine field at handftrokes, where he may Th«y Uke to 

^ ' ^ fight in the 

trauaife his ground, choofe his plot, and vfe the benefit JSJIJ***^*® 

of funne fhine, wind and weather, to his bed aduan- 

tage & commoditie. \_Ifocrates alfo faith that towres, 

walles, bulworkes, foldiers, and plentie of armour, are [T^^^sf*ee^ 

* iffJktMg'domes.] 

not the bell keepers of kingdomes 5 but fi-eends, loue of 
fubie6ts, & obedience vnto martiall difcipline; which 
they want that (hew themfelues either cruell or couet- 
ous toward their people.] As for thofe tales that go of 
* standing he ' of tbe 
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The brag^ of the 
relKil Hugh 
Bigot, 



that If he were 
in his Castle 
ho 'd not care a 
button for 
Henry HI., ia 
all gammon. 



Bigot's Castles 
of Bungay and 
Framl^gham 
were over- 
thrown by 
Henry IIL 



Many old 
Camps in Eng- 
land. 



Of 2 special 

ones, 

IT/u wandUs im 

time p€ut werg 

calUd wittdies. ] 

Oogmagog Hills, 
near Cambridge, 
were calld 
Winterbury 
Hills. 



The second, 2 
miles from 
Colme, was 
oalld by the 
Welsh, 'Cair 
Carador.' 



Beflon caftell, how it (hall faue all England on a daie, 
and likewife the brag of a rebellijus baron in old time 
[named Hugh Bigot], that faid in contempt of king 
Henrie the third,^ [and about the fiftith yeare of his 
reigne :] 

If I were in my caftell of Bungeie, 

Vpon the water of IFaueneie, 

I wold notfet a button by the king of Cockneie 

I repute them but as toies j the firft meere vaine, the 
(econd fondlie vttered (if anie fuch thing were faid), as 
manie other words are, and haue beene, fpoken of like 
holds (as Wallingford, &c :) but now growen out of 
memorie, and with fmall lofle not heard of among the 
common fort. [Certes the caftell of Bungeie was ouer- 
throwen by the aforefaid prince, the fame yeare that he 
ouerthrew the walles and caftell of Leircefter, alfo the 
caftels of Trefke and Malefar, apperieining to Roger 
Mowbraie, and that of Fremlingham belonging like- 
wife to Hugh Bigot, wherof in the chronologie follow- 
ing you may read at large. I might here in hke fort 
take occafion to fpeake of fundrie ftrong places where 
camps of men haue lien, and of which we haue great 
plentie here in England in the plaine fields : but I 
palfe ouer to talke of any fuch needleife difcourfes. 
This neuerthelelfe concerning two of them is not to be 
omitted, to wir, that the one neere vnto Cambridge, nofw 
Gogmagogs hill, was called Windleburie before time, as 
I read of late in an old pamphlet. And to faie the 
truth, I haue often heard them named Winterburie 
hilles, which ditference may eafilie grow by corruption 
of the former word : the place likewife is verie large 
and ftrong. The fecond is to be feene in the edge of 
Shropftiire about two miles from Colme, betweene two 
riuers, the Clun or Colunus, and the Tew'e otherwife 
named Themis, wherevnto there is no accefle but at one 

1 third as I gesie 
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place. The Welfhmen call it Cair Carador, and they 
are of the opinion, that Caradtatus king of the Sillures 
was ouercome there byOftorius, at fuch time as he fled 
to Cartimanda queene of the Brigants for fuccour, 
who betraied him to the Romans, as you may fee in 
Taciius,] 



Of palaces belonging to 

the prince.^ 
Chap. 15.^ 

IT lieth not in me to fet down exadlie the num- l^*^^^ ™« 
to deacribe 
ber & names of the palaces belonging to the SjUJp^j!^ 
prince, nor to make anie defcription of hir 
graces court, fith my calling is, and hath beeue fuch, as 
that I haue fcarfelie prefumed to peepe in at hir gates : i>e hardly 

* ' dar'd peep in at 

much lefle then haue I aduentured to fearch out and her gates. 

know the edate of thofe houfes, and what magnificent 

behauiour is to be feene within them. Yet thus much 

will I laie generallie of all the houles and honours 

• perteining to hir maieflie,' that they are builded either Herhouaesare 

of stone or 

of fquare flone or bricke, or elfe of both. And thervnto, brick, 
although their capacitie and hugenelle be not fo mon- not so huge as 

, foreign prinoae', 

Ibous, as the like of diuerfe forren princes are to be 
feene in the maine, [and new found nations of the 
world:] yet are they fo curious, neat, and commodious but as neat and 

-■ -^ ^ . weU aituatod aa 

as any of them, both for conuciance * of oflfices and "ny o* tbem. 

lodgings, and excellencie of (ituation, which is not the 

leaft thing to be confidered of [in building], Thofe 

that were builded before the time of king Henrie the PtOaces before 

eight, reteine to thefe dales the (hew and image of the in the old Htyie. 

ancient kind of workemanfhip vfed in this land: but 

fuch as he eredted [after his owne deuife (for he was 

nothing inferiour in this trade to Adrian the emperour 

* and court of Englande > In 1677 ed. this forms Cbap. 9 of Book 2. — F. 
' — ' appertaining unto hir grace ^ conneighannce 
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[Kitt^ Hen. 8. 
nat ittferwr to 
Adrian and 
yustiniaH.I 



Best masonry in 
Hen. VIII.'B 
time. 

Ellabethan 
buildings are 
more like pajwr 
firork. 



Henry VIII/s 
are better. 



Q. Elizabeth's 
Palaces. 

Baynard's 
Castle, in 
Loudun, 



with the Tower 
Royal there. 



white kali. 



Durham Place. 



Qomerset Place. 



and Juflinian the lawgiuer)] doo reprefent another 
maner of paterne, which, as they are fuppofed to excell 
all the refl that he found Handing in this realme, fo 
they are and fhall be a perpetuall prefident vnto thofe 
that doo come after, to follow in their workes and 
buildings of importance. Certes mafonrie did neuer 
better flourilh in England than in bis time. And albeit 
that in thefe daies there be maniegoodliehoufes erected 
in the fundrie quarters of this Hand ; yet they are rather 
curious to the eie [like paper worke,] than fubftantiall 
for continuance : whereas fuch as he did fet vp, excell 
in both, and therefore may iuftlie be preferred [farre] 
aboue all the refl. -The names of thofe which come 
now to my remembrance, [and are as yet referued to 
hir maiefties onelie vfe at pleafure] are thefe : [for of 
fuch as are giuen awaie I fpeake not, neither of thofe 
that are vtterlie decaied, as Bainards cadell in London 
builded in the daies of the Conquerour by a noble man 
called William Bainard, whofe wife Inga builded the 
priorie of litle Donemow in the daies of Henrie the 
firfl ; neither of the tower roiall there alfo, &c : fith I 
fee no caufe wherefore I Ihould remember them and 
manie of the like, of whofe verie mines I haue no 
certeine knowledge. Of fuch I faie therfore as I eril 
mentioned, we haue] firfl of all. White hall at the wefl 
end of London (which is taken for the mofl large & 
principall of all the refl) was [firfl a lodging of the 
archbifhops of Yorke, then pulled downe,] begun by 
cardinall Woolfeie, and [tinallie] inlarged and finifhed 
by king Henrie the eight. * [By eafl of this flandeth 
Durham place, fometime belonging to the bilhops of 
Durham, but conuerted alfo by king Henrie the eight 
into a palace roiall, & lodging for the prince. Of 
Summerfet place I fpeake not, yet if the firfl beginner 
thereof (I meane the lord Edward, the learned and 
godlie duke of Summerfet) had lined, I doubt not but 

> Neere unto y ii 
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it Ihould haue beene well fiuifhed and brought to a somenet iinoe 

, , . 1. 1 1 1 I • /• iB left unfiiiinht 

iiimptuoas end : but as vntimelie death tooke him irom as when the 

. ii/^«r/-i Protector 

that houle & from vs all, fo it prooued the ftaie of- fuch Somerset died. 

proceeding as was intended about it. Wherby it com- 

meth to palFe that it llandeth as he left it. Neither 

will I remember the Tower of London, which is rather The Tower of 

an annorie and houfe of munition, and therevnto a rather an 

armoury and 

place for the fafekeeping of offendors, than a palace ^^'^ **»»» « 
roiall for a king or queene to foiournj in. Yet in Queen to !!▼• 
times pad I find th.it Bel line held his aboad there, and 
therevnto extended the lite of his palace in fuch wife, 
that it llretched oner the Broken wharfe, and came 
further into the citie, in fo much that it approched 
neere to Belli nes gate, & as it is thought, fome of the BiUingagfate. 
ruines of his houfe are yet extant, howbeit patched vp 
and made warehoufes in that tra6t of ground in our 
times.] S. James, fometime a nonrie, [was] builded s. yamfs. 
ahb ^ by the fame prince. Hir grace hath alfo Oieland, ouian,/. 
Alhridge, Hatfield, Hauering, Enueeld, [Eltham, Lang- Askrid^. 
leie,] Richmond [builded by Henrie the fifi], Hampton Enueeld. 
court (begun fomeiime by cardinall Woolfeie, and Hamptim. 
iinilhed ,by hir father), and therevnto Woodftocke, ^,ml^J^' 
ereded by king ^ Henrie the firll,^ in which the queenes [*pawj ^ 
maiellie dclighteth greatlie to foiourne, notwithflanding 
that in time pall it was the place of [a parcell of] hir 
captiuitie, when it pleafed God to trie hir by affliction 
and calamitie. 

Forftrength, Windlefor or Winfor is fuppofed to be wudsor, 
the cheefe, a caftell builded in time pad by king Arthur, " "^^"^ 
[or before him by Aruiragus,] as it is thought, and 
repared by Edward the third, who ere6ted alfo a notable Edw. in. iwiiit 

a College there. 

college there. After him, diuerfe of his fuccefTours 
haue bellowed exceeding charges vpoii the fame, which . 

notwithftanding are farre furmounted by the queenes 
maieftie now lining, who hath appointed huge fummes 
of monie to be emploied vpon the ornature and alter- 
^ likewise ' seconde 
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Q. EllMbeth has 
■pent hug« 
sums on altor- 
ing Windsor 
Cutle. 

Modem build- 
ing. 



Gre*nn»ick. 
CMtle 



oaUd<Pl« 
■anoe.' 
Perfected by 
the masonry- 
Phceniz, Henxy 
VIII. 



Dart/ord. 



(once a nun- 
nery.) 



Eltham. 



In tummer 
when the 
Queen makes 
her Progresses, 
to right poor 
folks wrongs, 
every noble- 
man s house is 
hers. 



O/iht cpuri, 

Q. Elisabeth's 
Coiul is one of 
the most ru- 
nownd in 
Europe. 



ation of the mould, according to the forme of building 
vfed in our daies, [which is more for pleafure, than for 
either profit or fafegard.] Such alfo hath beene the 
eftimation of this place, that diuerfe kings haue not 
onelie beene interred there, but alfo made it the chiefe 
houfe of aflemblie, and creation of the knights of 
the honorable order of the garter, than the which there 
is nothing in this land more magnificent and llatelie. 

Greenowich was tirft builded by Humfreie duke of 
Glocerter, vpon the Thames lide foure miles eaft from 
London, in the time of Henrie the lixt, and called 
Pleafance. Afterwards it was greatlie inlarged by king 
Edw. 4. garnilhed by king Hen. 7. and finallie made 
perfe6t by king Hen. 8. the onelie Phenix of his time 
for line and curious mafonrie. 

Not farre from this is Dartford, and not much 
didant alfo from the fouthfide of the ^ faid ftreame, fom- 
time a nonnerie [builded by Edward the third], but 
now a verie commodious palace, wherevnto it was alfo 
conuerted by K. Henrie the eight. Eltham (as I take 
it) was builded by king Henrie the third, if not before. 
There are belide thefe, moreouer, diuerfe other. But 
what Ihall I need to take vpon me to repeat all, and 
tell what houfes the queenes maieftie hath ? lith all 
is hirs ; and when it pleafeth hir in the fummer feafon 
to recreat hir felfe abroad, and view the eftate of the 
countrie. [and heare the complaints of hir poore com- 
mons iniuried by hir vniufl officers or their fubflitutes,] 
euerie noble mans houfe is hir palace, where Ihee con- 
tinueth during pleafure, and till ihee returne agaiue to 
fome of hir owne, in which the remaineth fo long as 
pleafeth hir. 

The court of England, which neceflarilie is holden 
alwaies where the prince lieih, is in thefe daies one of 
the moft renowmed and magnificent courts * that are to 
be found in Europe. For whether you regard the rich 
» that * For her Household in 1600-1, sec H, Ord,, p. 281.— F. 
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and infinit furniture of houfeholcl, order of officers, or 

^he interteinenient of fuch ftrangers as dailie refort vnto 

the fam'*, you fliall not find mauie equall therevnto 

much lefle one excelling it in anie maner of w ife. I 

might here (if I would, or had fufficient difpofition of 

matter conceiued of the fame,) make a large difcourfe 

of fuch ^ honorable ports, of fuch graue councellors, and 

noble perfonages, as giue their dailie attendance vpon 

the queenes maieflie there. I could in like fort fet EUsabeth'a 

Maids of 

foorth a fiugular commendation of the vertuous beautie, Honour. 

or beautifull vertues of fuch ladies and gentlewomen as 

wait vpon hir perfon, betweene whofe amiable counte- Their loveabie 

*■ ' faoea and oostly 

nances and cortlinv?ir<? of attire, there feemeth to be fuch attir«. 
a dailie conflict and contention, as that it is verie diffi- 
cult for me to geffe, whether of the twaine (hall beare 
awaie the preheminence. This further is not to be 
omitted, to the fineular commendation of both forts ^V«*<wr. 

° tiers the bett 

and fexes of our courtiers here in England, that there JS^J^J^'f' 

are verie few of them, which haue not the vfe and (kill 

of fundrie fpeaches, befide an excellent veine of writin? They know 

'' ^ languagea, and 

before time not regarded. [Would to God the reft of ^^^ ^®"» *^- 

their Hues and conuerfations were correfpondent to thefe 

gifts ! for as our common courtiers (for the moft part) 

are the beft lerned and indued with excellent gifts, fo 

are manie of them the worft men when they come The men are 

lloenUoue and 

abroad, that anie man ihall either heare or read of] *»d- 

Trulie it is a rare thing with vs now, to heare of a 

Ci)urtier which hath but his owne language. And to 

faie how many gentlewomen and ladies there are, that 

befide found knowledge of the Greeke and Latine qJ^^^®^ 

toongs, are thereto no lelTe (kilfull in the Spanifh, [SSJU^f^S^ 

Italian, and French, or in fome one of them, it refleth 

not in me : fith 1 am perfuaded, that as the noble men And noblemen 

^ aurpaiBthem. 

and gentlemen doo furmount in this behalfe, fo thefe 

come verie little or nothing at all behind them for their 

parts : which induftrie, God continue, [and accomolilh 

that which otherwife is wanting !] 

Mho 
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Old Court-Udics Befide tliefe things, I could in like fort let downe 

work, apii), ^ ** 

the waies and meanes, wherby our ancient ladies of the 
court doo Ihun and auoid idleneffe, fome of them exer- 
cifing their fingers with the needle, other in caulworke, 
diuerfe in fpinniug of filke, fome in continuall reading 
■^d read the either of the holie fcriptures, or hiflories of our owne or 

Bible or Hi»- * 

Tories, forren nations about vs, [and diuerfe in writing vohimes 

and write or of their owiie, or tran Hating of other mens into our 

translate. _ 

The young EiiffUfh and Latine t()()ng,M whileft the yoongeft ^ fort 

Ladies pLiy ^ . , • , . 

music for re- in the meauc time applie their lutes, citharnes, pricke- 

creation in their /' , ' 

leisure time. fong, and all kind of mufike, which they vfe onelie for 
recreation^ fake, when they haue leifure, and are free 
from attendance vpon the queenes maiellie, or fuch as 
they belong vnto. [How manie of the eldell fort alfo 

Old Ladies are are (kilfull in furffcrie and diftillation of waters, beiide 

•killdin . 

surgery and fundric Other artiliciall praftifes perteini ng to the or- 

medicine. 1 •*• 

nature and commendations of their bodies, I might (if 
I lifted to deale furl her in this behalfe) eafilie declare, 
but I paife ouer fuch maner of dealing, leaft I fhould 
feeme to glauer, and currie fauour with fome of them. 
Neuerthelefle this I will generallie faie of them all, that 
as ech of them are cuning in fomthing wherby they 
keepe themfelues occupied in the court, fo there is in 
maner none of them, but when they be at home, can 
And every Lady helpe to fupplie the ordinaric want of the kitchen with 

con cook choice ^ ,- , ,. ,,1 /• .1 • j •/• 

dishes, mainly a number of delicat diihes of their owne deuinng, 

after Portuguese ., . , . 1 r r ii 

recipes. wherein the Portingall is their cheete counlellor, as lome 

of them are moft commonlie with the clearke of the 
kitchen, who vfeth (by a tricke taken vp of late) to giue 
Bills of Fare or in a breefe rehearfall of fuch and fo manie diilies as are 
bS^t iii?* to come in at euerie courfe throughout the whole feruice 
caiid Memorials, >» the dinner or fupper while : which bill fome doo call 
Billets, or memoriall, other a billet, but fome a fillet, bicaufe 

» 1 BTippoee that Sir Thomas More, and Henry VIIT., and Lady Jane Grey'i 
parents began « the higber education of women ' in England, by having their 
daughters properly taught. On * Education in Early England ' see my Forewords 
(tho" sadly imperfect) to the Babeet Book.—¥. 

t youn^'iT * recreation and solace 
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fuch are commonlie hanged on the file, and kept by the 

ladie or gentlewoman vuto fome other purpofe. But 

whither am I digrefled ?] 

I might finallie defcribe the large allowances in 

offices, and yearelie liueries, and therevnto the great i pass over the 

plentie of gold and filuer plate, the feuerall peeces household pay- 
ments and her 
whereof are commonlie fo great and maffie, and the plate. [See 

* Queen Elim- 

quantitie therof fo abundantlie feruing all the houfhold, beth'i annual 

expence, civil 

that [(as I fuppofe) Cyniras, Crefus, and Craflus had andmiutarv' 
not the like furniture : naie] if Midas were now liuing 'Household 

-• ° Ordinances/ 

& once againe put to his choife, I thinke he could aike P- ^*}^J f^^ 
no more, or rather not halfe fo much as is there to be ^*l^li?i*^/' 

p. 2ol-2vo.J 

feene and vfed. But I paffe ouer to make fuch need- 
lefle difcourfes, refoluing my felfe, that euen in this 
alfo, [as in all the refl] the exceeding mercie and louing Ood's goodness 

_ , , has ffiven us 

kindneffe of God dooth wonderfullie appeere towards much. 

vs, in that he hath fo largelie indued vs with thefe his 

fo ample benefits. 

In fome great princes courts [beyond the feas. Some beyond- 
sea oourti ara 
& which euen for that caufe are likened vnto hell by 

diuerfe learned writers that haue fpent a great part 

of their time in them, as Henricus Cornelius Agrip' 

pa, one (for exaniple) who in his epiftle Ad aulicum 

queri}dam, faith thus : An non in inferno es amice, qui es t'p- 1»7] 

in aula, vhi dcemonum hahitatio eji, qui illic fuis artibus Agrippaf ^ 

humana itch effigie regnant, atque vhi fcelerum fchola 

ejl, ksf animarum ia6lura ingens, ac quicquid vfpiam eJi 

perjldia ac dolt, quicquid crudelitatis ^ inclemeniia, guic- so utterly bad 

, ^ ^ and vicious are 

quid effrcenatcB fuperhice, ^ rapacis auaricite, quicquid they. 
ohfcena lihidinis,f(ediffimas impudicitia*, quicquid nefanda 
impietatis, ^ morum pejfimorum, totum illic aceruatur 
cumulatiffim}, vhijlupra, rapius, incejius, adulteria,prin' 
cipum ^ nolilium ludi funt, vhi faftus ^ tumor, ir'a, 
liuor, fceddque cupido cum focijs fuis imperauit,vl'i crimi" 
num omnium procella virtutumque omnium Inenarrahile 
naufragium, tsfc. In fuch great princes courts (I faie)] 
it is a world to fee what lewd behauiour is vfed among 

HAERTSON. 18 
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Tiie shocking diuerfe of thofe that refort vnto the fame, and what 

vires of foreign - . , . i /• t • 

couru whoredome, fwearing, ribaldrie, atheilme, dicing, card- 

ing, carovvfing, drunkennefle, gluttonie, quareling, and 
fuch like inconueniences doo dailie take hold, and fome- 
times euen among thofe, in whofe eftates ' the like ^ 
behauiour is leall conuenient [(whereby their taike is 
verified, which fay that the^ thing increafeth and groweth 
in the courts of princes, fauing vertue, which in fuch places 
dooth languilh and dailie vade away)] all which enorm- 

are driven out ities are either vtterlie expelled out of the court of Eng- 

ofQ. Elizabeth's, i-/- 

or kept under land, or clfe fo qualified by the diligent endeuour of the 

by her oflScers. . i /- i i 

chiefe officers of hir graces houfehold, that feldome are 
anie of thefe things apparantlie feene there, witliout 
due reprehenfion, and fuch feuere corre6tion as belong- 
eth to thofe trefpalfes. Finallie, to* auoid idlenelle, and 
preuent fundrie tranfgreffions, otherwife likelie to be 
In every office committed and doone, fuch order is taken, that euerie 

is uither a Dible, ^» • i • . » m i i « i /• i r\ t 

A Chronicle, or ofhce hath either a bible, or the bookes of tlie acts and 

the like, t/'T-iii 111/-1 

monuments of the church of England, or both, bende 

fome hiftories and chronicles lieng therein, for the 

exercife of fuch as come into the fame : whereby the 

so that the (Iranger that entereth into the court of England vpon 

like a University the fuddcu, fhali rather imagine himfelfe to come into 

than a palace. fome publike fchoole of the vniuerfities, where manie 

giue care to one that readeth,* than into a princes 

palace, if you conferre * the fame* with thofe of other 

Would to God nations. Would to God all honorable perfonagcs 

houses were as would take example of hir graces godlie dealing in this 

ruled as our . - . . % ^ t • j- 

Queen's I behalfc, and fliew their conformitie vnto thefe hir fo 

good beginnings ! which if they would, then ihould 
manie grieuous ofFenfes * (wherewith God is highlie 
difpleafcd) be cut off and rellreined, which now doo 
reigne exceedinglie, in mod noble and gentlemen^ 
houfes, wherof they fee no paterne within hir graces 
gates. 

^Ituii^Htf] \^ might fpeake here of the great traines and 

I — 1 guch » ? every— F. ' rcadetb unto thcw •— * this * enormitiet 
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troopes of seruing men alio, which attend vpon the Thetroopaof 

* Sorving-meii 

nobilitie of England in their leuerall liueries, and with in Uvery, with 

° ^ badges on their 

ditferences of cognifances on their fleeues, whereby it sieevee, 

is knowen to whome they apperteine. I could alfo fet 

downe what a goodlie fight it is to fee them inuller in when murtord 

*^ ° at Court, are as 

the court, which, being filled with them, dooth yeeld 
the contemplation of a noble varietie vnto the beholder, 
much like to the (hew of the pecocks taile in the full beautiful as a 

nil'* J peacock'i tail or 

beautie, or of lorae medow garnifhed with iniinit kinds a flowery mead. 
and diuerfitie of pleafant floures.^ But I pafle ouer the 
rehearfall hereof to other men, who more delite in vaiue 
amplification than I, and feeke to be more curious in 
thefe points than I profefTe to be.] 

The [difcipline of] firme peace alfo that is main- 
teined within a certeine compaffe of the princes palace, 
is fuch, as is nothing inferiour to that we fee dailie 
pradtifed in the befl gouemed holds & fortrefles. And Anv man 

>- 1 • I /- 1 4- 1 /« 1 itrfking another 

fuch is the feuere punilnment of thofe that ftrike within within the 

Queen's Court, 

the limits prohibited, that without all hope of mercie, ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
benefit of clei^ie, or fanftuarie, they are fure to loofe 
their right hands at a flroke, and that in verie folemne 
maner, the forme whereof I will fet downe, and then 
make an end of this chapter, to deale with other mat- 
ters. 

At fuch time therefore as the partie tranfgrefling is stHkiMgwithtH 

. -. . /> m ^^ court and 

conuiaed by a fumcient inqueft impanelled for the pniactqftke 
fame purpofe, and the time come of the execution of 
the fentence, the fergeant of the kings wood-yard pro- 
uideth a fquare blocke, which he bringeth to fome How the 

, , - - . , ,, , , ^ , offender's hand 

appomted place, and therewithall a great beetle, flaple, ischoptoff. 

and cords, wherewith to faflen the hand of the ofFendor 

vnto the faid blocke, vntill the whole circumflance of 

his execution be performed. The yeoman of the 

fcullarie likewife for the time being, dooth prouide a 

great fire of coales hard by the blocke, wherein the Coal-flr©tohoat 

1 Compare Chaacer's Prologue — the Squire. On the evils of sonring-men, see 
Sir T. More's Viapia^ and my BalUuUfrom MS8., i.— F. 
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the searing- fearing irons are to be made readie, againil the chiefe 

irozL 

furgeon to the prince or his deputie fhall occupie the 
fame. Vpon him alfo dooth the fergeant or chiefe 
farrour attend with thofe irons, whofe office is to deliuer 
them to the faid furgeon, when he fliall be redie, by 
Groom of the fearing, to vfe the fame. The groome of the falarie for 
vinegar and cold the time being, or his deputie, is furthermore appointed 

to be readie with vineger and cold water, and not to 

depart from the place vntill the arme of the offendor 

be bound vp and fulHe dreffed. And as thefe things 

Serjeant- are thas prouided, fo the fergeant furgeon is bound 

the stump. from time to time to be readie to execute his charge, 

and feare the flumpe, when the hand is taken from it. 
Red wine and The fergeant of the cellar is at hand alfo with a cup of 
for the ofTouder, red winc, and likewife the chiefe officer of the pantrie 

when his hand's ., ,. ,^. ,i/-«i •#• 

choptoff. With manchet bread, to giue vnto the laid parlie after 

the execution doone, and the ftumpe feared, as the fer- 

ciothtowmp geant of the ewerie is with clothes, wherein to wind 

ump I. ^^^ wrap vp the arme, the yeoman of the poultrie with 

Cock to put a cocke to laie vnto it, the yeoman of the chandrie with 

' feared cloths, and finallie the maillor cooke or his 

knife to cut' dcputie with a fharpe dreffing knife, which he deliuereth 

the hand ofif , ^ . i/* /"iii 

with. at the place of execution to the fergeant of the larder, 

who dooth hold it vpright in his hand, vntill the execu- 
tion be performed by the publike officer appointed 
Thus are therevnto. And this is the maner of punilbment or- 

p^^. deined for thofe that llrike within the princes palace, or 

limits of the fame. [Wliich (hould firfl haue beene 
SirEdm. exccuted on fir Edmund Kneuet, in the yeare 1541. 

condemnd thus But whcu he had made great fute to faue his right hand 
hand; hut Hen. for the further feruice of the king in his warres, and 

VIII. forgave ,, . ,.i/..i iii* 

him. willinglie yeelded to forgo his left, in the end the king 

pardoned him of both, to no fmall benefit of the 
offendor, and publication of the bountifldl nature that 
remained in the prince.] The like priuilege ^ almoft 

Brawls in iijiii_* 

churches and jg 1 crjuen to churches and churchyards, although in 



churchyards. 



-1 is almost 
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maner of punifliment great difference doo appeere. 
For he that bralleth or quarelleth in either of them, is 
by and by fufpended ylb hignffii ecclefla, vntill he be 
abfolued : as he is alfo that ftriketh with the fift, or 
laieth violent hands vpon anie whome fo euer. But if 
he happen to fmite with llaffe, dagger, or anie maner 
of weapon, & the fame be fufficicntlie found by the 
verdi6t of tweliie men at his arrainement, befide excom- 
munication, he is fure to loofe one of his eares, without 
all hope of releafe.^ But if he be fuch a one as hath 
beene twife condemned and executed, whereby he hath 
now none eares, then is he marked with an hot iron vpon 
the cheeke, and by the letter F, which is feared [deepe] 
into his flefli j he is from thencefoorth noted as a com- 
mon barratour and fraie maker, and therevnto remaineth 
excommunicate, till by repentance he deferue to be 
abfolued. [To ftrike a clearke alfo, (that is to faie) a 
minifter, is plaine excommunication, and tlie offendor 
not to be abfolued but by the prince or his efpeciall 
coTw million. Such alfo is the generall eftate of the 
excommunicate in euery refpe6t, that he can yeeld no 
teftimonie in anie matter fo long as he fo flandeth. No 
bargaine or fale that he maketh, is auaileable in law, 
neither any of his ads whatfoeuer pleadable, wherby he 
liueth as ^an outlaw, & a man altogither out of the 
princes protection 5 although it be not lawfull to kill 
him, nor anie man otherwife outlawed, without the 
danger of fellonie.] 

* recoueryo 



Brawlers in 
church or 
churchyard are 
kept out of 
church. 



Sniitcrs thore 
anj oxciiin- 
municat«d, 



and loAo ono of 
thoir cars for 
each offence. 



On tho 3rd 
offuncu, thoy 're 
burnt on the 
cho«k, and tho 
letter Pi% 
aoord into 



Excommunlca- 
tion for striking 
a Clerk. 



The poualtloa 
of Excom- 
muuication. 
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We were short 
of annour aud 
artillery in 
Queen Mary's 
tiuic. 



an a Sjiauii^h 
peer noted. 



But AA fi*ym aa 
Q. Kliz.il>eth 
came to the 
throne, the 
want was 
remedied, and 
we wore well 
supplied. 



to the dis- 
apitolntucnt of 
the eipauiaids. 




Of armour and munition. 

Chap. i6.^ 

OW well or how ftronglie our countrie hath 
beene furnifhed in times pafl with armor 
and artillerie, it lieth not in me as of my 
felfe to make reherfall. Yet that it lacked both in the 
late time of queen Marie, not onlie the experience of 
mine elders, but alfo the talke of certeine Spaniards not 
yet forgotten, did leaue fome manifeft notice. Vpon 
the firfl I need not lland, for few will denie it. For 
the fccond, I haue heard, that when one of the greateft 
peeres of Spaine efpied our nakedneiTe in this behalfe* 
and did folemuelie vtter in no obfcure place, that ' it 
Ihould be an eaiie matter in ihort time to conquer Eng- 
land, bicaufe it wanted armor,* his words were then not 
fo rallilie vttered, as tliey were politikelie noted. For 
albeit that for the prefent time their efficacie was dif- 
fenibled, and femblance made as though he fpake but 
nierilie, yet at the verie enterance of this our gratious 
queene vnto the pofleffion of the crowne, they were fo 
prouidentlie called to remembrance, and fuch fpeedie 
reformation fought of all hands for the redrelfe of this 
inconuenience, that our couutrie was fooner furnifhed 
with armour and nmnition, from diuerfe parts of the 
maiue, (belide great pleniie that was forged here at 
home), than our enimies could get vnderflanding of 
anie fuch prouilion to be made. By this policie alfo 
was the no fmall hope conceiued by Spaniards vtterlie 
cut otF, who, of open freends being now become our 
fecret enimies, and thereto watching a time wherein to 
atchieue fome heauie exploit againfl vs and our coun- 
trie,- did therevpon chauge their purpofes, whereby 
England obteined reft, that otherwife might haue beene 

» In 1677 ed. this forms Chap. 12 of Bk 2.~F. 
' 1588 was the Armada year. — F. 
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fiire of {harpe and cruell wars. Thus a Spanifli word 
vttered by one man at one time, ouertbrew, or at the 
leafl wife hindered, fundrie priuie pradlifes of manie at 
another. In times paft the cheefe force of England con- The English 

Long-Bow ul 

lifted in their long bowes.^ But now we haue in maner old time. 

generallie giuen ouer that kind of artillerie, and for 

long bowes in deed doo pra^ife to Ihoot compalle for shooting com- 

our paftime : which kind of (hooting can neuer yeeld bnogood. 

anie fmart ftroke, nor beat downe our enimies, as our 

countrie men were woont to doo at euerie time of need. 

Certes the Frenchmen and Rutters deriding our new The French and 

archerie in refpeft of their corflets, will not let, in open their tiUis, and 

fkirmifti, if anie leifure feme, to turne vp their tailes 

and crie : " Shoote Englifli," "and all bicaufe our ftrong 

(hooting is decaied and laid in bed. But if fome of our But if the Eng- 

Englifhmen now lined that ferued king Edward the andPoitiera 

had been hero, 

third in his warres with France, the breech of fuch a they'd have put 

2 arrows into 

varlet (hould haue beene nailed to his bum with one such a man 

before he could 

arrow, and an other fethered in his bowels, before he ^^e tumd to 

800 who shot 

(liould haue turned about to fee who (hot the tirft. the first. 

But as our fliooting is thus in manner vtterlie decaied 

among vs one waie, fo our countrie men wex fkilfull in 

fundrie other points, as in (hooting in fmall peeces, the 

caliuer, and handling of the pike, in the feuerall vfes still, wo shoot 

, - . - • woU with the 

whereof they are become verie expert. caUver. 

Our armour difFereth not from that of other nations, Kinds of 

and therefore confifteth of corflets, almaine riuets,^ Ihirts rivets, jacics, Ac. 
of maile, iackes quilted and couered ouer with leather, 
fiiftiau, or cauuas, ouer thicke plates of iron that are 

fowed in the fame, & of which there is no towne or Every town 

•II 1 1 1 t • . - . „,, and village haa 

Village that hath not hir conuenient furniture. Ihe its armoury. 

faid armour and munition hkewife^ is kept in one 

feuerall place [of euerie towne,] appointed by the con- 

* See Aflcham's Toxophilui, When oar folk and GoTemmcnt come to their 
senses, every English boy and man '11 be taught rifle-shooting ; ranges will be pro- 
Tided by compulsory powers ; and every male over 16 be made sure of his man 
in any invading foree. If then Miy such force wants to come, let it, and find itf 
grave. — F. • riaertts ' also 
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Mon of arms 
and armour 
Inspected in 
every town. 



Even the poorest 
village hna arms 
and armour for 
8 or 4 soldiers. 



Altogether, we 
had in 1574-5, 
1,172,674 able 
Men. [See the 
Kos. for each 
county, in 
' Household 
Ordinances/ p. 
270-1.] 



Of mxmitions 
and armour, 



England never 
haof better store 
than now. 



fent of the whole parifh, where it is alwaies readie to be 
had and wonie within an houres warning. Sometime 
alfo it is occupied, when it pleafeth the magiftrate either 
to view the able men, & take note of the well keeping 
of the fame, or finallie to fee thofe that are inrolled to 
exercife each one his feuerall weapon, [at the charge of 
the townefmenof each parifli] according to his appoint- 
ment. Certes there is almoft no village fo poore in 
England (be it neucr fo fmall) that hath not fufficient 
furniture in a readinefle to fet foorth three or foure 
foldiors, as ^ one archer, one gunner, one pike, & a bil- 
man at the leaft. No, there is not fo much wanting as 
their verie liueries and caps, which are leaft to be 
accounted of, if anie haft required : [fo that if this good 
order may continue, it fliall be vnpoflible for the fudden 
enimie to find vs vnprouided. As for able men for 
feruice, thanked be God, we are not without good 
ftore^ for by the mufters taken 1574 and 1575, our 
number amounted to 1,172,674, and yet were they not 
fo narrowlie taken, but tliat a third part of this like 
multitude was left vnbilled and vncalled.] What ftore 
of munition and armour the queenes maieftie hath in 
hir ftorehoufes, it lieth not in me to yeeld account, (itli 
I fuppofe the fame to be infinit. And whereas it was 
commonlie faid after the lofle of Calis, that England 
ihould neuer recouer ^ the ftore of ^ ordinance there left 
[and loft :] tliat fame is at this time prooued falfe, iith 
euen fome of the fame perfons doo now confefle, that 
this land was neuer better furniftied with thefe things 
in anie kings daies that reigned fince the conqueft. 



[The names of our greateft ordi- 

nance are commonlie thefe, 

Rohinet, whofe weight is two hundred pounds, 
and it hath one inch and a quarter within the mouth. 

1 or • — * their 
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Falconet weigheth fiue hundred pounds, and his 
widenefle is two inches within the mouth. 

Falcon hath eight hundred pounds, and two inches 
and a halfe within the mouth. 

Minion poifeth eleanen hundred pounds, and hath 
three inches and a quarter within the mouth. 

Sacre hath fifteene hundred poundes, and is three 
inches and a halfe wide in the mouth. 

Demie Culuerijn weigheth three thoufand pounds, 
and hath foure inches and a halfe within the mouth. 

Culuerijn hath foure thoufand pounds, and fine 
inches and an halfe within the mouth. 

Demie Canon fix thoufand pounds, and ^\yi inches 
and an halfe within the mouth. 

Canon feauen thoufand pounds, and eight inches 
within the mouth. 

E, Canon eight thoufand pounds, and feauen inches 
within the moutli. 

Baftliske 9000 pounds, eight inches, and three 
quarters within the mouth. By which proportions alfo 
it is eafie to come by the weight of euerie fliot, how 
manie fcores it doth flee at point blanke, how much 
ponder is to be had to the fame, & finallie how manie 
inches in height ech bullet ought to carrie. 



Named of tbo 
guus of Uie 
Eugliflh ArtU- 
lery. 



Minion. 



Sacaro. 



CulToin. 



Ouum. 



Basiliidc. 



I 



The names of the 

greatest 

ordinance. 



Weleht 



Poands 



!i weiebt \ t scores \ 4 roanas \ f Hetem •> 
j oftTie ! 1 of 1 1 of f f n? } 
I shot. » ' cariipe. » ' nouder. * v- bullet. ^ 



Heteht •> Cp^ 199] 



can-ige 



pouder. 



/Robinet. \ 


f '• ^'* \ 


/ \ 


{ \ \ / X \ 


Falconet. 
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Falcon. 
Minion. 
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Sacre. 
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Demie Culuerijn. 
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30 
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Culuerijn. 




18 
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Demie canon. 
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38 
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Canon. 




30 


44 
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E. Canon. 
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^Basiliske. j 
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I might here take iufl occafion to fpeake of the 

princes armories. But what ihall it need? fith the 

whole realme is hir armorie, and therefore hir furniture 

infinit. The Turke had one gun made by one Orban BigTuxUah 

guns. 

a Dane, the cafler of his ordinance, which could not be 
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Armories of the 

English 

Nobility. 



The mere eight 
of one frightend 
me. 



But, thank God, 
we've no ucod 
to use arma ; 
only, to keep 
'cm ready. 



A Parson can't 
write of War. 



Mali tnusis 
cum Marie. 



All young men 
wuar daggerti. 



Noblumon wear 
swords. 



Some Cutters 
carry 2 daggers 
or rapiers. 



drawen to the (lege of Conflantiuople, but by feauentie 
yokes of oxen, and two thoufand men j he had two 
other there alfo whofe fliot poifed aboue two taJents in 
weight, made by the fame Orban. But to proceed.] 
As for the armories of fome ^ of the nobilitie (whereof I 
alfo haue feene a part) they are ^o well fumiihed, [that] 
within fome one barons cullodie^ I haue feene three 
fcore [or a hundred] corflets at once, befide caliuers^ 
hand-guns, bowes, flieffes of arrowes, pikes, bils, polaxes, 
flafkes, touchboxes, targets, &c : the verie fight wherof 
appalled my courage. What would the wearing of 
fume of them ^ doo then ' (trow you) if I (hould [be 
inforced to] vfe [one of] them in the field : [But 
thanked be God, our peaceable daies are fuch, as no 
man hath anie great caufe to occupie them at all, but 
onelie taketh good leifure to haue them in a readineife, 
and therefore both high and lowe in England. 

Cymbala pro galels pro J cutis tympana pulfanti\ 

I would write here [alfo] of our maner of going 
to tlie warres, but what hath the long blacke gowue 
to doo with gliftering armour ? what [found] acquaint- 
ance can there be betwixt Mars and the Mufes ? or how 
fhouid a man write anie thing to the purpofe of that 
wherewith he is nothing acquainted? [This neuerthe- 
lelie will I adde of things at home, that feldome (hall 
you fee anie of my countriemen aboue eighteene or 
twentie yeeres old, to go without a dagger, at the leafl, 
at his backe or by his fide, although tliey be aged 
burgefTes, or magiflrates of anie citie, who in appeer- 
ance are moft exempt from brabling and contention. 
Our nobilitie weare commonlie fwords or rapiers with 
their daggers, as dooth euerie common feruing man alfo 
that followeth his lord and mafler. Some defperate 
cutters we haue in like fort, which carrie two daggers 
or two rapiers in a fheath alwaies about them, where- 



1 diutrs 



s custodie that 



s — * haue done this 
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with ill euerie dronken fraie ^ they are kiiowen to worke 
much mifchiefe j their fwords & daggers alfo are of a cutters* long 
great length, and longer than the like vfed in anie other 
countrie, whereby ech one pretendeth to haue the more 
aduantage of his eniraie. But as manie orders haue which they 

won't ahorteii. 

beene taken for the intolerable length of thefe weapons, 
fo I fee as yet fmall redrefle : but where the caufe 
thereof doth reft, in footh for my part I wote not. I 
misfht here fpeake of the excelfiue ftaues which diuerfe TravellerB cany 

° ^ liong staves 

that trauell by the waie doo carrie vpon their (boulders, of 12 or is feet, 

-' *■ with a 12-inch 

whereof fome are twelue or thirteene foote long, belide pike at the end : 

° they re scarce 

the pike of twelue inches : but as they are comraonlie *™® °*®^ 

fufpeded of honeft men to be theeues and robbers, or 

at the leaftwife fcarfe true men which beare them j lb 

by reafon of this and the like fufpicious weapons, the 

honeft traueller is now inforced to ride with a cafe of 

dags at his fadle bow, or with fome pretie ftiort fnapper. Honest folk 

whereby he may deale with them further oft' in his must now cany 

Pistols 

owne defenfe, before he come within the danger of 

thefe weapons. Finallie, no man trauelleth by the 

waie without his fword, or fome fuch weapon, with vs j and swords. 

except the miuifter, who cowmonlie weareth none at dagger or 

all, vnlefle it be a dagger or hanger at his fide. Sel- 

dome alfo are they or anie other waifaring men robbed, inn-keepers. 

-,,,,. rt &c.accomplicea 

Without the confent of the chamberleme, tapfter, or with Robbers, 
oftler where they bait & lie, who feeling at their alight- 
ing whether their capcafes or budgets be of anie weight They weigh the 

° ^ , , traveUers^bags, 

or not, by taking them dowiie from their fadles, or Ac, 
otheru ife fee their ftore in drawing of their purfes, do 
by and by giue intimation to fome one or other attend- and warn the 
ant dailie in the yard or houfe, or dwelling hard by, worth robbing, 
vpon fuch matches, whether the preie be worth the 
following or no. If it be for their turne, then the gen- 
tleman peraduenture is afked which waie he trauelleth. The Robber or 

his mate off en 

and whether it pleafe him to haue another gheft to 

^ Remember Marlowe's death in one— bii own dag{^ torad back into hii 
brain. — F. 
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himself as a 
oompaninn to 
tliG travuUer. 



If the robber 
knowB the 
traveller's road, 
he lies in 
wait for hira or 
overtiiken him, 
and rubs him. ^ 



Highway rob- 
beries happen 
specially about 



Some of the 
thieves get 
truHst up in a 
Tyburn tippet. 



I pass over the 
old EngUsh 
manner of war- 
fare in chariots, 
gaily painted.^ 



beare him companie at fupper, who rideth the fame 
waie in the morning that he doth, or not. And thus 
if he admit him, or be glad of his acquaintance, the 
cheate is halfe wrought. And often it is feene that the 
new ghefl fliall be robbed with the old, onelie to colour 
out the matter and keepe him from fufpicion. Some- 
times when thoy knowe which waie the palfeuger 
trauelleth, they will either go before, and lie in wait for 
him, or elfe come galloping apace after, wherby they 
will be fure, if he ride not the llronger, to be fingering 
with his purfe. And thefe are fome of the policies of 
fuch ihrews, or clofe booted gentlemen, as lie in wait for 
fat booties by the high waies, and which are mod com- 
monlie pra6lifed in the winter feafon about the feaft of 
Chriflmas, when feruing men and vnthriftie gentlemen 
want monie to plaie at the dice and cards, lewdlie fpend- 
ing in fuch wife whatfoeuer they haue wickedlie gotten, 
till fome of them (harplie fet vpon their cheuifances, be 
truffed vp in a Tiburne tippet, which happeneth vnto 
them commonlie before they come to middle age. 
Wherby it appeereth that fome fort of youth will oft 
haue his fwinge, although it be in a halter.^ 

• I might alfo intreat of our old maner of warfare 
vfed in and before the time of Cefar, when as the 
cheefe brunt of our fight was in Ejffedis or wagons j 
but this I alfo pafTe ouer, nothing neuerthelelfe out 
of Propertius, that our faid wagons were gorgeous 
and gaihe painted, which he fetteth downe in tliefe 
foure verfes infuing, Arethufa ad Lycotam, lib, 4. 

Te modh viderunt Ueratos BaMra per ortus, 
Te modh muniio Sericus hqftis equo, 

Hihtmique Geta, piBdque Brittannia curru, 
Vflus ^ Eva difcolor Indus aqua,'] 



^ See the Mnasing extract from 'Wm Balleyn, in my Babees Book, p. 240-3. ~F. 
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Of the nauie of England. [p. 2001 

Chap. 17.1 
Here is nothing that hath brought me Into i wonder at the 

, . . ^ , , ^ c navies of ancient 

more admiration of the power and. force ot kiugdoma. 

antiquitic, than their diligence and care had 
of their nauies : wherein, whether I conlider their 
fpeedie building, or great number of (hips which fome 
one kingdome or region polfefled at one inftant, it 
giueth me ftill occalion, either to fufpe6t the hiflorie, or 
to thinke that in our times we come verie farre behind 
them. For what a thing is it to haue a ftiip growing 
on the ftub, and failing on the fea within the fpace of a ship finitht, 

, '^ and fitted, and 

line and fiftie daies ! And yet fuch a nauie was to be «ii*nfir. in 55 

'' daya; nay, 

feene in the firfl war of Carthage, led thither by DueU 
lius the Romane. In the warres aUb againft Hieron, 
two hundred and twentie tall lliips bare leafe & faile 220 sUpB so 

done in 45 days ; 

within fine and fortie daies. In the fecond warre of 

Carthage, the nauie that went with Scipio, was felled in Sdpio's navy in 

the wood, and feene to faile on the fea fuUie furnilhed 

in fixe weekes : which vnto them that are ignorant of 

things doth feeme to be falfe and vnpoflible. In like 

maner for multitude, we find in Polyhius, that at one 

fkirmiih on the fea the Romans loll feauen hundred inoneaidrmWi 

the RomanH lost 

vefTeis, which bare ech of them fine rowes of ores on a too quin- 

-luiremoa, and 



fide, and the Carthaginenfes fine hundred. And albeit theCar-^^ ^^ 

the formes and apparell of thefe veflfels were not alto- 

gither correfpondent to our fliips and gallies made in 

thefe daies : yet the capacitie of moll of them did not 

onelie match, but farre exceed them : fo that if one of if a Wremo 

.... equalld our 

their biremes onlie conteined fo much in burden as a ■i»ip ©^ «oo tons, 

what would a 

ihip of ours of fix hundred tun : what fliall we thinke septiromedo! 
of thofe which had feauen rowes of ores walking on a 
fide ? But leafl I (hould feeme to fpeake more of thefe 
forren things than the courfe of the hiflorie doth permit 
^ This chapter forms chap. 13 in Bk 2 of 1577 ed.— F. 
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Pray lot rae 
dwell a little 
longer on the 
iiavies of the 
auciont8. 



Xerzes'a navy. 



Qalliea of from 
4 to 15 rows of 
oars on 
each aide : 



all above 
4 rows, I call 
* unwieldy 
carta.' 



One galley with 
40 row*, 4000 
oars, 400 
seamen and 
80U0 aoldians. 



without licence to digrefle : giue me leaue (I befeech 
thee, gentle reader) to wade yet a Httle further in the 
report of thefe ancient formes & kinds of velfels. For 
albeit that the difcourfe hereof maketh little to the 
defcription of our prefent nauie in England : yet ihall 
the report thereof not be vnprofitable and vnpleafant to 
fuch as iliall reade among the writings of their capacities 
and moulds. It Hiall not be amiife therefore to begin 
at the nauie of Xerxes, of which ech meane veflell (as 
appeereth by Herodot) was able to receiue two hundred 
and thirl ie fouldiers, and fome of them three hundred. 
Thefe were called triremes, and were indeede gallies 
that had three rowes of ores on euerie fide ; for the 
word Nauis is indifferent lie applied fo well to the gallie 
as iliip, as to the conuerfant in hidories is eafie to be 
fouud. In old time alfo they had gallies of foure 
rowes, fiue rowes, {w, feauen, eight, nine, twelue, yea 
fifteene rowes of ores on a fide 5 iudge you then of 
what quantiiie thofe velfels were. Plinie, lib, 7. noteth 
one Damafthenes to be the firfl maker of the galhes 
with two rowes called biremes: Thucidides referreth 
the triremes to Ammocles of Corinthumj the quad- 
riremes were deuifed by Arillotle of Carthage 5 the quin- 
quiremes by Nefichthon of Salamina j the gallie of fix 
rowes by Xenagoras of Syracufa : from this to the 
tenth Nefigiton brought vp^ Alexander the great 
caufed one to be made of tweluej Ptolomeus Soter of 
fifteene 5 Demetrius the fonne of Anligonus of thirtie 5 
Ptolom. Philad. of fortie^ Ptol. Triphon of fiftie: ail 
which aboue foure were none other (in mine opinion) 
than vnweldie carts, and more feruing for pleafure and 
to gaze vpon, than anie vfe in the wars for which they 
fhould be deuifed. But of all other I note one of fortie 
rowes, which Ptolo. Philopater builded, conteining 200 
and eightie cubits in length, and eight and fortie cubits 
in breadth : it held alfo foure thoufand ores, foure hun- 
dred mariners, and three thoufand fouldiers, fo that in 
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the faid veiFell were feaueii ihoufand and foiire hun- 
dred perfons : a report incredible, if truth and good 
teftimonie did not confirme the fame. I muft needs Thouj?h tho 

andonts* ships • 

confefle therefore, that the ancient veflels far exceeded ^ere bigg«r 

than ourSy 

ours for capacitie : neuerthelefle if you regard the 
forme, and the aflurance from perill of the fea, and 
therewithal! the flrength and nimblenefle of fuqh as are 
made in our time, you (hall eafilie find that ours are of oum are fitter 

for service. 

more value than theirs : for as the greateft veflTell is not 
alwaies the fafeft, fo that of moll huge capacitie is not 
alwaies the aptefl to fhift and brooke the feas : as 
might be feene by the great Henrie, the hugefl veflell The On»t 

Henry,* the 

that euer England framed in our times. Neither were ^Wfeat EnKiish 

*^ ship of our 

the (hips of old like vnto ours in mould and maner of *^e«. 
building aboue the water (for of low gallies in our 
feas we make fmall account) nor fo full of eafe within, 
fith time hath ingendred more (kill in the wrights, and 
brought all things to more perfedion than they had in 
the beginning. And now to come vnto our purpofe 
at the firft intended.] 

The nauie of England may be diuided into three The English 

navy consists of 

fortes, of which the one ferueth for the warres, the i. warships; a. 

merchant 

Other for burden, and the third for filhermen, which 7o«»>« ; 8. fish- 
ing boata. 

get their liuing by fifhing on the fea. How manie of 
the firft order are mainteined within the realme, it 
pafleth my cunning to exprefle: yet fith it may be 
parted into the nauie roiall and common fleete, I thinke 
good to fpeake of thofe that belong vnto the prince, 
and fo much the rather, for that their number is cer- 
teme & well knowne to verie manie. Certes there is No Buropean 

prince has snch 

no prince in Europe that hath a more beautiful! [or fine ships as our 
gallant] fort of iliips than the queenes maieftie of Eng- 
land at this prefent, and thofe generallie are of fuch 
exceeding force, that two of them being well appointed 

1 See my Ballads from MSS. i. 120, on this, and Henry Vlll.'a navy. There's 
an engraying of this Great Henry or Henry Grace (burnt, Aug. 27, 1653), in the 
British Museum. — F. 
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and fumiAied as they ought, will not let to encounter 
with three or foure of thofe^ of other countries, and 
either bowge them or put them to flight, if they may 
not bring them home.^ 
The build of our Neither are the moulds of anie forren barkes fo 

ships it the beet 

for weather. conuenientlie made, to brooke ^fo well one fea as another 

lieng vpon the fhore * in anie part of the continent as 
thofe of England. And therefore the common report 



All etranffers that ftrangers make of our ihips amonccfl themfelues is 

■ay our ships _ ° . 

the *^*rw ^ dailie confirmed to be true, which is, that for ftrength, 

afTurance, nimblenefle and fwiftnefle of failing, there 
are no veflels in the world to be compared with ours. 
[And all thefe are committed to the regiment and fafe 

Ournayy^ cuflodie of the admerall, who is fo called (as fome 

under an 

Admiral imagine) of the Greeke word Almiras a capiteine on the 

fea, for fo faith Zonaras in Bafilw Macedone ^ Bqfilio 
Porphyriogenito, though other fetch it from Ad mare 
the Latine words, another fort from Amyras the Saracen 
magi (Irate, or from fome French deriuation : but thefe 
things are not for this place, and therefore I paife them 

Q. Elisabeth ouer.] The queenes highnefle hath at this prefcnt 

has now, A.D. % /• % > t r * ' • \T1 ^^ 

1682, 24 or S5 [(which is the foure and twentith of hir reigne) alreadie 

great ships, and ^^ a T n a 

8 (follies, whose made and furniihed, to the number of * foure or nue * 

names and 

guns, 4ko., Ill and twentie great ihips, which lie for the moft part in 

Gillingham rode, befide three gallies, of whofe particu- 
lar names [and furnitures (fo far foorth as I can come 
by them)] it fliall not be amifle to make report at this 
time. 

1 them 

* Surely this statement was justified by the facts. And Nelson, Dnndonald, and 
their snccesflori hare shown that English sailors since hare not degenerated. — F 

•— » the seas *— * one 

B See in Household Ordinances, p. 267—270, " An account of all the Queen's 
Ships of War ; (the Musters taken in 1574 and 1575 ; the warlike stores in the 
Tower and aboard the Navy in 1578 ; the Custodes Rotulobuk of eyery county 
in England and Wales, and the names of all the English Fugitiyes)."— F. 
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* The names of fo manie fhips belong- 

ing to hir maiejlie as I could come by ai 
this prefent. 



[p. 801] 



' The Bonaduenture. 

Elizabeth lonas. 

White Beare. 

Philip and Marie. 

Triumph. 

Bull. 

Tiger. 

Antlope. 

Hope. 

Lion. 

Vi6torie. 
, Marie Rofe. 



Forefight. 

Swift fute. 

Aid. 

Handmaid. 

Dread nought. 

Swallow. 

Genet. 

Barke of Bullen. 

Achates.* 

Falcon.* 

George.* 

Reuenge.* 



Namea of Queen 
Elixiibeth'fl 
24 Men-of-War. 



1 — 1 Tlie first of them therefore is called Bonaduenture. 

The next hight the Elizabeth lonas, a name denised by hir grace in remembraunceof 
hir owne deliaerance from the fury of hir enemies, from which in one respect she was no 
lesse myraculously preserued, then was the prophet lonas from the belly of the Whale. 

The White Boare is the thirde. [♦ Not in the 1677 list> notes.— F. 

And after them she hath the Philip and Mary. 

The Triumph 

The Bull 

The Tygre so called of hyr ezceedpg nimblenesse in sayling & swiftnesso of 
course. 

[The list of 24 ships (with their men and arms), in 
the 1578 list in Household Ordinancet, p. 267-270, con- 
tains all those in the note here, except me Cadish ; and 
adds to them the Primrose, and the Faulcon, Aibates (for 
Achates), and George, named aboTe. The 1578 list has 
not the Keucnge above. It calls the White Boare and 
'Dread not', the White Bear and Dreadnought (asabove); 
and the Genet, Jennett. And adds, '* The sura of all 
other, as well merchant shipps as other, in all places in 
England, of 100 tunns and upwards, 135. The sum of 
all barkes and shippes of 40 tunne and upwards to an 
100 tunne, 656. There are besides, by estimation, 100 
saile of hoycs. Also of small barkes and fishermen an 
infinite number. So as the number of ... . through 
the realme cannot be lesse than 600, besides London." 
No doubt Mrs Green's Calendiir of State Papers, temp. 

The Barke of Bullen. Eliz., gives further details. — F.] 

[t Not in the 1687 Ust above.— F.] 

HABBIBON. 19 



The Antlop. 
The Hope. 
The Lyon. 
The Victorie. 
The Mary rose. 
The Foresight. 
The Cadish.f 
The Swift snte. 
The Ayde. 
The Ilandmaide. 
The Dread not 
The Swallow. 
The Genet. 



As ancient kings 
built a city a 
year, 



Q. Elisabeth It 
naid to btiild 1 
ship a year. 



8ho can have 
9000 or 10,000 
seamen afloat. 
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[It is faid^ that as kings and princes baue in the 
yoong dales of the world, and long fince, framed them- 
felues to ere6t euerie yeare a citie, in fome one place or 
other of their kingdoms, (and no fmall woonder that 
Sardanapalus (liould begin & finilh two, to wit, Anchi- 
alus and Tharfus in one daie,) fo hir grace dooth yeare- 
lie build one fliip or other to the better defenfe of hir 
frontiers from the enimie. But as of this report I baue 
no alfured certeintie, fo it iliall fuffice to haue faid fo 
much of thcfe things : yet this I tbinke worthie further 
to be added, that if they ihould all be driuen to feruice 
at one inftant (which God forbid) fhe (liould haue a 
power by fea of about nine or ten thoufand men, which 
were a notable companie, befide the fupplie of other vef- 
els apperteining to hir fubie(5b to furniili vp hir voiage.] 

Befide thefe, hir grace hath other in hand alfo, of 

whom hereafter, as their turnes doo come about, I will 

not let to leaue fome further remembrance. She hath 

8 choice gaiiies, likewife three notable gallies : the Speed well, the Trie 

right, and the Blacke galHe, with the fight whereof, and 
reft of the nauie roiall, it is incredible to faie how 
groatlic * hir grace is delighted : and not without great 
caufe [(I faie)], fith by their meanes hir coafls are kept 
in quiet, and fundrie forren enimies put backe, which 
othcTwife would inuade vs. The number of thofe that 
fcrue for burden with the other, whereof I haue made 
mention alreadie, and whofe vfe is dailie feene, as occa- 
fion ferueth, in time of the warres, is to mee vtterlie 
vnknowne. Yet if ' the report of one record * be anie 
thing at all to be credited, there are * 135 (liips that 
exceed 500 tun; topmen vnder 100, and aboue fortie, 
6^6: holes 100: but of hulkes, catches, fifherboats, and 
craiers, it lieth not in me to deliuer the iuft account, 
fith they are hardlie to come by.^ Of thefe alfo there 

* manieylously ' — ' common estimatioft 

9 s 17 or eighteeno hundred of one & other of them, besides fisher boates & small 

Craiers, which I referre unto the thirde sort. 



The Qiioon in 
delighted with 
her navy. 



Number of 
English Ships. 
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are fome of the queenes maieflies fubieds that haue two priTate aWp- 

or three -, fome, foure or dx 5 and (as I heard of late) from 2 to le 

one man whofe name I fupprefTe for modefties fake, carry mer-* 

hath bene knowne not long nnce to haue had nxteene 

or feuenteene, and emploied them wholie to the wafting 

in and out of our merchants, whereby he hath reaped 

no fmall commoditie andgalne. I might take occalion 

to tell * of the notable and difficult voiages made into 

ftrange countries by Englishmen, and of their dailie fuc- 

cefle there ^ : but as thefe things are nothing incident to 

my purpofe, fo I furceafe to fpeake of them. Onelie 

this will I ad,^ to the end all men ihall vnderfland fome- 

what of the great maffes of treafure dailie emploied 

vpon our nauie, how there are few of thofe fhips, of the Aimoet every 

* one of our 

firft and fecond fort, that beinc: apparelled and made iftand2nd 

° *■ '■ class merchant 

readie to fale, are not woorth one thoufand pounds, or "^u^* a^J^l **» 

three thoufand ducats at the leaft, if they fhould pre- ^^^ • 

fentlie be fold. What (hall we* thinke then of the 

greater, but efpeciallie of the nauie roiall, of which fome 

one veflell is woorth two of the other, as the fhipwrigrhts our men-of-war 

. r & worth£2000. 

haue often told me ? It is pomble that fome couetous per- 
fon hearing this report, will either not credit it at all, or 
fuppofe monie fo emploied to be nothing profitable to the 
queenes coffers : as a good hufband faid once when he 
hard there fhould be prouifion made for armor, ' wilhing 
the queenes monie to be rather laid out to fome fpeedier 
returne of gaine vnto hir grace, [bicaufe the realme 
(faith he) is in cafe good enough,' and fo peraduenture 
he thought.] But if *as by ftore of armour for the 
defenfe of the countrie, he had likewife vnderftanded • 
that the good keeping of the fea, is the fafegard of our The good keep- 
land, he would ®haue altered* his cenfure, and foone tSemfe«uSiof 

7 !_• • J ^ T^ • . /, , our land. 

giuen ' ouer his ludgement. For m times pad, when 

' speake 
* See Hakluyf 8 record of the daring and endorance of our Elizabethan seamen 
—P. 

* adde therefore ^ we shall *— ^ he wist •— < alter ^ giue 
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The want of a 
navy, the cjiuse 
of our being 
inyaded in old 
timea. 



The Normans' 
care for a 



strong navy. 



British boats. 



[TAe BritoHt 
fasted all the 
while they wert 
at the sea in 
these shi^s.] 



The Saxons had 
but few poor 
shijM. 

Egbert first 
knew the 
necessity for a 
navy. 



our nation made fmall account of nauigation, how fooue 
did the Romans^ then the Saxons, & lad of all the 
Danes, inuade tliis Hand ? whofe crueltie in the end in- 
forced our countriinen, as it were euen againft their ^ 
wils, to prouide for fliips from other places, and build 
at home of their owne, whereby their enimies were 
oftentimes diftrefled. But mofl of all were the Normans 
therein to be commended. For in a iliort procefle of 
time after the conquell of this Hand, and good con- 
fideration had for the well keeping of the fame, they 
fuppofed nothing more commodious for the defenfe of 
the countrie, than the maintenance of a flrong nauie, 
which they fpeedilie prouided, mainteined, and thereby 
reaped in the end their wifhed fecuritie, wherewith be- 
fore their times this Hand was neuer acquainted. Before 
the comming of the Romans, I doo not read that we 
had anie fhips at all, except a few made of wicker and 
couered with buffle hides, [like vnto the which there 
are fome to be feene at this prefent in Scotland (as I 
heare), although there be a little (I wote not well what) 
difference betweene them. Of the fame alfo Sol in us 
fpeaketh, fo far as I remember : neuerthelelfe it may 
be gathered by his words, how the vpper parts of them 
aboue the water onelie were framed of the faid 
wickers, and that the Britons did vfe to fall all the 
whiles they went to the fea in them : but whether it 
were doone for policie or fuperllition, as yet I doo not 
read.] 

In the beginning of the Saxons [regiment] we had 
2 fome fhips alfo ^ j but as their number and mould was 
litle and nothing to the purpofe, fo Egbert was the firft 
prince that euer throughiie began to know this neceflitie 
of a nauie, [and vfe the feruice thereof] in the defenfe 
of his countrie. After him alfo other princes, as Alfred, 
[Edgar,] Ethelred, &c, indeuoured more and more to 
(lore themfelues at the full with (hips of all quantities, 
* their owne * — ' a fewe 
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but chieflie [Edgar, for he prouided a nauie of 1600 Edgar hEd 

ali^s 3600 faile, which he diuided into foure parts, and ships. 

fent them to abide vpon foure fundrie coafts of the 

land, to keepe the fame from pirats. Next vnto him 

(and worthie to be remembred) is] Etheldred, who Etheired made 

made a law, that euerie man holding 310 hidelands, holding 310 

fhould find a (liip fumifhed to ferue him in the warres. vide a wanhip. 

Howbeit, and as I faid before, when all their nauie was 

at the greateft, it was not comparable [for force and 

fure building] to that which afterward the Normans 

prouided 5 neither that of the Normans anie thing like 

to the fame that is to be feene now in [thefe] our daies. 

For the iourneies alfo of our fhips, you fhall vnderftand. Our ships ii 

, sail »00 miles 

that a well builded veflell will run or faile [commonlie] » week. 

three hundred leagues or nine hundred miles in a weeke> 

or peraduenture fome will go 2200 leagues in fix weekes 

and an halfe. And fuerlie, if their lading be readie 

againfl they come thither, there be of them that will Some ii go 

11 1 AL T 1* a 1 • . from Ck>lche8ter 

be here, at the weft Indies, & home againe in twelue or to the West 

Indies and 

thirteene weekes from Colchefler; although the faid back, in 12 or is 

weeks ; 

Indies be eight hundred leagues from the cape or point 

of Cornewall, as I haue beene informed. [This alfo I 

vnderftand ^ by report of fome trauellers, that if anie of [« p. 202] 

our vefTels happen to make a voiage to Hifpaniola or 

new Spaine, called in time paft Quinquezia and Haiti, and to Haiti 

and lieth betweene the north tropike and the equator j 

after they haue once touched at the Canaries, (which 

are eight daies failing, or two hundred and fiftie leages, 

from S. Lucas de Barameda in Spaine,) they will be 

there in thirtie or fourtie daies, & home againe in 

Cornewall in other eight weekes, which is a goodlie ^ le weeks. 

matter, befide the fafetie and quietneffe in the paffage. 

But more of this elfewhere.] 
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Of faires and markets. 



Weekly market! 
In eveiy lurgn 
town. 



They were 
meant for the 



relief of the 
buyer, but are 
turnd to the 
benefit of the 
■eller. 



Little inspection 
of goods la now 
carridout. 



sues 



Chap. i8.» 

THere are (as I take it) few great townes in 
England^ that haue not their weekelie mar- 
kets, [one or more granted from the prince,] 
in which all maner of prouifion for houfiiold is to be 
bought and fold, for eafe and benefit of the countrie 
round about. Wherby, as it commeth to pafle that 
no buier {hall make anie great ioumeie in the puruei- 
ance of his neceflities, fo no occupier fhall haue occafion 
to trauell far off with his commodities, except it be to 
feeke for the highefl prices, which commonlie are neere 
vnto great cities, where round and fpeediefl vtterance is 
alwaies to be had. And as thefe haue beene in times 
pafl ere^ed for the benefit of the realme, fo are they in 
many places too too much abufed : for the reliefe and 
eafe of the buier is not fo much intended in them, as 
the benefit of the feller. Neither are the magiffarats for 
the mofl part [(as men loth to difpleafe their neighbours 
for their one yeares dignitie,)] fo carefiill in their offices, 
as of right and dutie they fhould bee. For in mofl of 
thefe markets, neither aflifes * of bread, nor orders for 
goodnefle [and fweetneffe] of graine, and other com- 
modities that are brought thither to be fold, are anie 
whit looked vnto j but ech one fuffered to fell or fet vp 
what and how himfelfe Meth : Sc this is one euident 
caufe of dearth ' [and fcarfitie] in time of great abund- 
ance. 

I could (if I would) exemplifie in manie, but I will 
touch no one particularlie, fith ^ it is rare to fee in anie 
•countrie towne* [(as I faid)] the affife of bread well 
kept according to the flatute. [And yet if anie coun- 
trie baker happen to come in among them on the 

1 This U chap. 11, Bk 2, in 1677 ed.— F. 
> darth * Certes •— » market 
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market daie with bread of better quantitie, they find Yet a good 

, . 1 • /Y -r- country bakoz 

fault by and by with one thins: or another in his ftuite : intruding, is 

' ' , , 1 r 'ound fault 

whereby the honeft poore man, whome the law of with, and 

' * ^ driven away. 

nations doo commend, for that he indeuoureth to Hue 

by anie lawfiiU raeanes, is driuen awaie, and no more 

to come there vpon fome round penaltie, by vertue of 

their priuileges.] Howbeit ^though they are fo nice 

in tlie proportion of their bread, yet ^ in lieu ^ of the 

fame, there is^ fuch headie ale & beere in moft of There'H plenty 

them, as for the mightinefle thereof among fuch as beer. caUd 

Huucap, 

feeke it out, is commonlie called hufFecap, the mad 
dog, father whorefonne, angels food, dragons milke. Dragon's MUk, 
[go by the wall, ftride wide, and lift leg,] &c. And stride-wide, ^ 
this is more to be noted, that when one of late fell by 
Gods prouidence into a troubled cowfcience, after he 
had confidered well of his reachleffe ^ Hfe, and danger- 
ous ellate : another, thinking belike to change his 
colour and not his mind, caried him ftraightwaie* to 
the flrongeft ale, as to the next phyfician. It is in- 
credible to faie how our maltbugs lug at this liquor. Our maitbugs 

lug at alopotfl 

euen as pigs ihould lie in a row, lugging at their Ukepigaat 

thoir dame's 

dames teats, till they lie flill againe, and be not able teats, 

to wag. Neither did Romulus and Remus fucke their 

ihee woolfe [or fheepheards wife] Lupa, with fuch eger 

and fliarpe deuotion, as thefe men hale at hufcap, till 

they be red as cockes, & litle wifer than their combs, till they're as 

But how am I fallen from the market into the ale- 

houfe ? In returning therefore vnto my purpofe, I find * 

that in come great abufe is dailie fufFered, to the great 

preiudice of the towne and countrie, efpeciallie the poore 

artificer and houfeholder, which tilleth no land, but 

laboring all the weeke to buie a bufliell or two of 

graine on the market daie, can there haue none for his 

monie : bicaufe bodgers, loders, and common carriers of Dodgers buy up 

corne/ doo not onlie buie vp all, but giue aboue the 

> — ^ I find • — • thereof • rekelcsse * straight 

• find therfore ' Graine 
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Coni«<l6alera 
dodges to btiy 
up com, and 
then raiae 
pricea. 



Bomotimea 
they'll got a 
man, for a pot of 
M orry -go-down, 
to buy for them. 



{Subcrrud 
oodgers.} 



{Bodgert 
iictnced,\ 



price, to be ferued of great quantities. Shall I go anie 
further ? Well, I will faie yet a little more, and fome- 
what by mine owne experience. 

At Michaelmafle time poore men mufl ^make 
monie of ^ their graine, that they may paie their rents. 
So long then as the poore man hath to fell, rich men 
will bring out none, but rather buie vp that which the 
poore bring, vnder pretenfe of feed corne, [or alteration 
of graine, although they bring none of their owne,] 
bicaufe one wheat often fowen without change of feed, 
will foone decaie, and be conuerted into darnell. For 
this caufe therefore they mufl needs buie in the markets, 
though they be twentie miles off, and where they be 
not knowne, promifing there, [if they happen to be 
efpied (which, God wot, is verie feldome)] to fend 
fo much to their next market, to ^ be performed ^ I wot 
not when. 

If this ftiift serue not (neither dooth the fox vfe 
alwaies one tracke for feare of a fiiare), they will com- 
pound with fome one of the towne where the market 
is holden, who for a pot of hufcap or merie go downe, 
will not let to buie it for them, and that in his owne 
name. Or elfe they wage one poore man or other, to 
become a bodger, and thereto get him a licence vpon 
fome forged furmife 5 which being doone, they will feed 
him with monie, to buie for them till he hath filled 
their lofts,* and then if he can doo any good for himfelfe, 
fo it is; if not, they will giue him fomewhat for his 
paines at this time, & referue him for an other yeare. 
How manie of * the like * prouiders flumble vpon blind 
creekes at the fea coafl, I wote not well j but that fome 
haue fo doone, [and yet doo,] vnder other mens wings, 
the cafe * is too [too] plaine. But who dare find fault 



I — > Bell ' — * performe 

> What a pity the poor men couldn't co-operate^ imitate the rich buyer, and haye 
their own bodger to buy for them. — F. 

4 — 4 these * cause 
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with tbem, when they baue once a licence ? [yea] though 

it be but to feme a meane gentlemans houfe with come, 

who hath call vp all his tillage, bicaufe he boalleth how 

he can buie his graine in the market, better cheape than some anaSk 

he can fow his land, as the rich grafier often dooth alfo and rich"** 

vpon the like deuife, [bicaufe grafingrequireth a fmaller grow thiir own 

coin. 

houfehold and lede attendance and charge.] If anie 
man come to buie a buihell or two for his expenfes vnto 
the market crofle, anfwer is made 5 " Forfooth, here was 
one euen now that bad me monie for it, and I hope he 
will haue it." And to faie the tmth, thefe bodgers are Bodgera buying 

up com. 

faire chapmen, for there are no more words with them, 
but " Let me fee it, what fhall I giue you ? knit it vp, 
I will haue it, go carie it to fuch a chamber, [and if 
you bring in twentie feme more in the weeke daie to 
fuch an Inne or foliar where I laie my corne, I will 
haue it, and giue you [ ] pence or more in euerie 
bufhell for fix weekes day of paiment than an 
other will.'* Thus the bodgers beare awaie all, fo 5^**7*^»«_ ^, 

^ IJoagera trouDle 

that the poore artificer and labourer cannot make the poor. 

his prouifion in the markets, (ith they will hardlie 

now adaies fell by the bulhell, nor breake their 

meafurej and fo much the rather, for that the buier 

will looke (as they faie) for fo much ouer meafure 

in a bufhell, as the bodger will doo in a quarter. 

Naie, the poore man cannot off get . anie of the 

farmer at home, bicaufe he prouideth altogither to 

feme the bodger, or hath an hope grounded vpon 

a greedie and infatiable defire of gaine, that the 

faie will be better in the market : fo that he mufl 

^ giue two pence or a groate more in a buftiell at his C' p- ^^^ 

houfe, than the lafl market craned, or elfe go without 

it, and fleepe with an hungrie bellie. Of the common 

carriage of corne ouer vnto the parts beyond the feas. Export of com 

I fpeake not ; or at the leaflwife if I fhould, I could 

not touch it alone, but needs muft ioine other prouifion 

withall, whereby not onelie our fi-eends abroad, but 
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to enemlM imd 
Papists. I can 
hardly belioTe 
in. 



Lsive Dealers* 
tricks to raise 
the price of 
com. 



At first theyll 
sell only very 
small lots. 



alfo manie of our aduerfarics and countriemen, the 
papifls, are abundantlic relieued (as the report goeth) -, 
but lith I fee it not, I will not fo trufl mine eares as 
to write it for a truth.] But to * returne to our markets 
againe.' 

By this time the poore occupier hath all fold his 
crop for need of monie, being readie peraduenture to 
buie againe yer long. And now is the whole fale of 
corne in the great occupiers hands, who hitherto haue 
threihed little or none of their owne, but bought vp of 
other men, fo much as they could come by. Hence- 
foorth alfo they begin to fell, not by the quarter or load 
at the firft, [for marring the market,] but by the bufhell 
or two, or an horfleload at the mod, therby to be feene 
to keepe the crofle,^ either for a fliew, or to make men 
eger to buie, and fo as they may haue it for monie, not 
to regard what they paie. And thus corne waxeth 
deere ; but it will be deerer the next market daie. It 
is poffible alfo that they miflike the price in the begin- 
ning for [the] whole yeare infuing, as men fuppofing 
that come will be litle worth for this, & of better price 
in the next yeare. [For they haue certeine fuperftitious 
obferuations, whereby they will giue a gefle at the fale 
of come for the yeare following. And our countrie- 
men doo vfe commonlie for barleie, where I dwell, to 
iudge after the price at Baldocke vpon S. Matthewes 
daie ; and for wheat, as it is fold in feed time. They 
take in like fort experiment by fight of the firfl flockes 
of cranes that flee fouthward in winter, the age of the 
moone in the beginning of lanuarie, & fuch other 
apiih toies, as by laieng twelue comes vpon the 
hot hearth for the twelue moneths, &c: whereby 
they ihew themfelues to be fcant good chriftians: but 
what care they, fo they may come by monie ?] Here- 



* — * proceede 
s market * For maring of the market ' appears here as a marginal reference. 



Bodgers' super- 
stitions about 
the price of 
com: 



as of the first 
cranes flying 
south in winter. 



— F. 
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vpon alfo ^ will they threAi out three parts of the old 
come^ toward the latter end of the fummer, when new Bodgen some- 
commeth apace to hand^ and call the fame in^ the in i2id*S&^tt™ 
fourth vnthrefhed, where it fhall lie vntill the next 
ipring, or peraduenture till it mufl and putrifie. 
[Certes it is not deintie to fee muftie come in manie o 
our great markets of England, which thefe great oc- 
cupiers bring foorth when they can keepe it no longer. 
But as they are inforced oftentimes vpon this one 
occafion fomwhat to abate the price, fo a plague is not 
feldome ingendred thereby among the poorer fort, that The poor bare 
of neceflitie muft buie the fame, wherby manie thou- it gives ^emth• 
fands of all degrees are confumed, of whofe deaths (in ^^^^^ 
mine opinion) thefe farmers are not vnguiltie. But to 
proceed. If they laie not vp their graine or wheat in 
this maner, they haue yet another policie, whereby they 
will feeme to haue but fmall (lore left in their bames :] Bodgen H bind 
for' elfe they will gird their iheues* by the band, and t£bt,\o8^ 

_ , _, - to have little, 

ilacke it vp of new in lefle roome, to the end it may 
not onlie feeme ^ leiTe in quantitie, but alfo giue place 
to the come that is yet to come into the bame, or 
growing [in] the field. If there happen to be fuch 
plentie in the market on anie market daie, that they and win put off 

.11 . selling till they 

cannot fell at their own price, then will they fet it vp get their own 

piioe. 

in fome fireends houfe, againft another or the third daie, 

& not bring it foorth till * they like of the fale. If they 

fell anie at home, befide harder meafure, it (hall be 

deerer to the poore man [that bieth it] by two pence 

or a groat in a bufhell, than they may fell it in the 

market. But as thefe things are worthie redrede, fo I 

wi(h that God would once open their eies that deale n^y God open 

thus, to fee their owne errours : for as yet fome of them their 2^i 

little care how manie poore men fuffer extremitie, fo 

that they may fill their purfes, and carie awaie the gaine. 

[It is a world alfo to fee how mo(l places of the WeVe pesterd 
realme are pedered with purueiours, who take vp egs, 

1 then ' into > Or ^ sbeueB of * appeare * nntyll 
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Punroyora, 
who buy up our 
country eggs, 
chickens, £0., 
and sell em 
ttlaewhoro. 



Blse of Price in 
Butter 



from ISd. a 
gallon to 3«. 4<i. 
or ^. 



Superfluous 
dealers, and 



buying at 
private houses. 
Instead of open 
markets, are the 
chief causes of 
high prices. 



Vo general 
measure : differ- 
ent Biiahels 
•yeiywhere. 



butter, cheefe, pigs, capons, hens, chickens, hogs, bakon, 
&c, in one market, vnder pretenfe of their conimillions, 
& fuffer their wiues to fell the fame in another, or 
to palters of London. If thefe chapmen be abfent but 
two or three market daies, then we may perfedlie fee 
thefe wares to be more reafonablie fold, and therevnto 
the crofles fufficientlie fiimiihed of all things. In like 
fort, lince the number of buttermen haue fo much 
increafed, and fince they trauell in fuch wife, that they 
come to mens houfes for their butter fader than they 
can make it; it is alraoft incredible to fee how the 
price of butter is augmented ^ : whereas, when the 
owners were inforced to bring it to the market townes, 
& fewer of thefe butter buiers were ftirring, our butter 
was fcarllie woorth eighteene pence the gallon, that 
now is worth three (hillings foure pence, & perhaps 
fiue (hillings. Wherby alfo I gather that the mainte- 
nance of a fuperfluous number of dealers ^ in moft 
trades, tillage alwaies excepted, is one of the greateft 
caufes why the prices of things become excefliue : for 
one of them doo commonlie vfe to out bid another. 
And whileft our countrie commodities are commonlie 
bought and fold at our priuate houfes, I neuer looke 
to fee this enormitie redrefTed, or the markets well 
fiirniihed] 

I could faie more, but this is euen inough, & more 
peraduenture than I fhall be well thanked for : yet true 
it is, though fome thinke it no trefpafle. This more- 
ouer is to be lamented, that one generall meafure is not 
in vfe throughout all England, but euerie market 
towne hath in* maner a feuerall bufhell*; and the 



^ Victorian writers can say this too. I recollect iresb butter at Sd, and 10^. 
a pound here at Egham, and now we pay 20d, The imported Italian butter that 
we get in London, from Ralli, Greek St, Sobo, is I9d, — F. 

* An interesting anticipation of John Stuart Mill's point of the evil of a large 
middleman class cbeckt only by competition. Co-operation, with a few middlc- 
men, the agents and serrants of the co-operators, is what we want. — F. 



in a 



measure 
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lefTer it be, the more fellers it draweth to re fort vnto 
the fame. [Such alfo is the couetoufneffe of manie 
clearkes of the market, that in taking view of meafures, cheating by 
they will alwaie fo prouide, that one and the fame nScet? ^ 
buihell (hall be either too big or too little at their next 
comraing, and yet not depart without a fee at the firft : 
fo that, what by their mending at one time, and em- 
pairing the fame at another, the countrie is greatlie 
charged, and few iuft meafures to be had in anie fleed.] 
It is oft found likewife, that diuerfe vnconfcionable Dealers have i 

, . measure to s«U 

dealers haue one meafure to fell by, & another to buie by, and another 

to buy by. 

withall 5 the like is alfo in weights, [and yet all fealed 

and bronded.] Wherefore it were verie good that thefe we ought to 

two were reduced vnto one ftandard, that is, one bufliell, for measures 

t 111.1 and weights. 

one pound, one quarter, one hundred, one tale, one 
number : fo lliould things in time fall into better order, 
and fewer caufes of contention be mooued in this land. 
rOf the complaint of fuch poore tenants as paie rent Tenants who 

. V. 1 r pay rent iu 

corne vnto their landlords, I fpeake not, who are often com 
dealt withall very hardlie. For befide that 'in the 
meafuring of ten quarters, for the mod part they lofe 
one through the iniquitie of the bufliell (fuch is the 
fireedinefle of the appointed receiuers thereoO, fault is are cheated by 

^ ^^ theEeceiyera 

found alfo with the goodnefle and cleanneffe of the 

craine. Wherby fome peece of monie muft needs whom they're 

. oblig'd to fee. 

paiTe vnto their purfes to flop their mouths withall, or 
elfe my lord will not like of the corne : " Thou art 
worthie to loofe thy leafe, &c.*' Or if it be cheaper 
in the market, than the rate allowed for it is in their 
rents, then muft they paie monie, and no corne, which 
is no fmall extremitie. And thereby we may fee 
how each one of vs indeuoureth to fleece and eat vp Each'one trie« 

. V to eat up the 

another. other. 

Another thing there is in our markets worthie to be 
looked vnto, and that is the recariage of graine from the SeOers oughtn't 

^ to be allowd to 

fame into lofts and foUars, of which before I gaue fome carry off their 

grain ini«ftM , 

intimation: wherefore if it were ordered, that euerie 
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C« p. 204] 



Oom-Mllefni 
ought to sell in 
the nearest 
market, and not 
be allowd to go 
20 miles off to 
get a higher 
price. 



The contents of 
Bams should 
be noted, and 



more com 
brought to the 
Town-Croasee. 



Now, com is 
exported. 



to our common* 
wealth's great 
hurt. 



feller fhould make his market by an houre^ or elfe the 
bailie or clearke of the faid market ' to make fale 
therof according to his difcretion, without libertie to 
the farmer to fet vp their corne in houfes and chambers, 
I am perfuaded that the prices of our graine would 
foone be abated. Againe, if it were ena6ted that each 
one fhould keepe his next market with his graine, and 
not to run fix, eight, ten, foureteene, or t wen tie miles 
from home, to fell his come where he dooth find the 
highefl price, and therby leaueth his neighbours vn- 
furnifhed, I doo not thinke but that Qur markets would 
be farre better ferued than at this prefent they are. 
Finallie, if mens barns might be indifFerentlie viewed 
immediatlie after haruefl, and a note gathered by an 
eflimat, and kept by feme appointed & truftie perfon 
for that purpofe, we fhould haue much more plentie of 
come in our towne crofTes than as yet is commonlie 
feene : bicaufe each <9ne hideth and hoordeth what he 
may, vpon purpofe either that it will be deerer, or that 
he fhall haue forae priuie veine by bodgers, who doo 
accuflomablie fo deale, that the fea dooth load awaie no 
fmall part thereof into other countries & our enimies, 
to the great hinderance of our common-wealth at home, 
and more likelie yet to be, except fome remedie be 
found.] * But what doo I talke of thefe things, or defire 
the fuppreffion of bodgers, being a minifler? Certes I 
may fpeake of them right well, as feeling the harme in 
that I am a buier, neuertheleffe I fpeake generallie in 
ech of them.* 

To conclude therefore, in our markets all things are 
to be fold, necefTarie for mans vfe ; and there is our 
prouifiou made commonlie for all the weeke infuing. 
Therefore, as there are no great townes without one 
weekelie market at the leafl, fo there are verie few of 



Bat more of this hereafter in the next booke, where I haue inserted a litle 
treatise, which I sometimes collected of our weights & measures, and their oom- 
panson with those of the anncient Greekcs and Bomaines. 
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them that haue not one or two faires or more within Moflttownflhayo 

_, 1 or 2 tsdn ft 

the compafle of the yeare, affigned vnto them by the year, 

prince. And albeit that fome of them are not much 

better than [Lowfe faire, or] the common kirkemefles 

beyond the Tea, yet there are diuerfe not inferiour to the some gnat onea, 

n . T^ r. t • 1 /• . as Stourbridge 

greateft marts m Europe, as Sturbridge faire neere to Fair, Bartholo- 
mew Fair, Ao. 
Cambridge, [Briftow faire,] Bartholomew faire at 

London, Lin^ mart. Cold faire at Newport pond for 

cattell, and diuerfe other, all which, or at leaflwife the 

greateft part of them, (to the end I may with the more 

eafe to the reader and lefle trauell to my felfe fulfill my 

tafke in their recitall), I haue fet downe, according to nie names and 

the names of the moneths wherein they are holden, at I've set down at 

. the end of this 

the end of this booke, where you fhall find them at book, 
large, as I borowed the fame from [/.] Stow, [and the 
reports of others.] 




Of Parkes and Warrens. 

Chap. 19.* 

N euerie (hire of England there is great plentie of 
parkes, whereof forae here and there, [to wit. The Qoeen haa 
welnere to the number of two hundred, for hir pSkZ 
daily prouifion of that flefh,] apperteine to the prince, 
the reft to fuch of the nobilitie and gentlemen as haue 
their lands and patrimonies ^ lieng [in or] neere vnto 
the fame. I would gladlie haue fet downe the iuft 
number of thefe inclofures to be found in euerie 
countie : but ftth I canjiot fo doo, it ftiall fuffice to There an loo in 

y'l'TT- t-r^/*- 1* Kent and KnsoT 

laie, that m Kent and Eflex onelie are to the number of with fallow 
an hundred, [andtwentie in the biftioprike of Durham,] 
wherein great plentie of fallow deere is cheriflied and 

' Linne 
*Thia,in 1577 ed. , is Chap. 15ofBk2; and ita title ii markt with the pan^raph 
mga % — P. • patrimony 
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Conoy- wuri'oufl. 
Bkins of black 
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more than their 
boditM. 



Near London, 
young rabbits 
and sucklings 
sell best. 



Parks are en- 
closd now with 
oak palings. 



P. 



kept. As for warrens of conies, I iudge them almoft 
innumerable, and dailie like to increafe, by reafon that 
the blacke ikins ^ of thofe beads are thought to coun- 
eruaile the prices of their naked carcafes, and this is 
the onelie caufe whie the graie are lefle efleemed. 
Neere vnto London, their quickefl merchandize is of 
the yong rabbets, wherfore the older conies^ are 
brought from further off, where there is no fuch fpeedie 
vtterance of rabbets and fucklings ^ in their foafon, nor 
fo great lolTe by their (kins, lith they are fuffered to 
growe vp to their full greatnelTe with their owners. 
Our parkes are generallie inclofed with ftrong pale 
made of oke, of which kind of wood there is great ftore 
cheriihed [in the woodland countries] from time to 
time in ech of them, onelie for the maintenance of the 
faid defenfe, and fafe-keeping of the [fallow] deere 
from ranging about the countrie. [Howbeit, in times 
paft diuerfe haue been fenfed in with ftone walles (efpe- 
ciallie in the limes of the Romans, who firfl brought 
fallow deere into this land (as fome coniedure) albeit 
thofe inclofures were ouerthrowne againe by the Saxons 
& Danes, as Cauiiham, Towner, and Woodftocke, 
befide other in the weft countrie, and one alfo at Bolton. 
Among other things alfo to be feene in that towne, 
there is one of the faireft clockes in Europe. Where 
no wood is, they are alfo inclofed with piles of date ; 
and therto it is douted of maaie whether our bucke or 
doe are to be reckoned in wild or tame hearts or not. 
PUnie deemeth them to be wild j Martial is alfo of the 
fame opinion, where he faith, Imhelles dama quid nifi 
prada fumus ? And fo in time paft the like con- 
trouerfie was about bees, which the lawiers call Feras, 
tit. de acquirendo rerum dominio, ^ lib. 2. i?iftit. But 

* See Percy Folio, Loose and Humorous Songs, p. 86, 1. 31-4.— F. 

* We're unluckily lost the distinction between rabbit and coney, — F. 

* Calld ' lackers' in Bab<e* Book, and Henry YIIL's Household Ordinancea.^ 
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Plinie attempting to decide the quarell calleth them 
Medias inter feras ^ placidas aues. But whither am I 
fo fuddenlie digrefled ? In returning therefore vnto 
our parks. I find alfol the circuit of thefe inclofures in P""k" a™ 4 or 

* ' J 6 miles round. 

like manner conteine often times a walke of foure or 
fiue miles, and fometimes more or lefle. Wherby it is 
to be feene what (lore of ground is emploied vpon that 
vaine commoditie, which bringeth no manner of gaine 
or profit to the owner, fith they commonlie giue awaie 
their flefh, neuer taking penie for the fame, [except the Keeper'w por- 

* aultttea ou a 

ordinarie fee, and parts of the deere, giuen vnto the J^^^"*a^ 

keeper by a cuftome, who befide three (hillings foure 

pence, or fiue {hillings in monie, hath the (kin, head, 

vmbies, chine, and (houlders : whereby he that hath 

the warrant for an whole bucke, hath in the end little 

more than halfe, which in my iudgement is fcarfelie 

equal! dealing;] for^ venifon in England is neither Vonison'anot 

. _ bought or sold. 

bought nor fold,^ [as in other countries,] but mainteined 
onelie for ^ the pleafure of the owner and his friends.^ 
[Albeit I heard of late of one ancient ladie, which Yet one Lady 

has actually 

maketh a great ffaine by felling yeerelie hir hulbands sold her hus- 

^ ^ J ^ J band's Venison 

venifon * to the cookes, (as another of no lelle name will to the cooks i 

and another has 

not flicke to ride to the market to fee hir butter fold.) ridden to 

market to see 

but not performed without infinite fcofFes and mockes, ber Butter sold i 

euen of the poorefl pezzants of the countrie, who thinke 

them as odious matters in ladies and women of fuch 

countenance, to fell their venifon and their butter, as for 

an earle to feele his oxen, (heepe, and lambs, whether An Eari must 

If. "**** tyxm ox- 

they be readie for the butcher or not, or to fell his dealer. 

wooll vnto the clothier, or to keepe a tan-houfe, or deale 

with fuch like affaires as belong not to men of honor, 

but rather to farmers, or grafiers -, for which fuch, if 

there be anie, may well be noted (and not vniufllie) to 

degenerate from true nobilitie, and betake themfelues 

1 because ' sold by the right owner 

3 — 1 hys pleasure to the no small decay of husbandry & diminution of mankind. 
* See Andrew Boorde's amusing bit about venison in his Dyetary : my od., p. 
276.— P. 

HARRISON. 20 
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to hufbandrie.^ And euen the fame enormilie tooke 
place fometime among the Romans, and entred fo farre 
as into the verie fenate, of whome fome one had two or 
three fhips going vpon the fea, pretending prouifion for 
their houfes; but in truth following the trades of 
merchandize, till a law was made which did inhibit 
[•p. 206] and reftraine them. Liuie alfo telleth of an'other 

TheRo™*n» law which palled likewife againft the fenators by 
Claudius the tribune, and helpe onelie of C. Flaminius, 
that no fenator, or he that had beene father to anie 
fenator, fhould poffeile anie fhip or veilell aboue the 
capacitie of three hundred amphoras, which was fup- 
pofed fufficient for the cariage and recariage of fuch 
neceHities as fhould apperteine vnto his houfe: fith 
aipdnrt aiioviiig further trading with merchandizes and commodities 

Denatora to ° 

tTHde, and»io dooth declare but a bafe and couetous mind, not alto- 
become boae 

and covotoua. gither void of enuie, that anie man fhould line but he : 
or that if anie gaine were to be had, he onelie would 
haue it himfelfe : which is a wonderfull dealing, and 
mufl needs proue in time the confufion of that countrie 
wherein fuch enormities are exercifed.] Where* in 
times pafl, manie large and wealthie occupiers were 
dwelling within the compalfe of fome one parke, and 

yruia^and thereby great plentie of corne and cattell feene, and to 

ished by parket.^ be had amoug them, beflde a more copious procreation 
of humane iffue, whereby the realme was alwaies better 
fumifhed with able men to feme the prince in his 
affaires ; now there is almofl nothing kept but a fort of 
wild and fauage beafls, cherifhed for pleafure and de- 

Ownera of parka Jjorht : and yet fome* owners, ftill defirous to inlarge 

even take-in & » y ' o 

*^"'uift?w*v*^ thofe grounds, [as either for the breed and feeding of 
l^EnSZiS!'*^^* cattell,] doo not let dailie to take in more, [not fparing 

the verie commons whervpon manie townefliips now 
and then doo Hue,] affirming that we haue alreadie too 
great ftore of peopli» in England; and that youth by 

1 Harrison was not quite up to the Dignity of Labour. — F. 
* For where * tlie 
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marrieng too foone doo nothing profit the countrie, 
but fill it full of beggars, [to the hurt and vtter vndooing 
(they faie) of the common wealth.] 

Certes, if it be not one curfe of the Lord, to haue Tkt tUcaie of the 
our countrie conuerted in luch fort, from the furniture stpution of a 
of mankind, into the walks and fhrowds of wild beads, « neytker U any 

man borne to 

I know not what is anie. How manie families alfo Posstsu the enrtk 

alont.^ 

thefe great and fmall games (for fo mofl keepers call 
them) haue eaten vp, and are likelie hereafter to de 
uoure, fome men may conie^hire, but manie more 
lament, fith there is no hope of reflraint to be looked 
for in this behalfe, [becaufe the corruption is fo gen- 
erall.] But if a man may prefentlie giue a ghelle at the 
vniuerfalitie of this euill by contemplation of the cir- 
cumflance,^ he fhall faie at the lafl, that the twentith a twentieth of 

' the realm is 

part of the realme is imploied vpon deere and conies ^^^f ^^i^e, 
alreadie, which feemeth verie much, if it be^ dulie 
confidered of. 

[Kins: Henrie the eis^ht, one of the nobleft princes Henry viii. 

^ ^ ^ ' ^ often lamentwl 

that euer reigned in this land, lamented ofl that he was the want of 

° / Englishmen for 

conftreined to hire forren aid, for want of competent •oidiew, 
ftore of fouldiors here at home, perceiuing (as it is in- 
deed,) that fuch fupplies are oftentimes more hurtfull 
than profitable vnto thofe that interteine them, as may 
cheefiie be feene in Valens the emperor, our Vortiger, 
and no fmall number of others. He would oft maruell 
in priuate talke, how that when feauen or eight princes jndwonderd 
ruled here at once, one of them could lead thirtie or days there were 

■o many. 

foriie thoufand men to the field agaiufl another, or two 
of them looooo againft the third, and thofe taken out 
onelie of their owne dominions. But as he found the 
want, fo he faw not the caufe of this decaie, which Thecatiaeeof 

our lose of men 

grew befide this occafion now mentioned : alfo by laieng »"» jParks, and 

° 7/0 turning many 

houfe to houfe, and land to land, whereby manie mens f*^" holding* 

' ' •/ into one larg* 

occupiengs were conuerted into one, and the breed of **"®- 
people not a little thereby diminiflied. The auarice of 
* — * Left out in ed. 1587. — F. ^ circumstances ' be not, ed. 15S7.-— F, 
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ETlla of Privl- 
loges and Facul- 
ties. 



landlords, by increaflng of rents and fines, alfo did fo 
wearie the people, that they were readie to rebell with 
him that would arile, fuppofing a fhort end in the 
warres, to be better than a long and miferable life in 
peace. 

Priuileges and faculties alfo are another great caufe 
of the mine of a common wealth and diminution 
of mankind : for whereas law and nature dooth per- 
mit all men to Hue in their befl maner, and whatfoeuer 
trade they be exercifed in, there commeth fome priui- 
lege or other in the waie, which cutteth them off from 
this or that trade, wherby they mud needs fhift foile, 
and feeke vnto other countries. By thefe alfo the 
greateft commodities are brought into the hands of few, 
who imbafe, corrupt, and yet raife the prices of things 
at their owne pleafures. Example of this lafl I can 
giue alfo in bookes, which (after the firft impreflion of 
anie one booke) are for the mod part verie negligentlie 
handled : whereas if another might print it fo well as 
the firfl, then would men ftriue which of them fhould 
doo it beft j and fo it falleth out in all other trades. It 
is an eafie matter to prooue that England was neuer 
leffe furnifhed with people than at this prefentj for if 
the old records of euerie manour be fought, and fearch 
made to find what tenements are fallen, either downe, 
or into the lords hands, or brought and vnited togither 
by other men : it will foone appeere, that in fome one 

apeak fnvu my ^ . . • i /• 

own experience, manour, feuenteen, eighteene, or twentie houies are 

ihrunke. I know what I faie, by mine owne experi- 
ence : notwithftanding that fome one cotage be here 
and there ereded of late, which is to little purpofe. Of 
cities and townes, either vtterlie decaied, or more than 
a quarter or halfe diminifhed, though fome one be a 
little increafed here and there ; of townes pulled downe 
for flieepe-walks ^, and no more but the lordfliips now 

^ See the curious tract on this in Mr J. M. Cowper*8 Four Supplieationt, E. E. 
Text Soc., Extra Series.— F. 



Bad second 
editions of 
books. [The 
fact is well 
known. See 
instances in W. 
de Wordo's 
• Kerving, 2 ed., 
in Bab€tt Book.} 



Never so few 
)le in Eng- 
as now. 






Of the destruc- 
tion of tene- 
ments I can 
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(landing in them, belide thofe that William Rufus 
pulled downe in his time j I could faie fomewhat : but 
then I (hould fwarue yet further from my purpofe, 
wherevnto I now returne.] 

Wee had no parkes [left] in England at^ the com- Parks due to the 
ming of the Normans, who added this calamitie alfo to 
the feruitude of our nation, making men of the bell 
fort furthermore to become keepers of their game, 
whileft they lined in the meane time vpon the fpoile of 
their reuenues, and dailie ouerthrew townes, villages, 
and an infinit fort of families, for the maintenance of 
their venerie. Neither was anie parke fuppofed in thefe 
times to be flatelie enough, that conteined not at the 
lead eight or ten hidelands, that is, fo manie hundred 
acres or families (or, as they haue beene alwaies called 
in fome places of the real me, carrucats or cartwares) of Carucate«or 

'^ ^ CartwareB. 

which one was fufficient in old time to mainteine an 
honeft yeoman. 

[King John trauelling on a time northwards, to wit, King John 
1209, to warre vpon the king of Scots, becaufe he had 
married his daughter to the earle of Bullen without his 
confent : in his returne ouerthrew a great number of overthrew many 

paries and 

parkes and warrens, of which fome belonged to his wanena, 
barons, but the greatell part to the abbats and prelats 
of the cleargie. For hearing (as he trauelled) by com- 
plaint of the countrie, how thefe inclofures were the 
cheefe decaie of men, and of tillage in the land, he 
fware with an oth that he would not fuffer wild beads swearing that 

he'd not let 

to feed vpon the fat of his foile, and fee the people wUd beast* eat 

* "^ * his people's 

perifh for want of abilitie to procure and buie them ^^^ 
food that fbould defend the realme. Howbeit, this ad 
of his was fo ill taken by the religious and their adhe- 
rents, that they inuerted his intent herein to another 
end; affirming moll flanderouilie how he did it rather 
of purpofe to fpoile the corne and grafle of the com- 
mons and catholikes that held againfl him of both 

> before 
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eftates, and by fo doing to impouerifh and bring the 
north part of the real me to deftru6tion, becaufe they 
refufed to go with him into Scotland. If the faid 
Andrew Boordo prince were aliue in thefe daies, — wherein Andrew 
M^theraara Boord faith there are more parks in England than in 
r^Mwurefor all Europe (ouer which he trauelled in his owne per- 
hyndoiin fon), — and faw how much ground they confume, ^I 

England than 

In au Europe. thinke he would either double his othes, or laie the 
^' ^ ^ mod of them open, that tillage might be better looked 

vnto. But this I hope fhall not need in time, for the 
Still, some owners of a great fort of them begin now to fmell out, 

now find it pays that fuch parcels might be emploied to their more 

to dispark 

them. gaine, and therefore fome of them doo grow to be dif- 

parked. 

Franke chaae. Next of all. We haue the franke chafe, which taketh 

fomething both of parke and forreft, and isgiuen either 
by the kings grant or prefcription. Certes it diifereth 
not much from a parke j nay, it is in maner the felfe 
fame thing that a parke is, faulng that a parke is in- 

A Park is en- uironed with pale, wall, or fuch like : the chafe alwaie 

cloe'd a : a Chase 

open, like En- open and nothing at all inclofed, as we fee in Enueeld 

field and 

Malvern chasee. & Malueme chafes. And as it is the caufe of the feifure 
a^iecote in o^ ^^ frauchife of a parke not to keepe the fame in- 
Si^^y ^"' clofed, fo it is the like in a chafe, if at anie time it be 

imparked. It is trefpaffe, and againd the law alfo, for 

anie man to haue or make a chafe, parke, or free warren. 

Parka, fto. ean without good warrantie of the king by his charter or 

only be made by 

the King's perfed title of prefcription : for it is not lawfull for anie 

fubied either to carnilate, that is, build done houfes, 
imbattell, haue the querke of the fea, or keepe the affife 
of bread, ale, or wine, or fet vp furels, tumbrell, thew, 
or pillorie, or inclofe anie ground to the aforefaid pur- 
pofes within his owne foile, without his warrant and 

BeasUofthe grant. The beafts of the chafe were commonlie the 

Chaae. ** 

bucke, the roe, the fox, and the marteme. But thofe 

Beasti of of venerie in old time were the hart, the hare, the bore 

and the woolfej but as this held not in the time of 
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Canutus, fo in fteed of the woolfe the beare is now On the Ea«tw the 
crept in, which is a beaft commonlie hunted in the eaft and eaten, as 

* good Veniflon.) 

countries, and fed vpon as excellent venifon, although 
with vs I know not anie that feed thereon or care for it 
at all. Certes] it fliould feeme, that forrefts [and 
franke chafes] haue alwaies beene had, and religioullie 
preferued in this Hand, for the folace of the prince, and 
recreation of his nobilitie : howbeit I read not that euer 
they were inclofed more than at this prefent, or other- 
wife fenfed than by vfuall notes of limitation, whereby 
their bounds were remembred from time to time, for 
the better pref«ruation of fuch venerie and vert of all 
forts as were nouriihed in the fame. Neither are anie 
of the ancient laws prefcribed for their maintenance, 
before the daies of Canutus, now to be hadj fith time 
hath fo dealt with them that they are perifhed and loft. 
Canutus therefore, feeing the dailie fpoile that was Canute made 

laws f or jpreserr- 

made [almoft] in all places of his game, did at the laft inghiadeer. 
make fundrie fandtions and decrees, whereby fi*om 
thenceforth the red and fallow deere were better looked 
to^ throughout his whole dominions. We haue in thefe 
daies diuerfe forrefts in England and Wales, [of which, TheForeatsin 
fome belong to the king, and fome to his fubieds,] as wJea. 
Waltham forreft, Windlefor, Pickering, Fecknam, De- 
lamore, [Gillingham, Kingfwood, Wencedale, Clun, 
Rath, Bredon, Weire, Charlie, Leircefter, Lee, Roking- 
ham, Selwood, New forreft, Wichwood, Hatfeeld, 
Sauernake, Weftbirie, Blacamore Peke,] Deane, Pen- 
rife, & manie other now cleane out of my remem- 
brance : and which, although they are far greater in 
circuit than manie parkes and warrens, yet are they in Forests devour 

less people than 

this our time lefle deuourers of the people than thefe parks and 

-I warrens. 

latter, nth, befide, much tillage [&] manie townes are 
found in each of them, wheras in parks and warrens 
we haue nothing elfe than either the keepers [& wa- 
reners] lodge, or at leaft * the manor place of the cheef 

^ unto ' the lest wise 
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An Eaaex was 
once forest, save 
one himdreii. 



• Walden ' 
(Essex) 



is deiiy'd from 
• Wald/ wood, 
and ' end ' ; 



or from * Wald/ 
and 'dene/ a 
▼ale. 



In ' Chipping 
Walden, • Chip- 
ping 'is A. 8. 

\Gi^Ping,of 
going vp to anu 



The Woald of 
Kent. 

Difference 
iMtweon • Wald/ 
wood, and 
* Wold,' open 
country. 



lord & owner of the foile. [I find alfo by good record, 
that all Eifex hath in time pad wholie beene forrefl 
ground, except one cantred or hundred ^ but how long 
it is fince it loft the faid denomination, in good footh I 
doo not read. Tliis neuertheleffe remaineth yet in 
niemorie, that the towne of Walden in Effex ftanding 
in the limits of the aforefaid countie, doth take hir 
name thereof. For in the Cehike toong, wherewith 
the Saxon or Scithian fpeech dooth not a little partici- 
pate, huge woods and forrefts were called JFalds ; and 
likewife their Druides were named Walie or Waldie, 
bicaufe they frequented the woods, and there made 
facrifice among the okes and thickets. So that if my 
conieAure in this behalfe be anie thing at all, the afore- 
faid towne taketh denomination of* JVdld and end, as it 
I (hould fay, ' The end of the wooddie foile*j for, being 
once out of that parifh, the champaine is at hand. Or 
it may be that it is fo called of IVdld and dene: for I 
haue read it written in old euidences JFaldcene, with a 
diphthong. And to (aie truth. Dene is the old Saxon 
word for a vale or lowe bottome, as Dune or Don is for 
an hill or hillie foile. Certes if it be fo, then Walden 
taketh hir name of the woodie vale, in which it fome- 
time flood. But the fird deriuation liketh me better ; 
and the higheft part of the towne is called alfo Chip- 
ping Walden, of the Saxon word Zapping, which figni- 
fieth * Leaning or hanging,' and may verie well be ap- 
plied therevnto, fith the whole towne hangeth as it were 
vpon the fides of two hils, wherof the lefler runneth 
quite through the middefl of the fame. I might here, 
for further confirmation of thefe things, bring in men- 
tion of the Wald of Kent : but this may fuflSce for the 
vfe of the word IVald, which now difFereth much fi-om 
IFoId, For as that fignifieth a woodie foile, fo this be- 
tokeneth a foile without wood, or plaine champaine 
countrie, without anie (lore of trees, as may be feene in 

* ony. of of 
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CotfwoJd, Porkewold, &c. Befide thisi I could faie m aay no mora 

/ of Forest!, 

more of our forrefts, and the aforefaid inclofures [alfo, incio«ur««, 
& therein to prooue by the booke of forreft law, that 
the whole countie of Lancafler hath llkewife beene 
forreft heretofore. Alfo how William the Baftard made 2" 7":*^ 

Bastards 

a law, that whofoeuer did take anie wild beaft within 

the kings forreft ftiould lofe an eare ; as Henrie the firft J^J?2*^ ^** 

did punifti them either by life or lim : which ordinance 

was confirmed by Henrie the fecond and his peeres at 

Woodftocke, wherevpon great trouble infued vnder 

king John and Henrie the third, as appeareth by the 

chronicles :] but it ftiall fuftice ^ to haue faid fo much as 

is fet downe alreadie. 

Howbeit, that I may reftore one antiquitie to light, Canute's For««l- 
which hath hitherto lien as it were raked vp in the 
embers of obliuion, I will giue out thofe^ laws that 
Canutus made for his forreft: whereby manie things 
{hall be difclofed concerning the fame (wherof perad- 
uenture fome lawiers haue no knowlege,) and diuerfe 
other notes gathered touching the ancient eftate of the 
realme not to be found in other. But before I deale 
with the great charter (which as you may perceiue, is 
in manie places vnperfe6t by reafon of corruption, [and 
want alfo of congruitie,] crept in by length of time, not 
by me to be reftored), I will note another breefe law, 
which he made in the firft yeare of his reigne at Win- 
chefter,' afterward inferted into thefe his later confti- Canute's 1st 

Forest-Law. 

tutions, canon 32, & beginneth thus in his owne Saxon 
tong : Ic * will that elc one, tsfc : ' I will and grant that 
ech one ftiall be worthie of fuch venerie as he by hunt- 
ing can take either in the plaines or in the woods,* 
within his owne fee or dominion ^ ; but ech man ftiall 
abftaine from my venerie in euerie place, where I will 
that my beafts ftiall haue firme peace and quietnefte, 
vpon paine to forfet fo much as a man may forfet.* 

1 suffice at this time * the same * Winchester, and 

A I A woods, or * dominion (out cf the forest) 
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Hitherto the ftatute made by the aforefaid Canutus, 
which was afterward confirmed by king Edward fur- 
named the Confeiror 3 [& ratified by the Baftard] in the 
fourth yeare of his reigne. Now followeth the great 
(»p. W] charter it felfe in [fuch rude order and] Latine >as I find 

it word for word, and which I would gladlie haue 
turned into Englifh, if it might haue founded to anie 
benefit of the vnfkilfull and vnJearned. 




F^Ly^B. Incipiunt constitutiones Canuti regis de 

foresta.' 

Ae funt fan6iiones de forefla, quas ego Ca- 
nuius rex cum conjilio primariorum hominum 
meorum condo ks^ facio, vt cunB'u regni nqfiri 
AngluB ecclejijs W pax W iuftitiajiat, ^ vt omnis delln- 
quens fecundum modum delicti, tsf delinquentis fortunam 
patiatur. 
Pegened. I. Sifit lam deificeps quatuor ex Uleraliorihus homi- 

nihus, qui hdbent faluas fuas delitas confuetudines (quos 
Angli Pegened appellant) in qualibet regni mei pro- 
uincia conjiituti, ad iujiitiam diflrihuevidam, vna cum 
poena merita tsf materijs forrejlce cunSio populo meo, tarn 
Anglis qudm Danis per totum regnum meum Anglice, 
quos quatuor primarios forejlce appellandos cenfemus, 

' The following translation is from John Manwood*s < Brefe Collection of the 
Lawes of the Forest' (date, according to the Museum Catalogue, 1692), printed for 
priyate circulation; the translation was left out in the author's full Treatise on 
Forest Laws, published in 1615, after his death, which embodied his two earlier 
works. — F. 

** These are the Lawes of the Forest, which I King Canutus with the Counsell 
of my cheefe men do make and establish, to that end that Peace & Justice might be 
ministred to all congregations of our Realme of England : and that eucry man that 
doth offend, may be punished according to the manner of the offence, and of him 
that doth offend. 

1. Nowe from hencefoorth, let there be foure men of the best account, which 
haue their free customes & duties serued (which Englishmen do call ' Pegened,' ap« 
pointed throughout the Prouince of my realme to administer Justice to al my people 
throughout all my Realme of England, as well to Englishmen as to Danes, together 
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2. Sintfuh quolihet horum, quatuor ex mediocrihus po^t^J^J^ 
hom'mihus (quos Angli Lefpegend nuncupant, Dani verb ^ ^^^ 
yoong men vocantj locali, qui curam ksf onus turn viridis ^^^^^j' 
turn veneris fufcipiant. 

3. In adminiflranda autem iujlitia nullatenus volo 
vt tales fe intromittant : mediocrSfjne tales pnftjerarum 
curam fufceptam, pro lib eralihus fern per haleantur, quos 

Dani Ealdermen appellant. Eaidermen. 

4. Suh horum iterum. quolihet Jint duo minutorum Tinettuuu 
hominum, quos Tineman Angli dicunt, hi noBurnam 
curam isf veneris ^ viridis tumferuUia opera fubihunt. 

5. Si talis minutus feruus fuerit, tam citb quam in 
forejla nojlra locabitur, liber efto, omnifque hos exfump- 

tihus nojlris manutenebimus, 

6. Habeat etiam quilibet primariorum quoUlet anno 

de nojlra warda, quam Michni Angli appellant, duos Michni 
equos, vnum cum fella, alterum fine fella, vnum gladium, 
quinque lanceas, vnum cufpidem, vnum fcutum, W du- 
centos folidos argenti, 

7. Mediocrium quilibet vnum equum, vnam lanceam, 
vnum fcutum, ^ 60 folidos argenti, 

with condigne panishment for the ofTences of the Forest : which foure men of the 
Forest, we haue determined to call them Primarioi, that is to saie, the cheife men. 

2. Let there be vnder euerie one of those foure cheife men of the Forest, foure 
meane men placed, which Englishmen call 'Lcspegend,' but Danes do call them 'yong 
men' ; which shall take vpon them the charge and burthen, both of Vert and Venison. 

3. Bat in the execution of Justice, I will that in no wise such foore cheife men, 
doe let in or suffer such meane men to ioyne with them therin. For after that they 
haue taken vpon them the charge of the wilde beastes, they shal alwaies be ac- 
counted for freemen, which the Danes doe call ' Eldermen.' 

4. Againe, ynder euery one of these meane men, let there bee two of the least 
men of account of the Forest, (which Englishmen do call ' Tyne-men' :) these persons 
shall Tndertake the seruile labour, and also the night charge of Vert and Venison. 

5. If such a seruile officer shall fortune to be a bondman : so soone as he shall be 
placed in our Forest, let him be made Free of his bondage : & all these persons we 
will maintaine of our owne costes. 

6. And also, euery one of the saidc foure cheefe men, shall haue for euery yeere 
of our allowance, (which the Danes doe call ' Michni,') two Horses, one of them with 
a Saddell, an other of them without a Saddell : One Sworde, 5 Jauelins, one speare, 
one shilde, and x. li in money. 

7. And euery one of our said meane men, shall haue for euery yeare, one Horsei 
one Jaueline, one shilde, and iii li. in Money. 
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Hundred law. 
[ Warscot.^ 



MuchehHHi. 



Ofgang/onUll. 
rurgatio urnu^ 
tripUx ordalia. 



8. Minutorum qu'dihet, vnum lanceam, vnam arcula" 
lijlam, ^ i^folidos argent'u 

9. Sint omnes tarn primary, quam niediocres, ^ mi- 
nuti, immunes, liheri, ksf quieti ah omnibus prouincialibus 
fummonitionihus, ksf popularibus placiiis, qua; Hundred 
laghe Angli dicuni, tsf ab omnibus armorum oneribus, 
quod Warfcot j4ngli dicunt, ki forincejis querelis, 

10. Sint mediocrium ksf minutorum caufos, ^ earum 
correSiiones, tarn criminalium quam ciuilium per prouidam 
fapientiam ksf rationem primariorum iudicatce ^ decifce : 
primariorum verb enormia^ quce fuerint (ne fcelus all" 
quod remaneat inultumj nofmet in ira nojlra regali pu- 
niemus, 

11. Habeant hi quatuor vnam regalem potejlatem 

(falua [femper'] nobis nojha prcefentia) quatSrque in anno 

generates forejlce demon/irationes tsf viridis ^ veneris 

forisfaBiones, quas Muchehunt dicunt, vbi teneant omnes 

calumniam de materia aliqua tangente forejlam, edntque 
ad triplex iudicium, quod Angli Ofgaogfordell dicunt, 
Ita autem acquiratur illud triplex iudicium. Accipiatfe- 
cum quinque, tsf Jit ipfe fextus, ^ Jic iurando acquirat 



8. And euery one of the saido seruile pcrBons, shall haue for euery yeere, one 
Jaueline, one Crosbowe, and xv shillings of money. 

9. Let, as well all the saide foure chcefe men, as also the saide meane men, and 
the foresaide semile officers, bo exempted and discharged from paying of any tribute, 
& also freed and aquited from al pronincial sommons, and popular plees, which 
Englishmen do cal Hundred laghe : and also from all charges of Armoure, which 
Englishmen do call ' Warscot,' and also from foreine sutes. 

10. The causes k offences of these meane men & semile persons : k the correc- 
tion of them, as wel such causes k offences as are Criminall, as those that are Ciuil, 
shal be adjudged & decided by the prouident wisdome and discretion of those foure 
cheefe men : but the offences of those foure cheefe men, if any shal fortune to be, 
lest that any haynous offence should remaine mreuenged, Wee our owne selfes shal 
punish the same in our Boyall displeasure. 

11. These foure cheefe men, shall haue one Roial authoritie (sauing vnto ts our 
owne Roial presence :) And foure times in the yeere they shall keepe theire generall 
Sessions or Plees of the Forest, & all forfeitures, as well of Vert, as of Venison : 
(which Englishmen do call ' Much-hunt,') where they shall hold Plee of any matter 
concerning the Forest. And they shall proceede to a three folde Judgement, which 
Englishmen do call * of OangfardeU': and this threefolde Judgement is thus to be had. 
Hee that b accused, must take with himselfe flue other persons, and himtelfe must 
be the sixt person : and so in swearing he shal haue a threefold Judgement, or three- 
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triplex iudicium, aut triplex iuramentum. Sed purgatio ^S^Lm, 
ignis nullatenus admittatur, nifi vhi nuda Veritas nequit 
cditer inueJHgari. 

12. Liheralis autem homo. i. Pegen, modo crimen Pegen, 
fuum non Jit inter maiora} haheat Jidelem hominem qui 
pqffitpro eo iurare iuramentum. i. Forathe iji autem non Foratfu, 
habet, ipfemet iuret, nee pardonetur ei aliquod iuramentum, 

13. Si aduena vel peregrinus qui de longinquo venerit 
Jit calumniatus deforejla, tsf talis ejl fua inopia vt non 
poffit habere plegium ad primam calumniam, qunlem * 
nullus Anglus iudicare potejl : tuncfuheat captionem re- 
gis, ^ Hi expeSiet quoufque vadat ad Judicium ferri ^ 
aquce : attamenji quis extraneo aut peregrino de longi 
venienti * *Jihi ipfi nocet,Ji aliquod iudicium iudicaue- 
rint. 

14. Quiciinque coram primarios homines meosforejlce 
in falfo tejlimonio Jleterit ^ viBus fuerit, non Jit dignus 
impojlerum Jlare aut portare tejlimxtnium, quia legalita- 
temfuam perdidit, tsf pro culpa foluat regi decern folidos 

quos Dani vocant Halfehang^ alids Halfehang. Hai/ekang. 



folde oath. But for any person to haue his triall or purgation by Fier, is in nowise 
to be allowed or admitted, except it be where the manifest tnietii cannot otherwise 
be found out. 

12. But a freeman, (which Englishmen call ' Pegen ') hauing his offence depend- 
ing : although he bee not within the compasse of the Seas, yet hee may haue a 
trustie or faith full friend that may sweare his oath for him : (which Englishmen 
call ' Foreath '), but if he haue not such a trustie man to sweare for him, he him selfe 
shall sweare the oath, neither shall he be pardoned for any oath. 

13. If a straunger or pilgrime, which hath come from a far Contrey, be accused 
of the offence of the Forest : and his pouerty is such that he cannot haue a Pledge, 
such as he ought to haue : at the first accusation no Englishman may adiudge him 
therof : then he must indure the Kinges imprisonment, and there remaine mtiU he 
may proceed forward to iudgemcnt of the Iron, and Water. And yet notwithstand- 
ing, if any person do hurt vnto him that is such a straunger or pilgrime, comming 
from a far Countrey : if those foure chcefe men shal determine any iudgement 
against the same stranger, the same Judgement shall be mto him that did hurte the 
same straunger. 

14. Whosoeuer shall bcare false witnes before my said foure cheefe men of the 
Forest^ & shol be conuicted thereof, aiterwardes he is not worthy any more to be 
allowed a witnes, or to beare any witnes, for because he hath lost his ability 
thorin, k for that offence he shal paie Ynto the King ten shillingee : which the 
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Ptr* A» Fife. 



Gtthhrtck, 



EaldermoM, 



vSmm '5- ^* ^"" ^^"^ cdiquam primary sforejla mece in- 

tulerityji liber alis Jit amittat liber tatem ^ omnia fua, 
Ji villanus abfcvidatur dextra, 

1 6. Si alteruter iterum peccauerit, reus Jit mortis. 

17. Si quis ^autem contra^ primarium pugnauerit, 
in plito emendet fecundum pretium fui ipfius, quod Angli 
Pere & pite dicunt, ^foluat primario quadraginta foii- 
dos, 

18. Si pace m quis fregerit ante mediocres Jorejhp, 
quod dicunt Gethbrech, emendet regi decem folidis. 

19. Si quis mediocrium aliquem cum ira percujferit, 
emendetur prout interfeBio feres regalis mihi emendarifo' 
letf . 

20. Si quis delinqueris in forejla nojira capietur, 
paenas luet fecundum modum tsf genus deliSii, 

21. Poena ^ forifaSiio non vna eadimque erit Ube- 
ralis (quern Dani Ealderman vocant) ^ illiberaJis : do- 
mini ksf ferui : noti ^ ignoti : nee vna eadSmque erit 
caufarum tum ciuilium tum criminalium,ferarum forejiie, 

15. If any man shall offer any force to my said cheefe men of my Forest, if he 
be a freeman that shal so offend, he shall lose his libertie or freedome, and aU that 
he hath : but if he be a bondman, then his right hand shalbe cutt. 

16. Bat if either of them shall offend againe, then he shal be adiudged gilty of 
death for the same. 

17. But if any man shall contend in sute with any one of our cheefe men afore- 
saide against him, then he shall make recompence for the same to the King, accord- 
ing to the worth of him selfe, which Englbhmcn do call * Pere et Pite ' : and alao 
shall paie vnto our cheefe man for the same, fourty shilliiiges. 

18. If any man shall breake the peace of the King, in the presence of our meane 
men of the Forest aforesaide (which Englishmen do call * Geth-brech*) he shall yeeld 
recompence to the King for the same, ten shillinges. 

19. If any of our meane men aforesaid with bis wrath shall strike any man, let 
him make such recompence to the King for the same, as was accustomed to be made 
to me for the killing of a roial wilde beast. 

20. If any man be taken offending in our Forest, it is conuenient for him to be 
punished, according to the maner and kind of his offence. 

21. The punishment of a freeman (whom the Danes do call * Eldermen,') shal not 
be one and the selfe same punishment of a man that is seruile, or not free : Of a 
seruant and a maister : Of a man that is knowen, and of him that is not knowen : 
Nor the punishment of Criminall causes, & of Ciuil causes shalbe one, and the self 
same : Nor of wilde beasts of the Forest, & royall wild beasts : nor the destroying 
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^ ferarum regalmm : viridis ksf veneris traBatio : nam v^^u^ 

crimen veneris ah antiquo inter maiora ksf non immeriib 

numerabatur: viridis verb (fra6iione chacece nqftrce rega- 
lis excepta) ita pujillum ksf exiguum eft, quhd vix ea- 
refpicit noftra conjlitutio : qui in hoc tamen deliquerit, 
Jit criminis foreJlcB reus. 

22. Si liber aliquis feram forejlce ^ad curfum impu- 
lerit}Jiue cafu,Jiue prcehabita voluntate, ita vt curfu 
celeri cogatur fera anhelare, decern folidis regi emendet, 

Ji Uliberalis dupliciter emendet, Ji feruus careat corio. 

23. Si vero harum^ aliquot interfecerit,foluat du' 
pliciter ksf perfoluat,Jitque pretijfui reus contra regem. 

24. Sedji regalem feram, quam Angli^ Staggon ap- staggon [or 
pellant, alteruter coegerit anhelare, alter per vnum an- 
num, alter per duos careat libertate naturali :Ji verbferuus, 

pro vtlegato habeatur, quern Angli Frendlefman vocant. FvtndUsman. 

2 j. Si verb occiderit, amittat liber fcutum libertatis,Ji 
Jit Uliberalis careat libertate, Ji feruus vita, 

of Tert & of Venison. For the offence of Venison or hunting, not vnworthelj haue 
bene accounted amongest the greatest offences of the Forest euen of auncient time. 
But the offence of Vert (except it be for the breach of our Roiall free chace) it is so 
little, and of so smal an account, that this our Constitution or Law, doth scantly 
respect the same. Yet notwithstanding, he that shall offend in this offence, let him 
be accounted gilty of an offence of the Forest. 

22. If any freeman shall chose away a Bere, or a wilde beast out of the Forest : 
whether the same were done by chaunce, or of a set purpose, so that thereby the 
wilde beast is forced by swift running to lyll out the tong, or to breath with his tong 
out of his mouth : he shall paie to the King ten shillings for amends for the same 
offence : but if he be a seruile person, then he shall double the same recompence : 
but if he be a bondman, then he shall lose his Skinne. 

23. But if any of these men shall kill a wilde beast of the Forest, let him paie 
double recompence for the same : And also let him paie besides, euen to the Ttter- 
most Talew that he is worth ; and he shal be accounted as an offender against the 
King. 

24. But if either of them shall chase a Roiall wilde beaste of the Forest (which 
Englishmen doe call a ' Stngon ') and thereby shall force him to hang out the tounge 
with swifte running, then the one of them which is a freeman, shall lose his natnrall 
libertie for one whole yeere : and the other of them that is not a freeman, shall lose 
his naturali libertie for two whole yeeres. But if he be a bondman, then afterwards 
hee shall bee taken for an out-law, (which Englishmen do call * Frendlesman.'} 

25. But if a freeman shall slea a wilde beaste, he shall lose the defence of hia 
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f<SS?l!S^ *^' ^Pifi^opi, dilates, & hanmes mei non caiumnia' 

buntur pro venatione,Ji non regales /eras occiderint : tf 
^ regales, rejlalunt ret regi pro Ulitofuo,Jine certa emen 
datione. 

27. Sunt aJue (Jt^ieter /eras forejlce) beJl'uB, qiuB 
[•p. 108] ^dum inter fepta tsf fepes forejla continentur, emendationi 

fuhiacent: quotes funl capreoli,* lepores, ^ cuniculi. 
Sunt tsf alia qudm plurima animalia, quis quanquam infra 
BiA^oUmm fepta foreJlcB viuunt, ^ oneri ^ cum mediocrium fuhia- 
cent forejlce, tamen nequaquam cenferi poJpint,qualiafunt* 
huhali, vaccce, ^ Jtmilia, Vulpes tsf lupi, nee fore/la 
nee t^eneris hahentur, ^ proinde eorum interfeSio nulli 
emendationi fuliacet. Si tamen infra limites occiduntur, 
fraSiio Jit regalis chacect, &* miti^s emendetur. Aper 
verb quanquam forejla Jit, nullatenus tamen animal vene- 
ris haheri ejl afjuetus, 

28. Bofco nee fulhofco nofhojine licentia primario' 
rum forejlce nemo manum apponat, qubd Ji quis fecerit 
reus Jit fra£lionis regalis chacece. 

libertie, but if he be not a Freeman, then he shalbe imprisoned: but if he be a 
bondman, then he shal lose his life. 

26. M J Bishops, Abbottes, and Barons, shall not be accused for hunting, if they 
do not kill wild beastes that be Roial beastes : but if they doe kill Koiall beastes of 
the Forest, then they shall depend ypon the King for his determination of that 
matter, without any certaine fine. 

27. Besides the wilde beastes of the Forest, there are other wilde beastes, which 
so long as they are remaining within the bandes and limittes of the Forest, they are 
subject to the punishment of the Lawes of the Forest : such are, wild Ootes, Hares, 
and Conies. And there are also diners other wilde beastes, which although they do 
line and remaine within the bounds and limits of the Forest, & are subject to the 
charge & burthen of the Regarders of the Forest, yet they cannot be accounted or 
taken to be of the Forest : Such are wilde Horses, Bugalls, wilde Eine, and such 
like. Foxes and Wolfes, are not accounted beastes of the Forest, nor of Venerie, 
and therefore the killing of them is not subiect to any recompence for the same : 
yet notwithstanding, if they be killed within the boundes of the Forest, it is a 
breach of the King's Roiall free chase, and for that cause the offender must make a 
recompence : but a wilde Beare, although he be of the Forest, yet he is not accus- 
tomed to be accounted a beast of Venerie. 

28. No man shal laie his hande to our great Wood, or ynderwood, within out 
demeanes, without licence of our verderors, or cheefemen of the Forest, the which 
if any man shall doe the contrarie, he shalbe gilty of the breach of the Kinges Boial 
free chase. * sunt equi, 
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« 

29. Si quis verb ilicem aut arborem aliquam,quce * vie- likes aiiquatido 

, _ y, . , . /% rr* ,. *» Britannia 

turn fens fuppeditat fciderit, prceter fractionem regalis [uui inteiugatur 
chacea, emendet regi vigintifolidis, 

30. Volo vt omnis liber homo pro libitofuo habeat 
veneremjiue viridem in plants fuis fuper terras fuds, fine 
chacea tamen ; 6^» deuitent omnes meant, vbicunqxxe earn 
Iiabere voluero. 

31. Nullus mediocris habebit nee cujlodiet canes, quos 

Angli Greihounds appellant, Liberali verb, dum genui- Grtihonmfs. 

fc'lffio eorum foBafuerit coram primario forejlcs licebit, 
autjine genuifciffione dum remotifunt d limitil us forejlce 
per decem miliaria : quando verb propuh ^ venerint, emen- 
det quodlibet miliare vno folido. Si verb infra fepta 

forejla reperiatur, dominus canis forisfaciet ^ decem 

foliios regi, 

32. Vel teres verb quos Langeran appellant, quia Veiter 
manifejli conftat in ijs nihil effe periculi, cuilibet licebit 

fine genuifciffione eos cujhdire. Idem de canibus quos 
Ramhundt vocant, RamkunJt. 

29. But if any man shall cut downe a Holly Tree within the Forest, or any other 
tree which doth beare f rutc or foode for the wilde beastes of the Forest, he shall paie 
Tnto the King twentie shillinges for amendes or recompence, ouer and besides the 
breach of the Kinges Roial free chase. 

30. I will that euery freeman may take Vert and Venison at his owne pleasure, 
Tpon his owne ground in his owne Plaincs or Fildcs, being without my free chase : 
but euery man must refraine from my Vencry, wheresoeuer I will haue the same. 

31. None of the meane men shall haue or keepe any Doggs which Englishmen 
doe call ' Grey-hounds ' : but it is Lawf uU for a freeman to haue and keepe Grey- 
hounds when they are boxed, that is to say, that they shall haue their knees cut be- 
fore a Verderor of the Forest And it is Lawfull for freemen to keepe Grey-hounds 
without cutting of their knees when they doe dwell without the Forest, and from 
the bounds of the Forest ten miles distant ; but when they doe come nearer to the 
Forest then ten miles, they must paie a recompence vnto the King, for euery mile a 
shilling. But when those Grey-hounds be founde within the bounds of the Forest, 
the owner of the Bogg shall forfeit, both the same Dogg, and also ten shillings, to 
the King. 

82. But it shal be lawful for euery bodie to keepe little Dogs called Veiters 
(that is to saie little houndcs, which Englishmen doe cal Langeran) without cutting 
of their knees, because it doth manifestly appeare that there is no danger of them : 
and the same is of little dogges called Spanels, which Englishmen do call * Ram- 
hundt ' : but this is ment of those that are so little, that they may sit in a mans 
lapp. ^ qui * proprius 
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I F rt ttum homi' 
mi* mgdtocris.'] 



^^. Quhdfi cafu inaufpicato huiufmodi canes ralldi 
Jiant &* vbique vagantur, negligentia dominorum, reddun- 
tur illiciii, &* emendelur regi pro iUicitis, &*c. Quhdfi 
intra feptaforejlce reperiantur, talis exquiratur herus, 6* 
emendet Jecundum pretium hominis medtocris, qubd/ecun- 
dum legem ^Werinorum, i. Churingorum} efl ducetito- 
rum folidorum 

34. Si canis ralidus momorderitferam, tunc emendet 
\Prfitum liheH fecundum pretium hominis UleraJis, quod efi duodectesfoli- 
dis centum. Si verb /era regaJis morfafuerit, reus fit 
maximi criminis. 

And thefe are the conftitutions of Canutus concern- 
ing the forreft, verie barbarouflie tran dated bj thofe that 
tooke the fame in hand. Howbeit, as I find it, fo I fct 
it downe, without anie alteration of my copie in anie 
iot or tittle. 



kcminis.] 



Trade made oar 
folk rich and 
idle. 



• Of gardens and orchards. 

Chap. 20. 

Fter fuch time as Calis was woone from the 
French, and that our countriemen had 
learned to trade into diuerfe countries (wher- 
by they grew rich) they began to wax idle alfo, and 
therevpon not onlie left off their former painfulneffe 




33. If that such doggs bj misfortune doe become modd or wilde, and do mnne 
about euery where by the negligence of their niaistcr, and doe become Ynlawfoll : 
then the owner of the same doggs shall paie a recompence to the King for their m- 
lawfulnes. If that they be founde within the boundos of the Forest, such a maister 
must be sought out, and he must paie a recompence to the King for the same ac- 
cording to the valewe of a meane man, which, according to tbe auncient Lawe, ia ten 
poundes. 

34. If a greedy rauening dogg shall bite a wild beast, then the owner of the 
same dogg shall yecld a recompence to the King for the same, according to the 
▼alew of a freeman, which is twelue times a hundred shillings. If a Roial beast 
shall be bitten, then the owner of the dogg shalbe gilty of the greatest offence." — F. 

* — • merimorum 
' This chapter (misnumberd 19) docs not appear anywhere in the ed. of ld77.~F. 
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and frugalities but in like fort gaue themfelues to Hue 
in exceife and vanitie, whereby manie goodlie commo- 
dities failed^ and in iliort time were not to be had 
amongft vs. Such Grangers alfo as dwelled here with 
vs, perceiuing our fluggiihneife, and efpieng that this 
idlenefle of ours might redound to their great proiit^ 
foorthwith imploied their endeuours to bring in the 
fupplie of fuch things as we lacked^ continuallie from 
forren countries ; which yet more augmented our idle- 
nes. For hauing all things at reafonable prices as we 
fuppofed, by fuch means from them, we thought it 
meere madnefle to fpend either time or cod about the 
fame here at home. And thus we became enimies to 
our owne welfare, as men that in thofe daies repofed our 
felicitie in following the wars, wherewith we were often 
exercifed both at home and other places. Beiides this, 
the naturall defire that mankind hath to efteeme of 
things farre fought, bicaufe they be rare and coftlie, and 
the irkefome contempt of things neere hand, for that 
they are common and plentiful!, hath borne no fmall 
fwaie alfo in this bchalfe amongft vs. For hereby we 
haue negledled our owne good gifts of God, growing 
here at home, as vile and oi no valure, and had euerie 
trifle and toie in admiration that is brought hither from 
far countries, afcribing I wot not what great forces and 
folemne eftimation vnto them, vntill they alfo haue 
waxen old ; after which, they haue beene fo little re- 
garded, if not more defpifed amongft vs than our owne. 
Examples hereof I could fet downe manie, & in manie 
things, but fith my purpofe is to deale at this time with 
gardens and orchards, it ihall fufHce that I touch them 
onelie, and (hew our inconflancie in the fame, fo farre 
as (ball leeme & be couuenient for my tume. I com- 
prehend therefore vnder the word 'garden,' all fuch 
grounds as are wrought with the fpade by mans hand, 
for fo the cafe requireth. Of wine I haue written al- 
readie elfe-where fufficientlie, which commoditie (as I 



ForeiffDora im- 

gDrtea supplies 
x>m abroad ; 



our men became 
idlers, and 



took to wars. 



We set far-fetcht 
goods 



abore home- 
grown oues. 



By 'garden 'I 
mean all spade- 
dug grounds. 
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Wintj WM once haue learned further fince the penning of that booke) 

much grown . 

here* hath beene verie plentifull in this Hand, not onlie in 

the time of the Romans, but alfo fince the conqued, as 

but now hardly I haue feene by record : yet at this prefent haue we 
none at all, or elfe verie little to fpeake of, growing in 
this Hand: which I impute not vnto the foile, but the 
negligence of my count rimen. Such herbes, fruits, 
and roots alfo, as grow yeerelie out of the ground, of 
feed, haue beene verie plentifull in this land, in the time 
of the hrfl Edward, and after his daies : but in procefTe 

Prom Hen. IV. of time they grew alfo to be negleded, fo that from 

vogetaiiies were Henrie the fourth till the latter end of Henrie the 

litUe ue'd in 

EngUnd, feuenth, & beginning of Henrie the eight, there wai 

11 tie or no vfe of them in England,* but they remained 
either vnknowne, or fuppofed as food more meet for 
hogs 6c fauage beads to feed vpon, than mankind. 
Whereas in my time their vfe is not onelie refumed 

but now the among the poore commons, — I meane of melons, pom- 
poor use meloUy a 
radiahea, pious, gourds, cucumbcrs, radifhcs, ikirets,* parsneps, car- 
rets, cabbages, nauewes,^ turneps, and all kiuds of falad 
herbes, — but alfo fed vpon as deintie dilhes at the tables 
and so do our of delicate merchants, gentlemen, and the nobilitie, 

gentlefulk. 

who make their prouiiion yearelie for new feeds out of 

flrange countries, from whence they haue them abound- 

antlie. Neither doo they now ftaie with fuch of thefe 

Some too eat fruits as are wholefome in their kinds, but aduenture 

dangerous 

herbe, further vpon fuch as are verie dangerous and hurtfull, 

aa Terangenea(r) * ° 

andmuahrooma. ^^ j^j^g verangenes, mufhroms, &c: as if nature had 

^ No Te^tables are mentiond by John Bussell in his different bilU of fare for 
dinnera in hie «Boke of Nurture/ ab. 1440 ad., Babees Book, p. 164— 175.— F. 

* Skirret is in my book, p. 214, L 1, Sium Sitarutn, an nmbelliferoua plant 
with a small root like a little carrot, no longer cultiYatcd in England, or very 
rarely. — R. C. A. Pbiob. 

' NaveWf Brassica Napus, is probably only a variety of the turnip, from which it 
differs in the smaller and less orbicular root, and the leaves being glabrous and not 
rough. It is that which is cultivated for making Colza oil, and for sheep-feed. 
The differences between Bratsiea Napus, B. eampeatriSf and B. Bapa (the turnip) 
are really very slight, as you will see in any botanical work on British plants. — 
R. C. A. Pbiob. 
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ordeined all for the bellie, or that all things were to be 
eaten, for whofe mifchiefous operation the Lord in 
fome meafure hath giuen and prouided a remedie. 

Hops in time paft were plentifull in this land : Hops were once 

plentiful heiro, 

afterwards alfb their maintenance did ceafe ; and now then were du- 

, ua'd, but now 

being reuiued, where are anie better to be found ? ar© rcvivd, and 

are nowhere 

where anie greater commoditie to be railed by them ? better, 
onelie poles are accounted to be their greateft charge. 
But fith men haue learned of late to fow afhen keies in 
afhyards by themfelues, that incon^uenience in fhort [xp. 20Q] 
time will be redrefled. Madder hath growne abundantlie Madder Uaa 

. been lately 

in this Hand, but of long time negle6ted, and now a little grown again. 

reuiued, and ofFereth it felfe to prooue no fmall benefit 

vnto our countrie, as manie other things elfe, which 

are now fetched from vs ; as we before time, when we 

gaue our felues to idlenefle, were glad to haue tliem 

other. If you looke into our gardens annexed to our We've beautiful 

houfes, how woonderfullie is their beauty increafed, not only with 

, flowers, 

onehe with floures, which Col[ii]mella calleth Terrena 
Jydera, faieng; 

Pingit 6r* in varios terreftriafyderajlores, 
and varietie of curious and codlie workmanfhip, but alfo but »i«o rare 

. , . ... medidnablft 

With rare and medicinable hearbes ^ fought vp in the herbe. 
land within thefe fortie yeares : fo that in comparifon of 
this prefent, the ancient gardens were but dunghils and 
laiftowes to fuch as did poflefle them. How art alfo Art helps 

- . . . Nature in 

belpeth nature, in the dailie colouring, dubling and in- colouring and 

larging the proportion of our floures, it is incredible to flowera. 

report : for fo curious and cunning are our gardeners 

now in thefe daies, that they prefume to doo in maner 

what they lift with nature, and moderate hir courfe in Our vardenen 

things as if they were hir fuperiours. It is a world alfo like with 

a. /• t_ • Ai 111 Nature. 

to lee how manie ftrange hearbs, plants, and annuall 

fruits, are dailie brought vnto vs from the Indies, Ameri- We import 

' See John RusseU's list of those for the bath of Humfrej, Dake of Glon- 
oester« in TKs Babeet Book^ p. 183-5.— F. 
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foreign herbs 
and annnalii 
from all porta of 
the worlo. 



ETory rich man 
has great store 
of them. 



Of medicinable 
herbs I'ye seen 
from 300 to 400 
in one garden. 



But men praise 
foreign herbs 
too much. 



?>eciall7 
obaoco. 



which isn't of 
much good. 
Our Thistle 
Benet is as 
raluable as any 
foreign herb. 



cans, Taprobane, Canarie lies, and all parts of the world: 
the which, albeit that in refped of the conflitutions of our 
bodies they doo not grow for vs, bicaufe that God hath 
beftowed fufHcient commodities vpon euerie countrie for 
hir owne neceflitie ; yet for delegation fake vnto the eie, 
and their odoriferous fauours vnto the nofe, they are to 
be cherifhed, and God to be glorified alfo in them, bi- 
caufe they are his good gifts, and created to doo man 
helpe and feruice. There is not almofl one noble man, 
gentleman, or merchant, that hath not great (lore of 
thefe floures, which now alfo doo begin to wax fo well 
acquainted with our foiles, that we may almod accompt 
of them as parcell of our owne commodities. They 
haue no lefTe regard in like fort to cherifh medicinable 
hearbs fetched out of other regions neerer hand : info- 
much that I haue feene in fome one garden to the 
number of three hundred or foure hundred of them, if 
not more -, of the halfe of whofe names, within fortie 
yeeres pafled we had no maner knowledge. But herein 
I find fome caufe of iuft complaint, for that we extoll 
their vfes fo farre that we fall into contempt of our 
owne, which are in truth more beneficiall and apt for v» 
than fuch as grow elfe where, fith (as I faid before) euerie 
region hath abundantlie within hir owne limits whatfo- 
euer is needfull and mod conuenient for them that dwell 
therein. How doo men extoll the vfe of Tabacco in 
my time, whereas in truth (whether the caufe be in the 
repugnancie of our conflitution vnto the operation there- 
of, or that the ground dooth alter hir force, I cannot 
tell) it is not found of fo great efficacie as they write. 
And befide this, oiu* common germander or thifUe benet 
is found & knowne to bee fo wholefome and of fo great 
power in medicine, as anie other hearbe, if they be vied 
accordinglie. I could exemplifie after the like maner 
in fundrie other, as the Sal/a parilla, Mochoacan, &*€ : 
but I forbeare fo to doo, becaufe I couet to be breefe. 
And truhe the efiimation and credit that we yeeld and 
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giue vnto compound medicines made with forren drugs, Comt)omid 

is one great caufe wherefore the full knowledge and vfe foreign dnig» 

of our owne fimples hath bene fo long raked vp in the 

imbers. And as this may be verified, fo to be one found 

conclufion, for the greater number of fimples that go 

vnto anie compound medicine, the greater confufion is 

found therein, becaufe the qualities and operations of 

verie few of the particulars are throughlie knowne. 

And euen fo our continuall defire of fbrange drugs, 

whereby the phyfician and apothecarie onlie hath the 

benefit, is no fmall caufe that the vfe of our fimples hare lad to the 

dUuse of our 

here at home dooth go to loffe, and that we tread thofe o^^ aimpiea. 

herbes vnder our feet, whofe forces if we knew, & could 

applie them to our neceflities, we wold honor & haue 

in reuerence as to their cafe behooueth. Alas ! what 

haue we to doo with fuch Arabian & Grecian ftufFe Arab and Greek 

• , stuff 

as is dailie brought fi'om thofe parties, which lie in 
another clime? And therefore the bodies of fuch as 
dwell there, are of another conftitution, than ours are 
here at home. Certes they grow not for vs, but for the grows for Ar»iw 
Arabians and Grecians. And albeit that they maie by 
fkill be applied vnto our benefit, yet to be more (kilfull 
in them than in our owne, is follie j and to vfe forren 
wares when our owne maie ferue the turne, is more Our stmpiet ar« 
follie; but to defpife our owne, and magnifie aboue 
meafure the vfe of them that are fought and brought 
from farre, is moft follie of all : for it fauoureth of ig- 
norance, or at the leaflwife of negligence, and therefore 
woorthie of reproch. 

Among the Indians, who haue the moft prefent Indians, who 

^ 'I*/*/* /••!• • . t • are tne ueat 

cures tor euene difeafe, of their owne nation, there is doctors, 

fmall regard of compound medicins, & leflfe of forren 

drugs, becaufe they neither know them nor can vfe them, 

but worke woonders euen with their owne fimples. With work wonders 

t- ii- 1 j«/t? with their own 

them alfo the difference of the clime dooth fhow hir simples, 
full efFeft. For whereas they will heale one another in 
ihort time with application of one fimple,. &c :, if a 
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V arciiB Cato 
uaed Roman 
Bimples, and 
atudied them. 



For 900 years 
Colewort was 
the only medi- 
cine in Rome. 



Fliiiy complains 
of the later rage 
for outlandish 
dniga. 



These have stopt 
the study of our 
own simples. 



Spaniard or Engliih man (land in need of their helpe, 
they are driuen to haue a longer fpace in their cures, 
and now and then alfo to vfe fome addition of two or 
three (imples at the mod, whofe forces vnto them are 
throughhe knowne, becaufe their exercife is onelie in 
their owne, as men that neuer fought or heard what 
vertue was in thofe that came from other countries. 
And euen fo did Marcus Cato, the learned Roman, in- 
deuor to deale in his cures of fundrie difeafes, wherein 
he not onelie vfed fuch (imples as were to be had in his 
owne countrie, but alfo examined, and learned the 
forces of each of them, wherewith he dealt fo diligentlie, 
that in all his life time, he could atteine to the exad 
knowledge but of a few, and thereto wrote of thofe 
moft learned lie, as would ea(ilie be feene, if thole bis 
bookes were extant. For the fpace alfo of 600 yeeres, 
the colewort onelie was a medicine in Rome for all 
difeafes, fo that his vertues were thoroughlie knowne in 
thofe parts. 

In Plinies time the like a(Fe6tion to forren drugs 
did rage among the Romans, whereby their owne did 
grow in contempt. Crieng out therefore of this ex- 
treame foUie, lib. 22. cap. 24, he fpeaketh after this 
maner: Non placent remedia tarn longh nafcentia, non 
enim nobis gignuntur, immh ne illis quidem, alioquin nan 
venderent ; Ji placet etiam fuperjlitionis graiid emantur^ 
quoniam fupplicamus, d^c, Salutein quidemjine his poffe 
conflare, vel oh id probahimus, vt tanto magisfui tandem 
pudeat. For my part I doubt not, if the vfe of outlandi(h 
drugs had not blinded our phydcians of England in 
times paiTed, but that the vertues of our (imples here at 
home would haue beene far better knowne, and fo well 
vnto vs, as thofe of India are to the pradi(ioners of thofe 
partes, and therevnto be found more pro(itable for vs 
than the forren either are or male be. This alfo wiU I 
ad, that euen thofe which are moft common by reafon 
of their plentie, and moft vile bicaufe of their abundance. 
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are not without fome vniuerfall and efpeciall efficacie, if 

it were knowne, for our benefit : fith God in nature God has nuwie 

the most need- 
hath fo difpofed his creatures, that the mod needfull are fui herbs the 

^ most plentiful. 

the mod plentifull, and feruing for fuch generall difeafes 
as our conftitution mod commonlie is afFeded * withall. [«p. «oj 
Great thanks therefore be giuen vnto the phyficians of 
our age and countrie, who not onelie indeuour to fearch 
out the vfe of fuch fimples as our foile dooth jeeld and 
bring foorth, but alfo to procure fuch as grow elfe- 
where, vpon purpofe fo to acquaint them with our clirae, 
that they in time, through fome alteration receiued fi*om 
the nature of the earth, maie like wife turne to our 
benefit and com modi tie, and be vfed as our owne. 

The chiefe workeman, or as I maie call him the 
founder, of this deuife, is Carolus Clufius, the noble if ciudm, the 

noble herbaliat, 

herbarid, whofe indudrie hath woonderfullie dirred 

them vp vnto this good a6t. For albeit that Maithiolus, 

Remhert, Lolell, and other, haue trauelled verie farre in 

this behalfe, yet hone hath come neere to Clufius, much 

leile gone further in the finding and true defcriptions of 

fuch herbes as of late are brought to light I doubt not 

but if this man were in England but one feuen yeeres, ootiid be 7 years 

he would reueale a number of herbes growing with vs, find many ' 

unknown useful 

whereof neither our phyficians nor apothecaries as yet herbs here, 
haue anie knowledge. And euen like thankes be giuen 
vnto our nobilitie, gentlemen, and others, for their con- 
tinuall nutriture and cheridiing of fuch homebome and 
forren fimples in their gardens; for hereby they diall not 
onlie be had at hand and preferued, but alfo their formes 
made more familiar to be difcerned, and their forces 
better knowne than hitlierto they haue beene. 

And euen as it fareth with our gardens, fo dooth it 
with our orchards, which were neuer fiimidied with fo Orchards. 
good fruit, nor with fuch varietie as at this prefent. For 
befide that we haue mod delicate apples, plummes. Fruits. 
peares, walnuts, filberds, &c : and thofe of fundrie forts, 
planted within fortie yeeres paded, in comparifon of 
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which mod of the old trees are nothing woorth : fo haue 
we no lefle flore of flrange fruit, as abricotes, ahnonds, 
peaches, ^gges, corne-trees^ in noble mens orchards. I 
haue feene capers, orenges, and lemmons, and heard of 
wild oliues growing here, befide other ftrange trees, 
brought from far, whofe names I know not. So that 
£ngland for thefe commodities was neuer better fur- 
nifhed, neither anie nation vnder their clime more 
plentifullie indued with thefe and other blefliogs from 
the mod high God, who grant vs grace withall to vfe 
the fame to his honour and glorie ! and not as inihn- 
ments and prouocations vnto further exceile and vanitie, 
wherewith his difpleafure may be kindled, lead thele 
his benefits doo tume vnto thomes and briers vnto vs 
for our annoiance and punidiment, which he hath be- 
dowed vpon vs for our confolation and comfort. 

We haue in like fort fuch workemen as are not 
onelie excellent in grading the naturall fruits, but alfo 
in their artificial! mixtures, whereby one tree bringeth 
foorth fundrie fruits, and one and the fame firuit of 
diuers colours and tads, dallieng as it were with nature 
and hir courfe, as if her whole trade were perfedlei 
knowne vnto tbem : of hard fruits they will make 
tender, of fowre fweet, of fweet yet more delicate, 
beereuing alfo fome of their kernels, other of their cores, 
and finallie induing them with the fauour of mufke, 
ambre, or fweet fpices at their pleafures. Diuerfe alfo 
haue written at large of thefe feuerall pradifes, and 
fome of them how to conuert the kernels of peaches 
into almonds, of fmall fruit to make farre greater, and 
to remooue or ad fuperfluous or necedarie moidure to 
the trees, with other things belonging to their preferua- 
tion, and with no lefle diligence than our phyficians doo 
commonlie (hew vpon our owne difeafed bodies, which 



1 Come trees are probably eomelSf from one of which, the C, rat^ L., the berries 
are commonly eaten in Italy, and sherbet made from them in the East In Italy 
they are called comia and eomiola. — R. C. A. PuoB. 
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to me dootb feeme right (Irange. And euen fo doo our 

gardeners with their herbes, whereby tliey are (Irength- Gardeners turn 

ened againfl noifome blafts, and preferued from putri- 

fadion and hinderance^ whereby fome fuch as were 

annual], are now made perpetual!, being yeerelie taken annual into pci^ 

vp, and either referued in the houfe, or hauing the rode 

pulled from their rootes, laid againe into the earth, 

where they remaine in fafetie. What choife they make 

alfo in their waters, and wherewith fome of them doo 

now and then keepe them moifl, it is a world to fee ; 

infomuch that the apothecaries fliopi^ maie feeme to be 

needfiill alfo to our gardens and orchards, and that in 

fundrie wife : naie, the kitchen it felfe is fo &rre from 

being able to be mifled among them, that euen the Even our diah- 

verie difhwater is not without fome vfe amongeft our pianui 

fined plants. Whereby, and fundrie other circumdances 

not here to bee remembred, I am perfuaded, that albeit 

the gardens of the Hefperides were in times pad fo The Oardena of 

g^atlie accounted of, becaufe of their delicacie : yet if 

it were poOible to haue fuch an equall iudge, as by cer- 

teine knowledge of both were able to pronounce vpon 

them, I doubt not but he would giue the price vnto the wen not equal 

to ours noW'a* 

gardens of our dales, and generallie ouer all Europe, in days, 
comparifon of thofe times, wherein the old exceeded. 
Plinie and other fpeake of a rofe that had three fcore piiny talks of a 
leaues growing vpon one button : but if I diould tell of leaves on one 

hud, 

one which bare a triple number vnto that proportion, 

I know I diall not be beleeued, and no great matter 

though I were not, howbeit, fuch a one was to be feene 

In Antwarpe ijSj, as I haue heard, and I know who At Antwerp in 

might haue had a dip or dallon thereof, if he would with iso leaves, 

and I could 

haue ventured ten pounds vpon the growth of the fame, hayt had a sUp 

*^ '^ ° ' off iU tree for 

which diould haue bene but a tickle hazard, and there- ^lo. 

fore better vndoone, as I did alwaies imagine. For mine 

owne part, good reader, let me boad a little of my gar- Harrison's own 

den, which is but fmall, and the whole uirea thereof 

little aboue 300 foot of ground, and yet, fuch hath beene 800 ft square, 
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my good lucke in purchafe of the varieiie of iimples, 

that notwithflanding my fmall abilitie, there are verie 

has soo simples neere three hundred of one fort and other conteined 

in It. 

therein, no one of them being common or vfuallie to 

bee had. If therefore my little plot, void of all cofl in 

keeping, be fo well fumifhed, what ihall we thinke of 

Largest En^^ish thofe of Hampton court, Nonefuch, Tibaults, Cobham 

gardens. 

garden, and fundrie other apperteining to diuerfe citi- 
zens of London, whom I could particular! ie name, if I 
ihould not feeme to offend them by fuch my demeanour 
and dealing?] 




[Of waters generallie. 

Chap. 21.^ 

Here is no one conmioditie in England, where- 
of I can make lefle report than of our waters. 
For albeit our foile abound with water in all 
places, and that in the mod ample maner : yet can I 
None of our not find by fome experience that almoft anie one of our 

rivers have ths •' 

!?°*^M** ?i**^* riuers hath fuch od and rare qualities as diuers of the 

ties that old ' 

writers told Ues maine are faid to be indued withall. Vitruuius writeth 

abotit. 

of a well in Paphlagonia, whofe water feemeth as it 
were mixed with wine, & addeth thereto that diuerfe 
become drunke by fuperfiuous taking of the fame. The 
like force is found In amne Licefio, a riuer of Thracia, 
vpon whofe bankes a man fhall hardlie mifle to find 
fome traueller or other fleeping for drunkennefle, by 
drinking of that liquor. Neere alfo vnto Ephefus are 
certeine welles, which tafle like fharpe vineger, and 
[■p. 211] 2 therefore are much efteemed of by fuch as are ficke 

and euill at eafe in thofe parts. At Hieropolis is a 
fpring of fuch force (as Strdbo faith) that the water 
thereof mixed with certaine herbes of choiie, dooth 
colour wooU with fuch a glofle, that the die thereof 
* This chapter (mainly old lies) is not in the edition of 1577. — F. 
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contendeth with fkarlet, murreie, and purple, and oft 
ouercommeth the fame. The Cydnus^ in Tarfus of what old rivers 

are said to luive 

Cilicia, is of fuch vertue, that who fo batheth himfelfe done:— 

therein, Ihall find great eafe of the gowt that runneth c\ir'd the gout, 

ouer all his ioints. In one of the fortunate lies (faith 

Pomponius the Cofmographer) are two fprings, one of 

the which bringeth immoderate laughter to him that caus'd laughter, 

drinketh thereof, the other fadneffe and reftraint of that sadness, 

efieft, whereby the laft is taken to be a fouereigne 

medicine againft the other, to the great admiration of 

fuch as haue beholden it. At Sufis in Perfia there is a 

fpring, which maketh him that drinketh downe anie of loss of teeth, 

the water, to cafl all his teeth : but if he onlie wafh restoration of 

em, 

his mouth withall, it maketh them fafl, & his mouth to 
be verie healthfulL So there is a riuer among the 
Gadarens, wherof if a beafl drinke, he foorthwith loss of b^wtv 

hoofs and hums; 

cafleth hoofe, haire, and homes, if he haue anie. Alfo 
a lake in Allyria, neere vnto the which there is a kind 
of glewie matter to be found, which holdeth fuch 
birds as by hap doo light thereon fo fafl as birdlime, by <»««i»t birds, 
means wherof verie manie doo periih and are taken 
that light vpon the fame : howbeit, if anie portion here- 
of happen to be fet on fire by cafuaitie or otherwife, it 
will neuer be quenched but by cafling on of dufl, as 
Caietanus dooth report. Another at Halicarnaffus called 
Salmacis, which is noted to make fuch men effeminate caus'd 

. . effeminacy. 

as drinke of the water of the fame. Certes it maie be 
(faith Straho) that the water and aire of a region maie 
qualifie the courage of fome men, but none can make 
them effeminate, nor anie other thing becaufe of fuch 
corruption in them, fooner than fuperfluous wealth, and 
inconflancie of lining and behauiour, which is a bane 
vnto all natures, lib, 4. All which, with manie other 
not now comming to memorie, as the Letheus, Styx, 
Phlegeton, Cocitus, &c : haue flrange & incredible re- This is all 

gammon. 

ports made of them by the new and ancient writers, the 

^ orig. Cydims 
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like wherof are not to be found in England, which I 
impute wholie to the bleOing of God, who hath or- 
deined nothing amongft vs in this our temperate region, 
but that which is good, wholefome, and mod commo- 
dious for our nation. We haue therefore no hurtfull 
waters amongft vs, but all wholefome and profitable for 
the benefit of the people. Neuertheles as none of them 
is to be found without hir fifh : fo we know by experi- 
ence, that diuerfe tume afh, fome other elme, and oken 
(lakes or poles that lie or are throwne into them into 
hard (lone, in long continuance of time, which is the 
(Iranged thing that I can learne at this prefent where- 
vpon to red for a certentie. Yet I read of diuerfe welles, 
wherevnto our old writers afcribe either wonderfull ver- 
tues, or rare courfes, as of one vpon the ihore, beyond 
the which the fea floweth euerie daie twife a large mile 
and more j and yet is the furge of that water alwaies 
feuen foot from the fait fea : whereby it (hould feeme 
that the head of the fpring is mooueable. But, alas ! I 
doo not eafilie beleeue it, more than that which is writ- 
ten of the Lilingwan lake in Wales, which is neere to 
the Seueme, and receiueth the flowing fea into hir 
chanell as it were a gulfe, and yet is neuer full : but 
when the fea goeth a wale by reafon of the ebbe, it 
cafleth vp the water with fuch violence, that hir banks 
are ouerflowne and drowned, which is an abfurd report. 
They ad alfo, that if all the people of the countrie flood 
neere to the fame, with their faces toward the lake in 
fuch maner that the daihing of the water might touch 
and wet their clothes, they (hould haue no power to go 
from thence, but mawgre their refiflance be drawne in- 
to that gulfe, and peri(h j whereas if they turned their 
backs vnto the fame, they ihould fuffer no fuch incon- 
uenience, though they (lood neuer fo neere. Manie 
other fuch like toies I could fet downe of other welles 
and waters of our countrie. But whie (hould I write 
that, for other men to read, whereto I giue no credit my 
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felfe, more than to the report which lohannes du CIioul But what's the 

good of writing 

dooth make in his defcription of Ptlats lake, In monte ^m when i 

. , . know they're 

Pilati tn Gallia, or Boccatius of the Scaphigiolo in the w««' 

Appenine hils, or Foelix MalHolus of Pilats lake In 

monte fraB^o (whereof* lacobus de Voragino, bifhop of 

Gene, & loachimus Vadianus in Pompon. Melam doo alfo 

make mention), (ith I take them but for fables, & far 

vnworthie that anie good man fhould (laine his paper 

with fuch friuolous matters as are reported of them, 

being deuifed at the iird by Satanas the father of lie.s, satan inTented 

for the holding of the ignorant & credulous in their 

fuperilitions and errors. Such alfo is the tale that goeth 

of Wenefrids well, & nothing inferior to that of Mer- stwinifred'a 

curie neere to port Caperia in Rome, wherein fuch as near Rume. 

went by would dip branches of baie, and fprinkle the 

fame vpon themfelues : and fo manie as flood about 

them, calling vpon Mercurie, and craning pardon for 

their finnes, as if that ceremonie had bene of force vnto 

forgiuenefle and remiflion of their trefpafles. And fo it 

appeareth partlie by Cicero, who (being a man neither 

thinking well of their owne gods, nor liking of the 

augures,) dooth write in his firft De legibus (except my 

memorie faile me),qfperfione a^uce labem tolli corpoream, 

6* caftimoniam corporis prcejlari, which maketh me to 

thinke further, that they thought it equall with our late ^j^ „ ^y^h 

holie-wateo wherewith it maie be compared. I might ?ho^"ftter.^** 

further alfo (if I would) make relation of diuerfe welles, aa to weiia 

which haue wrought manie miracles in time of fuperfli- Sbtu;ie| m 

tion, as S. Butolphs well in Hadfiocke, S. Germans well London, drc" 

at Falkebume, Holie well at S. Albones and London, and but baiu 

^' , . , . , , , , . to draw money 

lundrie other m other places : but as their vertues are or satisfy lust. 
now found out to be but baits to draw men and women 
vnto them, either for gaine vnto the places where they 
were, or fatisfadion of the lewd difpofition of fuch as 
hunted after other game, fo it fhall fuflice to haue 
touched them far off. Onlie this will I ad, that we 

* orig, where- 
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A tpringnear 
Lord Audley's, 
At Saffron 
Walden, 
looaea th« 
bowela. 



I>« drunk of it. 

Of 2 wella near 
London, one 
won't bear loap. 



haue no hurtfull waters, no not vnto our flieepe, though 
it pleafe Cardan to auouch otherwil'ej for our waters 
are not the caufes, but the iignes of their infedions 
when they drinke, as J ellewhere haue noted in the 
chapter of cattell, as alfo tliat we haue a fpring neere 
Satiron Walden, and not farre from the houfe of the 
lord Audleie, which is of fuch force, that it loofeth the 
bodie of him that drinketh therof in verie gentle maner, 
and belide that, is verie delegable & pleafant to be 
taken, as I haue found by experience. I heare alfo of 
two welles neere London, of which the one is verie ex- 
cellent water, the other will beare no fope, and yet fo 
iituat that the one is hard by the other. And thus 
much of waters.] 



Of woods and marishes. 



Creai ahundance 
o^ xuood sometime 
in England. 



[a p. 212] 

Now we've but 
little, except 
near our 
dwelling!. 



Chap. 22.^ 

IT fhould feeme by ancient records, and the tefti- 
monie ot fuudrie authors, that the whole coun- 
tries of Lhoegres and Cambria, now England 
and Wales, haue fometimes beene verie well replenifhed 
with great woods & groues, although at tliis time the 
faid commoditie be not a little decaied in both, and in 
fuch wife that a man ^ihall oft ride ten or twenlie miles 
in ech of them, and lind verie little, or rather none at 
all, except it be neere vnto townes, gentlemens houfes, 
& villages, where the inhabitants haue planted a few 
elmes, okes, hafels, or aihes, about their dwellings, for 
their defenfe from the rough winds, and keeping of the 
ftormie weather from annoiance of the fame. This 
fcarlitie at the firft grew (as it is thought) either by 
the induftrie of man, for maintenance of tillage (as we 
vnderdaud the like to be doone of late by the Spaniards 
in the weft Indies, where they fired whole woods of 
» Thii iB chap. IP, Bk 2, in 1577 ed.— F. 
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verie great compafle, therby to come by ground where- 
on to fow their graines,) or elfe thorough the couetouf- 
nefle of fuch, as, in preferring of pafture for their iheepe 
and greater cattell, doo make fmall account of firebote 
and timber : or finallie, by the crueltie of the enimies, 
whereof we haue fundrie examples declared in our hif- 
tories. Howbeit, where the rocks and quarrie grounds On roekB the 

sward Ib too 

are, I take the fwart of the earth to be fo thin, that no thin to grow 

tree of anie great neife, other than ihrubs and buihes, is 

able to grow or profper long therein, for want of fuf- 

ficient moifhire wherewith to feed them with frefh 

humour, or at the leaftwife of mould, to fhrowd, ftaie 

vpright, and cherifli the fame in the bluftering winters 

weather, till they may grow vnto anie greatnefle, and 

fpread or yeeld their rootes downe right into the foile 

about them : and this either is or may be one other 

caufe, wherefore feme places are natural lie void of 

wood. But to proceed. Although I mud needs con- We lure tar isis 

timber than 

fefle that there is good (lore of great wood or timber our forefathms 

had. 

here and there, euen now in fome places of £ngland, 
yet in our daies it is far vnlike to that plentie, which our 
anceftors haue feene heretofore, when datelie building 
was lefle in vfe. For albeit that there were then greater Th« frames of 

their houses 

number of mefuages and maniions almofl in euery place $ were slight, 

yet were their frames fo flight and flender, that one 

meane dwelling houfe in our time is able to counter- 

uaile verie manie of them, if you coniider the prefent 

charge, with the plentie of timber that we beftow vpon 

them. In time» pafl, men were contented to dwell in and made of 

houfes, builded of fallow, willow, plumtree, hardbcame, beam, elm, && 

and elme, Co that the vfe of oke was in maner dedicated 

wbolie vnto churches, religious houfes, princes palaces, 

noblemens lodgings, & nauigation*. but now all thefe Now. oak only 

is us d. 

are reieded, and nothing but oke anie whit regarded. 

And yet fee the change, for when our houfes were ^^Jj)*houBes 

builded of willow, then had we oken menj but now J^^^en: 

that our houfes are come to be made of oke, our men ^m houses, 

HABCISON. 22 
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we faiiTe wflbnr 
and ttntw laen. 

Detire pfmuzk 
wealth and east 
ahauzk 
kaad,6* 
ikrnietk a 

camrmge. 



ChinmiML 
(Mepu 239.) 



In old dayi 
we'd DOfke : the 
amoke hanlend 
tbe timber, and 
kept colds ofl 
the men. 



Oar timber 
f nuiies are now 
lA litr better 
design than of 
old. 



and an the 
crooked oak ia 
us'd up hi them. 



Our amatefor (?) 
architecta are 
Tery clever. 



And they nerer 
tire of aft<»-iDg 
their buildiugs. 



are not onlie becooie willow^ but a gP»t manic 
[through Perfian delicacie crept in among vs] altogither 
of ftraw^ which is a fore alteration. In thole the courage 
of the owner was a fufficient defenie to keepe the houfe 
in iafetie, but now the alliirance of the timber, [double 
doores, lockes and bolts,] mufi defend the man from 
robbing. Now haue we manie chimnies ; and jet our 
tenderlings complaine of rheumes^ catarhs and pofes. 
Then had we none but reredolTes ; and our heads did 
neuer ake. For as the fmoke In thofe daies was fup- 
pofed to be a fufficient hardning for the timber of tbe 
houfe, fo it was reputed a far better medicine to keepe 
the goodman and his familie from the quacke or pofe, 
where\i'ith, as then, verie few were [oft] acquainted. 

[Of the curioufnelle of thefe piles I fpeake not, fith 
our workemen are growne generallie to fuch an excel- 
lencie of deuife in the frames now made, that they fer 
pafTe the fined of the old. And fuch is their hufbandrie 
in dealing with their timber, that the fame (lufTe which 
iu time paft was reie^ted as crooked, vnprofitable, and to 
no vfe but the fire, dooth now come in the fronts and 
bed part of the worke. Wherby the common faieng is 
likewife in thefe daies verified in our manfion houfes, 
which earft was faid onelie of the timber for (hips, that 
* no oke can grow fo crooked but it fidleth out to fome 
vfe,' & that neceflarie iu the nauie. It is a world to fee 
moreouer how diuerfe men being bent to building, and 
hauing a dele6table veine in fpending of their goods by 
that trade, doo dailie imagine new deuifes of their owne^ 
to guide their workemen withall, and thofe more curious 
and excellent alwaics than the former. In the proceed- 
ing alfo of their workes, how they fet vp, how they pull 
downe, how they inlarge, how they reftreine, how they 
ad to, how they take from, whereby their heads are 
neuer idle, their purfes neuer fhut, nor their bookes of 
account neuer made perfe6t. 
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Dejhruunt, ad\ficant, mutant quadrata rotundis 

faith the poet. So that if a man (hould well coniider of 

all the od crotchets in fuch a builders braine, he would And yet with 

all the odd 

thinke his head to haue euen inough of thofe affaires awAets fiUiijg 

° our builders 

onelie. & therefore iudge that he fhould not well be ^>«*n». ^f7 

' o manage other 

able to deale in anie other. But fuch coramonlie are ^"«i»»««»«^ 
our workemafters, that they haue beiide this veine 
afore mentioned, either great charge of merchandizes, 
little leiTe bufineife in the commonwealth, or finallie, no 
fmall dealings otherwife incident vnto them, wherby 
gaine arifeth, and fome trouble oft among withall. 
Which caufeth me to wonder not a little how they can 
plaie the parts fo well, of fo manie fundrie men, where- 
as diuerfe other, of greater forecaft in apparance, can 
feldome (hift well or thriue in anie one of them. But 
to our purpofe.] 

We haue manie woods, forrefts, and parks, which 
cherifh trees abundantlie, although in the woodland 
countries there is almoft no hedge that hath not fome i«» hedgerowi, 

" 4u;., trees are 

(lore of the greateft fort, befide infinit numbers of hedge- ««>^^. 
rowes, groues, and fprings, that are mainteined of pur- 
pofe for the building and prouifion of fuch owners as 
doo poflefle the fame. Howbeit, as euerie foile dooth 
not beare all kinds of wood, fo there is not anie wood, 
parke, hedgerow, groue, or forreft, that is not mixed 
with diuerfe,^ as oke, a(h, hafell, hawthome, birch, whaaei, 

hawthorn, 

beech, hardbeame, hull, forfe, [quicken, afpe, poplers,] ?°2**'***™j 
wild cherie, and fuch like, wherof oke hath alwaies the p- ^v^i;,^ 
preheminence, as mod meet for building [and the JfJJSjit?*^ 
nauie,] whervnto it is referued. This tree brin^eth Acomaare 

° eaten by swine, 

foorth alfo a profitable kind of maft, whereby fuch as ^^^^jj^*^ 

dwell neere vnto the aforefaid places doo cherifh and 

bring vp innumerable heards of fwine. In time ot 

plentie of this maft, our red and fallow deere will not 

let to participat [thereof] with our hogs, more than our* 

nete : yea, our common pultrie alfo, if they may come 
* many ' our other 
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Tk€ like katu I 
seent where kens 
doofeed npon the 
tender blndes of 
garlike. 



Oak-bark is 
bought by 
tanners in May. 

I do want onr 
shoe-leather 
well tannd. 



If quickly done 
it has no 
' wulness ' or 
lasting. 

We have laws 
against this 
hasty tanning. 



[a p. 213] 



but the rascally 
tanners bribe 
the rascally 
administrators 
of the law, 



and malco worse 
leather than 
ever. 



Park oaks are 



vnto them. But as this abundaDce dooth prooue verie 
pernicious vnto the firft, fo thefe^ egs which the& latter 
doo bring foorth (belide blackenefle in color and bitter- 
neffe of tad^) haue not feldome beene found to breed 
diuerfe difeafes vnto fuch perfons as haue eaten of the 
fame. I might ad in like fort the profit tnfuing by the 
barke of this wood, whereof our tanneis haue great vfe 
in drefling of leather, and which they buie yearelie in 
Maie by the fadame, as I haue oft feene : but it fhall 
not need at this time to enter into anie fuch difcourfe ; 
onlie this I wiih^ that our fole and vpper leathering 
may haue their due time, and not be haded on by extra- 
ordinarie flights, as with afb, barke, &c. Whereby, as 
I grant that it feemeth outwardlie to be verie thicke & 
well doone : fo, if you refpe^ the fadnes therof, it dooth 
prooue in the end to be verie hollow, & not able to hold 
out water. [NeuerthelefTe we haue good lawes for re- 
dreffe of this enormitie, but it commeth to paffe in thefe, 
as in the execution of mofl pcnall flatutes. For the 
gaines to be gotten by the fame being giuen to one or 
two hungrie and vnthriftie perfons, they make a fhew of 
great reformation at the firfl, & for a litle while, till they 
find that following of fute ^in lawagainfl the ofTendors, 
is fomwhat too chargeable and tedious. This, therefore, 
perceiued, they giue ouer the law, and fall to the 
admiflion of gifts and rewards to winke at things paft, 
and when they haue once gone ouer their ground with 
this kind of tillage, then doo they tender licences, and 
offer large difpenfations vnto him that fhall afke the 
fame, thereby to doo what him lifleth in his trade for 
an yearelie penfion, whereby the bribour now groweth 
to fome certeine reuenues, & the tanner to fo great 
libertie, that his lether is much worfe than before. But 
is not this a mockerie of our lawes, & manifefl illu- 
fion of the good fubied whom they thus pill & poll ? 
Of all oke growing in England, the parke oke is the 
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fofteft, and far more fpalt and brickie than the hedge moro brittle 

^ " than hedge oaks. 

oke. And of all in £(Iex. that growing in Bard- in Essex, the 

*» ^ Bardfield-Park 

field parke is the fineft for ioiners craft : for oftentimes oak is the best 

haue I feene of their workes made of that oke fo fine 

and faire^ as mod of the wainefcot that is brought hither Our wainscot is 

^ not made in 

out of Dan(ke. for our wainefcot is not made in Eng- England, but 

" brought out of 

land. Yet diuerfe haue affaied to deale without okes to Denmark. 

that end, but not with fo good fuccefle as they haue 

hoped, bicaufe the ab or iuice will not fo foone be 

remoued and cleane drawne out, which fome attribute 

to want of time in the fait water. Neuerthelefle, in in the last lo 

years we've 

building, fo well the hedge as the parke oke go all one "*!^ **^^ 
waie, and neuer fo much hath beene fpent in a hundred 'ormeriooyean. 
years before, as is in ten yeare of our time ; for euerie 
man almofl is a builder, and he that hath bought any 
fmall parcell of ground, be it neuer fo little, will not be 
quiet till he haue pulled downe the old houfe (if anie ^T^J°*^\j^ 
were there (landing), and fet vp a new after his owne **^J^!*ff *^^ 
deuife. But wherevnto will this curiofitie come ?] 

Of elme [we haue great ftore in euerie high waie Elm woods not 
and elfewhere, yet] ^ haue I not feene thereof anie ^ to- 
gither in woods or forrefts, but where they haue beene 
firft planted, and then fuffered to fpread at their owne 
willes. Yet haue I knowen great woods of beech and Beedi and hasei 

. woods. 

hafell in manie places, efpeciallie in Barkefhire, Oxford- 
ihire, and Buckinghamfhire, where they are greatlie 
cherifhed, & conuerted to fundrie vfes by fuch as dwell 
about them. [Of all the elms that euer I faw, thofe in 5» Essex, the 

*- Dorer-court 

the fouth fide of Doner court, in EiTex neere Harwich, oima are tha 

' ' moat note- 

are the moft notable, for they grow (I meane) in worthy. 

crooked maner, that they are almofl apt for nothing 

elfe but nauie timber, great ordiuance, and beetels ; and 

fiich thereto is their naturall qualitie, that being vfed in 

the faid behalfe, they continue longer, and more long 

than anie the like trees in whatfoeuer parcell elfe of this 

land, without cuphar, fhaking, or cleaning, as I find.] 

' — ^ I haue oot seeoe any great store 
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Plane, Tew, 
lime, luack 
ohenry. 



Tew In York- 
shire and Kent. 



Vlr. 



Franldncenfle 
and Fine. 



Aepen, for 
arrowe. 

Foplare, for 
bowls, trougha. 



Alder, whoee 
bark dioshoee 
black. 



Great aalea of 
wood. 



Aih commeth vp euerie where of it (elfe, and with 
euerie kind of wood. And as we haue verie great 
plentie^ and no lefle vfe of thefe in our hufbandrie, fo 
are we not without the plane^ the vgh, the forfe, the 
cheflnut, the line, the blacke cherrie, and fuch like. 
And, although that we inioy them not in fo great 
plentie now in mod places, as in times pail, or the 
other afore remembredj yet haue we fufiicient of 
them all for our neceflarie tumes and vfes, efpeciallie 
of vgh ; as may be feene betwixt Rotheram and Shef- 
field, and fome fleeds of Kent alfo, as I haue beene 
informed.] 

The firre, frankincenfe, and pine, we doo not alto- 
gither want, efpeciallie the firre, whereof we haue fome 
(lore in Chatleie moore in Darbifhire, Shropfhire, An- 
demeife, and a mofle neere Manchefter, [not far firom 
Leirceilers houfe : although that in time pafl, not onelie 
all Lancaflerfhire, but a great part of the coafl betweene 
Chefler and the Solme were well llored.] As for the 
firankincenfe and pine, they haue beene planted [onelie] 
in colleges and cloiHers, by the cleargie and religious 
heretofore.* Wherefore (in mine opinion) we may 
rather faie that we want them altogither : for except 
they grew^ naturallie, and not by force, I fee no caufe 
whie they ihould be accounted for parcell of our com- 
modities. [We haue alfo the afpe, whereof our fietchers 
make their arrowes. The feuerall kinds of poplars of 
our turners haue great vie for holies, treies, troughs, 
difhes, &c. Alfo the alder, whofe barke is not vnprofit- 
able to die blacke withall, and therfore much vfed by 
our countrie wiues in colouring their knit hofen.] I 
might here take occafion to fpeake of the great (ales 
yeerelie made of wood, whereby an infinit quantitie • 
hath bin deftroied within thefe few yeers : but I giue 
ouer to trauell* in this behalfe. Howbeit *thus 



1 in tymes past 

* deale 



' dyd growe ' deale 

»— * thya 
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much* I dare aifirme, that if woods ^ go fo faft to Woodaareui'd 

up too fast. 

decaie in the next hundred yeere of Grace, as they haue i know a man 

' ^ ' ^ who turnd flO 

doone and are like to doo in this, fometimes for in- into one pair of 

brMchea. 

creafe of fheepwalks, and fome maintenance of pro- 
digalitie and pompe (for I haue knowne a [well burn- 
ifhed] gentleman * that hath borne threefcore at once • ThUgtn- 

, , tleman caught 

in one paire of galigafcons to (hew his ftrength and nuhaHfuat* 

brauerie), it is to be feared that [the fennie bote,! loadetkatke 

broome, turife, gall, heath, firze, brakes, whinnes, ling, Ji^/dK'^'/ // 

dies, haffacks, flags, ftraw, fedge, reed, rufh, and [alfo] 22^^^J;JJX» 

feacole, will be good merchandize euen in the citie of JEJJJijJIJ^.'^'' 
London, wherevnto fome of them * euen now ^ haue 
gotten readie pafTage, and taken vp their innes in the 

greatefl merchants parlours. A man would thinke that Our laws ought 

** ^ to atop this; 

our laws were able inough to make fufficient prouiiion- 
for the redrefle of this error & enormitie likelie to 
infue. But fuch is the nature of our countriemen, that but our folk 

walk thro laws 

as manie laws are made, fo they will keepe none ; or if whenever they 

can gain i^ it. 

they be vrged to make anfwer, they will rather feeke 

fome crooked conftrudion ^ of them * to the increafe of 

their priuat gaine, than yeeld themfelues* to be guided by 

the fame for a common wealth and profit [to their coun- 

trie.l So that in the end, whatfoeuer the law faith, we They will hare 

-■ their wills, and 

will haue our willes, whereby the wholefome ordinances i^ the oommon- 

^ weal go to the 

of the prince are contemned, the trauell of the nobilitie 'i»d- 
& councellors as it were derided, the common wealth 
impouerifhed, & a few onelie inriched by this peruerfe 
dealing. Thus* manie thoufand perfons doo fufFer 
hinderance by this their lewd ^behauior. Hereby® the 
wholefome laws of the prince are oft defirauded, [and] the 
good meaning magiibate in confultation about the 
common wealth ^vtterlie negleded.* I would wilh i only want to 

^ live till 

that I might line no longer than to fee foure thin£:s in ^^^ things 

° ° «» are refonnd: 

this land reformed, that is : the want of difcipline in the i. church dis- 

cipllue ; 

church : the couetous dealing of mod of our merchants 

* woods doe » — • alreadie » — > therof * themseWes willing 

* whereas ^ crooked ^ whereby ' — * seduced 
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2. Merchanu' in the preferment of [the commodities ofl other coun- 

tries, and hinderance of their owne : the holding of 

I' ^" °?J t" faires^ and markets vpon the fundaie to be abolifhed and 

Wodnewiayi; referred to the wednefdaies : and that euerie man,* in 

^ lacreof^TOT whatfoeuer [part of the champaine] foile enioieth fortie * 

with wood. acres of land and vp wards, after that rate, either by free 

deed, copie hold, or fee farme, might plant one acre of 

wood, or fowe the fame with [oke] maft, ^ hafell, beech, 

and fofficient prouifion be made that it may be cheri(hed 

and kept.^ But I feare me that I ihould then Hue too 

long, and fo long, that I ihould either be wearie of the 

world, or the world of me ; and yet they are not fuch 

things but they may eaiilie be brought to paife. 

Kowany trifl« Certes euerie fmall occafion in my time is enough 

down wood^ to cue downe a great wood, and euerie trifle fufficeth to 

turning com 

land into laie infinit acres of corne ground vnto pafture. As for 

pasture, and « /• /• 

Euiiing down the taking downe of houfes, a fmall fine will beare out 
ouaes. 

Would to God a great manie. Would to God we might once take 
things by law, example of the Romans, who, in reflreint of fuper- 

M the Romans 

did: fluous grafing, made an exa6t limitation, how manie 

head of cattell ech eflate might keepe, and what num- 
bers of acres fliould fuffice for that and other purpofes. 

[5 p. 214] Neither was wood euer * better cheriflied, or manfion 

houfes mainteined, than by their lawes and (latutes. 
[Such alfo was their care in the maintenance of naui- 
gation, that it was a great part of the charge of their 
confuls, yeerelie to view and looke vnto the hilles 
whereon great timber did grow, leaft their vnneceiTarie 
faults for the fatiffadion of the priuat owner, and his 
couetous mind might prooue a preiudice vnto the com- 
mon wealth, in the hinderance of fufficient IhifFe for 

and as they do the furniture of their nauie. Certes the like hereof is 

sow in Venice. 

yet obferued in Venice. Read alfo, I praie you, 
what Suetonius writeth of the confulfhip of Bibulus and 
Cefar. As for the wood that Ancus Martius dedicated 

1 Compare Stubs* $ Anatomis^ p. 218. Tumboll. — F. * man wyth ' fonre 
*^^ beside that which remayneth already to be cherished and kept 
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toward the maintenance of the common nauie, I pafle 
it ouer, as hamng elfewhere remembred it vnto another 
end.] But what doo I meane to fpeake of thefe, fith 
my purpofe is onlie to taike of [our owne] woods? 
Well, take this then for a finall conclufion in woods, 
that [befide fome countries are alreadie driuen to fell 
their wood by the pound, which is an heauie report :] 
within thefe fortie yeeres we fhall haue little great ^ Within 40 yau* 

.we shall have 

timber growing aboue * fortie yeeres old j for it is com- little timber left 

growing. 

monlie feene that thofe yoong (laddies which we leaue 
(landing at one & twentie yeeres fall, are vfuallie at 
the next fale cut downe without any danger of the 
datute, and feme for fire bote, if it pleafe the owner to 
burne them. 

Marifes and fennie bogges we haue many in England, Mariu» tmd 
[though not now fo many as fome of the old Roman 
writers doo fpecifie,] but more in Wales, if you haue 
re(pe6t vnto the feuerall quantities of the countries. 
Howbeit, as they are verie profitable in [the] fummer 
halfe of the yeere, fo are a number of them [which lie 
lowe and neere to great riuers,] to fmall commoditie in 
the winter part, as common experience dooth teach. 
Yet this I find of manie ' moores, that in times paft Many moon 

were onoe hard 

they haue beene harder ground, and fundrie of them ground well 

wooded. 

well repleni(hed with great woods, that now are void 
of bu(hes. And for example hereof, we may fee the 
triall (befide the roots that are dailie found in the deeps 
of Monmouth, where turfe is digged, alfo in Wales, 
Aburgauennie, and Merioneth,) in fundrie parts of in Lanoaahin^ 
Lancafhire, where [great (lore of firre hath growen prod for flr-treee 

-, with long aplte, 

in times pad, as I faid,] and the people go vnto this 
daie into their fens and marifes with long fpits, which 
they dafh here and there vp to the verie cronge into 
the ground. In which pradife, (a thing commonlie 
doone in winter), if they happen to fmite vpon * anie 
firre trees which lie there at their whole lengths, or 
^ new 2 aboue two and ' manie of tbeee * — * a tree or blocke 
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and then dig 
'em out and 
draw 'em home 
in hanrest-time. 



So in Shropshire. 



Noab's-Tlood 
fools (of whom 
the race is not 
yet extinct in 



If men would 
but ditch and 
drain more, 
they'd make 
more dry soil. 



Lincoln was 
formerly ring 
with woods. 



The Peak Hills 
were also coverd 
with woods, 
which are all 
gone now. 



Other blocks/ they note the place, and about haraef} 
time, when the ground is at the driefl, they come 
againe and get them ' vp, and afterward carieng them ^ 
home, applie them^ to their vfes. The like doo they in 
Shropfhire with *the like/ which hath beene felled in 
old time, within 7 miles of Salop. Some of them fool- 
ifhlie fuppofe the fame to haue lien there fince Noies 
floud : and other, more fond than the refl, imagine them 
to grow euen in the places where they find them, 
without all confideration that in times pad, the moil 
part, if not all Lhoegres and Cambria, was generallie 
replenifbed with wood, which being felled, or ouer- 
throwne vpon fundrie occafions, was left lleng in fome 
places dill on the ground, and in proceffe of time 
became to be quite ouergrowne with earth and moulds, 
which moulds wanting their due fadneffe, are now 
turned into moorie plots. Wherby it commeth to 
pafle alfo, that great plentie of water commeth betweene 
the new loofe fwart and the old hard earth, that being 
drawen awaie [by ditching and dreanes (a thing foone 
doone, if our countrie-men were painfull in that be- 
half),] might foone leaue a drie foile to the great lucre 
and aduantage of the owner. We find in our hidories, 
that Lincolne was fomtime builded by Lud, brother to 
Caffibelan, who called it Cair Ludcoit, of the great 
(lore of woods that inuironed the fame : but now the 
commoditie is vtterlie decaied there, fo that if Lud 
were aliue againe, he would not call it his citie in the 
wood, but rather his towne in the plaines: for the 
wood (^as I heare') is waded altogither about the fame. 
The hilles called the Peke were in like fort named 
Mennith *aud Orcoit,^ that is, the wooddie hilles [and 
forrefls.] But how much wood is now to be feene in 
thofe places, let him that hath beene there teflifie, if he 
lid; for I heare of *no fuch (lore there as hath beene 



Ut 
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in time pafl' by ^thofe that^ trauell that waic And 
thus much of woods and marifes^ and fo far as I can 
deale with the fame. 




Of baths and hot welles. 
Chap. 23.' 

S almightie GOD hath in mofl plentifiill God hasn't 

forgotten to 

maner beflowed infinity and thofe verie give ub hot 

hatha and weUa, 

notable^ benefits^ vpon this He of Britaine, 
whereby it is not a little inriched: fo in hot and 
naturall baths (whereof we haue diuerfe in fundrie 
places)^ it manifefllie appeereth that he hath not forgot- 
ten £ngland. There are fundrie* baths therefore to be 
found in this realme. of which the firfl is called fTaint] as l st vin- 

cents, 2. Halli- 

Vincents, the fecond Halliewell*; both being places weU^TinShora- 

ditch, 

(in my opinion) more obfcure than the other two, and 

yet not feldome fought vnto by fuch as fland in need. 

For albeit the fame of their forces be not fo generallie 

fpread, yet in fome cafes they are thought to be nothing 

inferior to the other, as diuerfe haue often affirmed by 

their owne experience and triall. The third place 

wherein hot baths are to be found is neere vnto Buxflon, s. Buxton in 

a towne in Darbifhire, fituat in the high Peke, not 

paffing fixteene miles from Manchefler, or Marke[t]chef- 

terford, and twentie from Darbie, where about eight or wUdi has s or 

9 wells, 8 being 

nine feuerall welles are to be feenej of which three are most excellent. 

counted to be mofl excellent : but of all, the greatefl is 

the hotefl, void of corruption, and compared (as lones 

faith) with thofe of Summerfetihrre, fo cold indeed, as 

a quart of boiling water would be made if fine quartes 

of running water were added therevnto ; whereas on 

the other fide, thofe of Bath likened vnto thefe, haue 

fuch heat appropriated vnto them, as a gallon of hot 

1—1 such as * This is Chap. 14, Bk 2, in 1577 ed.— F. 

» foure * Hally Well 
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The best Buxton 
bath. 



i. Kings Newn- 
hiun, not far 
fromr?18milM 
east on 
Coventry in 
Warwickahira. 



a>e tasted ito 
water, like 
alom.) 



[a p. 215) 

This water is 
sent all over the 
country. 
Of the other 2 
wells, one's kept 
for comely folk, 
and the 2nd left 
for tag and rag. 



These wells euro 
oolic, stone, old 
■ores and fresh 
wounds. 



water hath when a quart of cold is mixed with the 
fame. Herevpon the efFed of this bath worketh more 
temperatlie and pleafantlie (as he writeth) than the 
other. And albeit that it maketh not fo great fpeed in 
cure of fuch as refort vnto it for heipe j yet it dealeth 
more efie6hiallie and coramodiouflie than thoie in Sum- 
merfetfhire, and infer withall lefle greeuous accidents in 
the reflreining of naturall iffues, fbengthening the 
affeebled members^ affiding the liuelie forces, difperiing 
annoious oppilations, and qualifieng of fundrie griefes, 
as [his] experience hath oft confirmed. The like 
vertues haue the other two, but not in fuch meafure^ : 
and therefore their operation is not fo fpeedilie per- 
ceiued. [The fourth place where baths are, is kings 
Newnam, and within certeine miles of Couentrie, the 
water wherof (as it is thought) proceedeth from fome 
rocke of allume, and this I vnderfland by diuerfe 
glouers which haue beene there, and alfo by mine owne 
experience, that it hath a tad much like to allimie liquor, 
and yet nothing vnplefant nor vnfauorie in the drink- 
ing. There are three welles in all, but the.chiefeft and 
bed of them rifeth out of an hill, and runneth toward 
the fouth, & from thence infinit plentie of water without 
'any notable diminution of the fpring is dailie caried 
into fundrie parties of the realme, & droonke by fuch 
as haue need to occupie the fame. Of the other two, 
one is referued for fuch as be comelie perfonages and 
void of lothfome difeafes : the other is left common for 
tag and rag ; but clenfed dailie as the other is, whereby 
it becommeth the wholefomer. Manie difeafes alfo 
are cured in the fame, as the palfie, dimnede of fight, 
dulnede of hearing, but efpeciallie the coUike and the 
done, old fores and greene wounds ; fo that I fuppo(e 
there was neuer anie compound medicine of greater and 
more fpeedie force in thefe behalfes, than the vfe of 

this fimple liquor is to fuch as doo frequent it. The 

' measure and degree 
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faid water hath a naturall propertie alfo following it 

which is rare, for if a leafe. or dicke of a(h, oke, &c : The Newnh.-un 

' ' ' ' baths al«o 

doo fall into the fame, within a (hort fpace, fuch (lore v^^7 ^^y*^ 

* and bite of 

of fine fand (comming no doubt out of the earth with ^<**^ 

the water) will congeale and gather about it, that the 

forme being referued, and the inner part not lightlie 

altered, it will feeme to become an hard ftone, and 

much like vnto that which is ingendred in the kidneis 

of a man, as I haue feene by experience. At the firft 

entrance it is verie cold, but after a feafon it warmeth 

the goer in, cading him into an indifferent heat. And 

this is furthermore remembred of it, that no man hath 

yet fudeined anie manner of impeachment through the 

coldnelfe of the fame. The vertue thereof was found 

i^79> about Whitfuntide, by a man who had wounded »nd in 1579 th« 

. \,.^ water heald» 

himfelfe, & comming by the fame water, thought mwi|8 wounded 

onelie to waih the blood from his hand therewith, and 

fo to go home and feeke for heipe by furgerie : finallie 

finding the paine well aflwaged, & the wound faire 

clenfed, he departed, and mifliking his vfuall medicins, 

he eftfoones came againe, and fo often indeed vnto the 

faid water, till his hand was healed outright without 

anie other pradife. By this meanes alfo he became a 

counfellor to other being hurt or in paine, that they 

fhould trie the vertue of this fpring, who, finding eafe 

alfo, gaue out fuch commendation of the faid water, 

that now at this prefent their fame is fullie equall, and 

the refort vnto them nothing inferior to that of the old 

baths. Befide this, the cures of fuch difeafes as their 

forces do extend vnto, is much more fpeedie than we 

may haue at the other; and this is one commoditie 

alfo not fmallie to be confidered of. The fift place of 6. Newton, near 

baths or medicinable welles is at an hamlet called Huntin^on. 

- T 1 • I /• /• . -..T y Bhlre. It has ik 

Newton, a little from faint Neots, or (as we pronounce •pring^ 
it) faint Needs, which is ten or twelue miles from 
Cambridge, where two fprings are knowne to be, of 
which the one is verie fweet and freih, the other brack- 
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One Newton 
spring good for 
leproBT: the 
otner for dim 
Bight 



6. Weill near 
Bugby: 

7. at RatcUffe 
near Lcmdon ; 



& Bath, in 
Someraotahtre 
^here I, parson 
Hanrison, nave 
been?) 



a Tery ancient 
city, with 
oarven stones 
in ito walls. 



i(h & fait ; this is good for fcabs and leaperie (as it is 
faid), the other for dimnefle of fight. Verie mania 
alfo doo make their repaire vnto them for fundrie 
difeafesj fome returning whole^ and fome nothing at all 
amended, bicaufe their cure is without the reach and 
working of thofe waters. Neuer went people fo fall 
from the church, either vnto a faire or market, as they go 
to thefe wels, and thofe neere Rugbie, both places being 
difcouered in this 1579 of Grace. I heare of another 
well to be found alfo about RatclifFe neere London, 
euen at the fame feafon. But fith rumors are now 
fpred almoU of euerie fpring, & vaine tales flie about in 
maner of euerie water, I furceafe to fpeake at all of 
anie other, till further experience doo trie whether they 
be medicinable or not : and yet I doubt not but mofl 
of thefe alredie mentioned haue heretofore bin knowne 
& remembred alfo, though confufedlie by the writers 
of old time j & yet in procefTe of time either uegle^d 
or forgotten, by meanes of fimdrie troubles and tur- 
moiles made in this realme by Danes, and other out- 
ward enimies, whereby their manifold benefit hath 
woonderfullie beene miffed.] 

The * lafl place of our baths, is a citie in Summerfet- 
fhire, which taketh his name of the hot waters there to 
be feene and vfed. At the firfl it was called Cair Bledud, 
and not Cair Bledune, as fome would haue it, for that 
is the old name of the ancient caflell at Malmefburie, 
which the Saxons named Yngleburne, Ptolomie after- 
ward called it Thermce, other Aqua foils, [or Seaman- 
nia, or Acmancejler,'] but now it hight generallie Bath 
in Englifh, and vnder that name it is likelie to continue. 
The citie of it felfe is a verie ancient thing, no doubt, 
as may yet appeare by diuerfe notable antiquities 
ingraued in flone, to be feene in the wals thereof; and 
firft of all betweene the fouth gate and the wefl, and 
betwixt the wefl gate and the north. 

1 The fourth and 
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The firfl ii the antike head of a man, made all flat, Scuiptur'd 

stones in the 

with great locks of haire, much like to the coine that I ^»^^ <>' ^^^ > 

haue feene of Antius the Romane. The fecond be- 

tweene the fouth and the north gate is an image, as I 

take it, of Hercules, for he held in each hand a ferpent, 

and fo dooth this. Thirdlie, there flandeth .a man on 

foot with a fword in his one hand, and a buckler 

fbretched out in the other. There is alfo a branch that 

lieth folded and wreathed into circles, like to the 

wealth of Alcimedon. There are, moreouer, two 

naked images, whereof the one imbraceth the other, 

beiide fundrie antike heads, with ruffeled haire, a 

greiehound running, and at his taile certeiue Romane one with a 

letters, but fo defaced, that no man liuinc: can read tion now 

° defac't, 

them at this prefent. There is, moreouer, the image of 
Lacaon, inuironed with two ferpents, and an other 
infcription : and all thefe betweene the fouth and the 
wed gates, as I haue faid before. 

Now, betweene the weft and north gate are two 
infcriptions, of which fome words are euident to be others, with 
read, the relidue are cleane defaced. There is alfo the 
image of a naked man, and a ftone in like fort, which 
hath Cupidines ^ lahrufcas intercurrentes, and a table inscriptions tiiiit 

*■ "* can be read ; 

hauing at each hand an image vined and finelie 
florifhed both aboue and beneath. Finallie (fauing 
that I (aw afterward the image of a naked man grafping 
a ferpent in each hand), there was an infcription of a 
toome or buriall, wherein thefe words did plainelie also, an 

/• J r y J 1 • inscription on a 

appeare, Vixit annos xxx : but fo defufedlie written, tomb, 
that letters ftood for whole words, and two or three 
letters combined into one. Certes, I will not faie 
whether thefe were fet into the places where they 
now ftand by the gentiles, or brought thither from 
other mines of the towne it felfe, and placed after- 
ward in thofe wah, in their neceflarie reparations. 
But howfoeuer the matter ftandeth, this is to be 
gathered by our hiftories, that Bladud firft builded that 
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Chap. 95. 



{Tlu Pyritis is 
ffund almost in 
tuerie veins of 
msttall in great 
pismfie, ditier- 
sities andcoiour, 
and somtimes 
mixed with that 



Theatyof citie there^ and, peraduenture, might alfo kindle the 

fulphurous veines> of purpofe to bume coiitinuallie 
[there] in the honour of Minerua ; by which occalion 
the fprings thereabout did in procefle of time become 
hot & not vnprofitable^ for fundrie kinds of difeafes. 
Indeed the later pagans dreamed^ that Minerua was 
the cheefe goddefle and gouemeile of thefe waters, 
bicaufe of the neerenelfe of hir temple vnto the £ame. 
Solinus addeth furthermore, how that in hir (aid 
temple, the fire which was continuallie kept, did neuer 
confume into dead fparkles j but fo foonc as the embers 
thereof were cold, they congealed into clots of hard done : 
all which I take to be nothing elfe than the effed of 
the aforefaid fire, of the fulphurous veine kindled in the 

mettaiio/whost earth, from whence the waters doo come. That thefe 

excrements ii 

coHsistetA,] baths or waters are deriued from fuch, the marchafites,^ 

[which the Grecians call Pyritis, per antonomafiam (for 
being fmit with the iron, it yeeldeth more fparkes than 
anie fiint or calcedouie, and therefore feemeth to 
deferue the name aboue the reft), and befides thefe 
other] ftones mixed with fome copper, and dailie found 

[« p. 816] vpon the moun'teins thereabouts will beare fufficient 

witnefle, though I would write the contrarie. Dodor 

Dr Turner, the Turner alfo, the father of £nglifh phyficke, and an 

Father of 

EngUah Phyrio, excellent diuine, fuppofeth that thefe fprings doo draw 
their forces from fulphur: or if there be anie other 
thing mingled withall, be gefleth that it fhould be fait 
peter, bicaufe he found an obfcure likelihood of the 
fame, euen in the crofle bath.* But that they partici- 
pate with anie allume at all, he could neuer till his 
dieng dale be induced to beleeue. I might here (if I 
thought it ueceflarie) intreat of the notable fituation of* 
[the citie,] which ftandeth in a pleafant bottome, 
inuironed on euerie fide with great hils, out of the 
which come fo manie (prings of pure water by fundrie 
waies vnto the citie, and in fuch abundance, as that 
1 marchadtes k ' croase Bath * of Bath itself 



thinks the 
Bath waters 
hold milphur 
and aalt-petre 
but not aium. 



Bath's Torj 
pleasantly 
situated, in a 
bottom ringd 
withhllU 
whence streams 
run. 
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euerie houfe is feraed with the fame by pipes of lead, Thodtyof 

^ •■ *■ Bath iji well 

the (aid mettall being the [more] plentious and lelfe of «uRpUod with 

value vnto them, bicaufe it is ^ not had ^ far off from 

thofe quarters. It (hould not be amifle alfo to fpeake 

of the foure gates, number of parifh churches, bridges, and luw 4 (fHtiw, 

. . bridged, Ac. 

religious houfes diffolued, and their founders, if place 
did feme therefore : but for fo much as my purpofe is 
not to deale in this behalfe, I will omit the mention of 
thefe things, and go in hand with the baths them- 
felues, wherof in [the title of] this chapiter I protefted 
to intreat. 

There are two fprings of water (as Leland faith) Crvsuiuttk, 
in the weft fouth weft part of the towne, whereof the ThUiiitha 
biggeft is called the crofle baih, of a ccrtcine crofle that 
was ereded fometime in the middeft thereof. This 
bath is much frequented by fuch as are difeafed with and is iw'd for 

lopnwy, Kaba, 

leaprie, pockes, fcabs, and great aches : yet of it felfe, it *c 
is verie temperate and pleafant, hauing eleuen* or 
twelue arches of flone in the lides thereof, for men to 
ftand vnder, when raine dooth ought annoie them. 

The common bath, or, as fome call it, the hot bath, ComttumUtk, 
is two hundred foot or thereabout from the crofle bath, 
lefle in compafle within the wall than the other, and 
with onelie feauen arches, wrought out of the maine 
inclofure. It is worthilie called the hot bath, for at the This \m the hot 

. bath, and at 

nrft commmg into it, men thinke that it would fcald fl"t men think 
their flefli, and lofe it from the bone : but after a feafon, ?<»*» «« ^^^ 

' bona*. 

and that the bodies of the commers thereto be warmed 
throughlie in the^fame, it is more tollerable and eaiie 
to be borne. Both thefe baths be in the middle of a 
little ftreet, and ioine to S. Thomas hofpitall, fo that it 
may be thought that Reginald, biihop of Bath, made 
his houfe neere vnto thefe common baths, onelie to 
fuccour fuch poore people as fhould refort vnto them. 

The kings bath is verie faire and large, (landing fCimisbaik. 
almod in the middle of the towne, at the weft end of 
I — 1 had not ' a Icuen 

HARRISON. 23 
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The hot wella in 
Bath. 



Hoi houses in 
somt countries 
little hetter than 
brodels.^ 



Colonrofihe 
water o/ths 
baths. 
Taste o/thg 
tvatrr. 



Fall or issuo 
of the water. 



At noon and 
xnidniKht the 
waterH boil bo 
hotly that no 
man may go 
into them. 



the cathedrall church. It is compaded about with a 
verie high ftone wall, and the brims thereof are mured 
round about, where in be two and thirtie arches for 
men and women to Hand in feparatlie, who, being of 
the gentrie for the mofl part, doo refort thither indif- 
ferentlie, but not in fuch lafciuious fort as vnto other 
baths and hot houfes of the maine, whereof fome write 
more a great deale than modeflie (hould reueale and 
honeflie performe. There went a lluce out of this 
bath, which ferued in times pad the priorie with water, 
which was deriued out of it vnto two places, and com- 
monlie vfed for baths, but now I doo not thinke that 
they remaine in vfage. 

As for the colour of the water of all the bathes, it 
is mofl like to a deepe blew, and reeketh much after 
the maner of a feething pot, commonlie yeelding fom- 
what a fulpherous tafte, and verie vnplealant fauour. 
The water [alfo] that runneth from the two fmall 
baths, goeth by a dike into the Auon by weft, and 
beneath the bridge j but the fame that goeth from the 
kings bath turneth a mill,^ and after goeth into Auon 
aboue Bath bridge, where it lofeth both force and taft, 
and is like vnto the reft. In all the three baths a man 
maie euidentlie fee how the water bubbleth vp from the 
fprings. This is alfo to be noted, that at certeine times 
all entrances into them is vtterlie prohibited, that is to 
faie, at high noone and midnight ; for at thofe two 
feafons, and a while before and after, they boile verie 
feruentlie, and become fo hot, that no man is able to 
indure their heat, or anie while fufteine their force and 
vehement working. They purge themfelues, further- 
more, from all fuch filth as the difeafed doo leaue in 
each of them, wherfore we doe forbeare the rafh 
entrance into them at that time; and fo much the 
rather, for that we would not, by contra6tion of anie 
new difeafes, depart more greeuoufhe afFeded than we 
^ bordelles * myl 
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came yd to the atie, which is in deed a thing that each 

one fhould regard. For thefe caufes, [therefore,] they Not good u 

OKter into 

are commonlie fhut vp from halfe an houre after ten of ^/a» «/ «// 
the clocke in the forenoone, to halfe an houre after one 
in the afternoone, and likewife at midnight : at which 
times the keeper of them reforteth to his charge, open- 
eth the gates, and leaueth [(or fhould leaue)] firee 
paflage vnto fuch as come vnto them. Hitherto 
Leland. . 

What coll ^ of late hath ^ beene beflowed vpon thefe Much money 
baths by diuerie of the nobilitie, gentrie, communal tie, out on the 

,,..,., . , , _. baths in Bath 

and cleargie, it lieth not m me to declare: yet, as I uteiy. 

heare, they are not onelie verie much repared and 

garni fhed with fundrie curious peeces of workemanfhip, 

partlie touching their commendation, and partlie for 

the eaie and benefit of fuch as refort vnto them ; but 

alfo better ordered, clenlier kept, & more friendlie 

prouifion made for fuch pouertie as dailie repaireth 

thither. But, notwithdanding all this, fuch is the The rich spend 

,, ^ r 1 • ••nil 1 • \ while they will, 

generall ettate of things m Bath, that the rich men and the poor 

beg while they 

maie fpend while they will, and the poore beg whileft please, for thoir 

they lift for their maintenance and diet fo long as tliey 

remaine there : and yet I denie not but that ^ there is 

verie good order • in that citie ^ for all degrees. But where 

fhall a man find anie equall regard of poore and rich, 

though God dooth* giue thefe his [good] gifts fireelie 

[&] vnto both alike ? . I would here intreat further of 

the cuftoms vfed in thefe baths, what number of phy- Lotoof Physi- 

t ^ /• cians attend at 

ficians dailie attend vpon tbofe waters, for no man the hatha, 
(efpeciallie fuch as be able to interteine them) dooth 
enter into thefe baths before he confult with the 
phyfidan ; alfo, what diet is to be obferued, what par- 
ticular difeafes are healed there, and to what end the 
commers thither doo drinke oftimes of that medicinable 
liquor ; but then I fhould exceed the limits of a de- 
fcription. Wherefore I paflfe it ouer to others, hoping 

1— > hath of late • yt s— > there * do 
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I hope Bome 0116 that fome man yer long willVouchfafe to perforrae that 

11 finiah the / o r 

description of at Urge, which the famous clearke, Do^or Turner, hath 

the treatment 

at Bath that Dr brienic yet happilie begun, touching the effedts & 

Turner began. 

working of the fame. For hitherto I doo not know of 
manie that haue trauelled in the natures of thofe baths 
of our countrie, with anie great commendation 5 much 
lefle of anie thai hath reuealed them at the full for the 
benefit of our nation, or commoditie of ftrangers [that 
refort vnto the fame.] 



The antiqTiities 
found hero 
wltnexs the 
ancient rule of 



the Romans 
over our ialand. 

i* p. 217] 




'Of antiquities found.' 

Chap. 24.2 

Auing taken' fome occafion to fpeake here 
and there in this treatife of antiquities, it 
fhall not be amis to deale yet more, in this 
chapter, with fome of them apart, & by themfelues, 
whereby the fecure authoritie of the Romans ouer this 
Inland maie in fome cafes more manifeftlie appeare. 
For fuch was their pofleflion of this Hand on this fide 
of the Tine, that they held not one or two, or a few 
places onelie vnder their fubie6tion, but all the whole 
countrie from eaft* to well, from the Tine to the 
Britifh fea, fo that there was no region void of their 
gouernance : notwithftanding that vntill the death of 
Lucius, and extindion of his ilTue, they did permit the 
fuccelTors of Lud and Cimbaline to reigne and rule 
amongefl them, though vnder a certeine tribute, as 
I've got together elfe-where I haue declared. The cheefe caufe that 

a great many of /• 1 r .• • • • .1 • .i. ^ t 

these, and mean vrgcth me to fpeake ot autiquities, IS the pames that 1 

to engrave all . /• 1 • 1 

the Kmpcrors In haue taken to gather great numbers of them togither, 

my'ihrouo- ^ ° ° 

logy.' if it's ever intending (if euer my Chrouologie fhall happen to 

come abroad) to fet downe the liuelie portraitures ot 
euerie emperour ingrauen ® in the fame : alfo the faces 

1 — I Of the Antiquities, or auucicnt Coincs found in England. 
« Chap. 17, Book 2, m 1577 ed.-F. * take » East the 



• ingmned 
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of Pompeie, Craflus, the feuen kings of the Romans^ 
Cicero, and diuerfe other, which I haue prouided readie 
for the purpofe, beiide the monuments and liuelie 
images of fundrie philofophers, and kings of this Hand, 
lince the time of Edward the ConfelTor. Wherof, ive coins of 

nearly all tho 

although prefentlic I want a few, yet I doo not doubt Emperora, 
but to obteine them all, if ^friendlhip at the leaftwife 
procured for^ raonie (hall be able to preuaile. But as 
it hath doone hitherto, fo the charges to be eraploied but the money 

wanted to buy 

vpon thefe brafen or copper images, will hereafter put 'em ii probably 

stop the print- 
by the impreflion of ^ tliat treatifc:^ whereby it maie ingofwy 

come to pafle, that long trauell lliall foone proue to be 
fpent in vaine, and much coft come to verie fmall fuc- 
ceffe. Whereof yet I force not greatlie, fith by this 
means I haue reaped fome commoditie vnto my felfe, 
by fearching of the hiftories, which often minifter (lore 
of examples readie to be vfed [in my fundtiou,] as oc- 
caiion (hall mooue * me. But to proceed with my pur- 
pofe. 

Before the comming of the Romans, there was a Cmar'a account 

of tbo oarly 

kind of copper monie currant here in Britaine, as ooinB in Britain. 

Cajar confeflfeth in the fift booke of his Commentaries, 

[but I find not of what maner it was.] Hereto* he 

addeth a report of certeine rings, of a proportionate 

weight, which they vfed in his time, in (lead likewife 

of monie. But as hitherto it hath not bene my lucke I've neTer had 

m. . - . the luck to get 

[(I faie)] to haue the certeine view of anie of thefe, fo "ight of any. 

after the comming of the Romans, they inforced vs to 

abandon our owne, and receiue fuch imperiall [monies 

or] coines,* as for the paiment of their® legions was 

dailie brought ouer vnto them.^ What coines the 

Romans had, it is eafie to be knowne, and from time Plenty of 

to time much of it is found in manie places of this and antiquities 

have been found 

Hand, as well of gold and (iluer, as of copper, bra(re, here, 
and other mettall, much like flcele, almod of euerie 

* — 1 cythcr friendship or ' — ' my booke ' oompell * whereunto 

8 coine • ye ' ui 
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emperour. So that I account it no rare thing to haue 
of the Roman coine, albeit that it flill reprefent an 
image of our captiuitie, and maie be a good admonition 
for vs, to take heed how we yeeld our felues to the 
I've already regiment of ftranscers. Of the (lore of thefe monies^ 

Btated (in Bk I. ^ ^ 

Ch. io,8eep.366 found vpon the Kentifh coafl, I haue alreadie made 

here), now many 

Roman coins, mention in the defcription of Richborow, and chapter 

Ac., have been * * 

foxmd in Kent of Iles adiaceut vnto the Britifh Albion, and there {hewed 
alfo how iimple fifhermen haue had plentie of them^ 
and that the' conies in making profers and holes to 
breed in, haue fcraped them out of the ground in 

and St Aiban'8. verie great abundance. In fpeaking alfo of S. Albans, 
in the chapter of townes and villages, I haue not 
omitted to tell what plentie of thefe coines haue bene 
gathered there : wherfore I (hall not need here to 
repeat the fame againe. Howbeit this is certeine, that 
the mofl part of all thefe antiquities to be found within 

Most are dia- the land, & dlflaut from the (hore, are to be gotten 

towns and either in the mines of ancient cities and townes decaied. 

where the or in inclofed burrowes, where their legions accudomed 

Roman Legions , 1 • /• 1 

winterd. fometime to winter, as by experience is dailie confirmed. 

That very many What ftore hath becue feene of them in the citie of 

have come from 

London and London, which they called Augufla, of the legion that 

York, • w o 

foioumed there, & likewife in Yorke named alfo Vidrix, 
of the legion FiStoria, or Altera Roma (becaufe of [the] 

I can witness, beautie and fine building of the fame), I my felfe can 
partlie witneffe, that haue feene, & often had of them, 

an I can of if better teflimonie were wanting. The like I maie 

Colchester. 

affirme of Colcheder, where thofe of Claudius, Adrian, 
Trcuan, Fefpqfian, and other, are oftentimes plowed vp, 
or found by other means : alfo of Cantorburie, And- 
redefchefler ' (now decaied), Rochefter, then called 
Durobreuum, Winchefler, and diuerfe other beyond 
the Thames, which for breuitie fake I doo paiie ouer 
in filence. Onlie the chiefe of all and where mod are 
found in deed, is neere vnto Carleon and Cairgwent in 
1 the Tery * Andreechester 
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Sonthwales, about Kencheder, three miles aboue Here- Roman coinn, 

Ac, found at 

ford, A.ldborow, Ancafter, Bramdon, Dodington/ [where Doddington, 

a fpurre and peece of a chaine of gold were found in 

king Henrie the eight bb daies, befides much of the faid 

Roman coinej Bincheller, Camalet, Lacocke vpon 

Auon, Fandl Lincolne, Dorcheftcr, Warwike, and Warwick, 

' •- -• ' . ' Charter. Ac. 

Chefter, where they are often had in verie great abun- 
dance. It feemeth that Ancader hath beene a great 
thing, for manie fquare & colored pauements, vaults, Roman pave- 
and arches are yet found, and often laid open by fuch ^JJ°^ ** 
as dig and plow in the fields about the fame. And 
amonc^ft thefe, one Vrefbie or Rofebie, a plowman, did a piouffhman 

° * ploughd up a 

ere vp not long fince a flone like a trough, couered trough with 

with another (lone, wherein was great foifon * of the 

aforefaid coines. The like alfo was feene not yet 

fortie yeares agone about Grantham. But in king in Henry viii/a 

, , time a husband- 

Henrie the eight his daies, an hufbandman had far "?*"»* , ^ 

° Harleston found 

better lucke at Harlefton, two miles from the aforefaid *^l°*' *J*™",j 

' pot with a gold 

place, where he found not onelie great plcntie ^ of this ^dJ^dSi 

coine, but alfo an huge brafTe pot, and therein a large 

helmet of pure gold, richlie fretted with pearle, and fet 

with all kind of codlie Hones : he tooke vp alfo chaines 

much like vnto beads of filuer, all which, as being (if a 

man might ghefle anie certeintie by their beautie) not 

likelie to be long hidden, he prefented to queene which he gara 

^ ' r ^ to Q. Katharine 

Katharine then lieng at Peterborow, and therewithall a •tPeterboroiigh, 

'^ and some old 

few ancient rolles of parchment written long agone, «>ii» of parch- 
though fo defaced with mouldineffe, and rotten for 
age, that no man could well hold them in his hand 
without falling into peeces, much lefle read them by 
reafon of their blindneife. 

In the beginning of the fame kings daies alfo at Another man 
Killeie a man found as he eared, an arming crirdle. KiUeiefounda 

_, o & » g^^ girdle, &c. 

hameued with pure gold, and a great maflie pomell 
with a crofle hilt for a fword of the fame mettall, befide 
ftuds and hamefle for fpurs, and the huge long fpurs of* 
^ Dodington, Cirnechetter * abandaunce > store * also of 
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like ftufFe, whereof [one] dodtor Ruthall got [ajpart 
Tho Roman into his hands. The boroughs or buries, wherof I 
camps in the fpake before, were certeine plots of ground, wherin the 

open 

Romane fouldiers did vfe to lie when they kept in the 
open fields as chofen places, from whence they might 
haue eafie accefle vnto their aduerfaries, if anie outrage 
were wrought, or rebellion mooued againfl them. And 
as thefe were the vfuall aboads for thofe able legions 
that lerued dailie in the wars, fo had they other certeine 
habitations for the old and forworne fouldiers, whereby 
diuerfe cities grew in time to be replenifhed with 
Romane colonies, as Cairleon, Colchefter, Chefter, 
and fuch other, of which, Colchefter bare the name of 
Colonia long time, and wherein A. Plautius builded a 
temple vnto the goddeffe of Vi6torie (after the departure 
of Claudius) which Tacitus calleth Aram fempiternce 
domtnationis, a perpetuall monument of that our Britifh 
feruitude. But to retume vnto our borowes, they 
were generally were generallie walled about with ftone wals, and fo 

walld with stone ^ 

yndiB, large in compafle that fome did conteine thirtie, fourtie, 

[I p. 218] three fcore, or eightie acres of ground * within their 

and had gates, limits: they had alfo diuerfe gates or ports vnto each 

as may be seen ' o «r 

by one near q{ them, and of tliefe, not a few remaine to be feene in 

Great Chester- ' ' 

ford in £ssex, Qur time, as one, for example, not far from great Chef- 

terford in EfTex, neere to the limits of Cambridgfhire, 
which I haue often viewed, and wherein the compalle 
of the verie wall with the places where the gates ftood is 
ealie to be difcerned : the like alfo is to be feene [at a 

by others at place] within two miles fouth of Burton, called the 

the Borow _ 

Hiiu, south of Borow hils. Ii) thefe, therefore, and fuch like, [and 

Burton. 8t *• 

Neofa, Dover, likewifc at Euolfburg, now S. Neots, or S. Needs, and 

Rye, Romney, ° 

*<»• fundrie other places, efpeciallie vpon the (hore and 

coafts of Kent, as Doner, Rie, Romneie, Lid, &c :] is 
Coins from much of their coine alfo to be found, and fome peeces 

them are calld 

Dwarfs' monev, or Other are dailie taken vp, which they call Borow 

Fairy groats, Ac. 

pence. Dwarfs monie, Hegs pence, Feirie groats, lewes 
monie, & by other foolifh names not woorthie to be 
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remembred. At the comraing of the Saxons^ the When the 

'^ Romans left, 

Britons vfed thefe holds as refcues for their cattell in thoir Campe 

wore lis d as 

the daie and night, when their enimies were abroad ; ^"jfj^f^^*^"' 
the like alfo did the Saxons againft the Danes, by which 2[gJj3^o*J,^,'[\, 
occafions (and now and then by carieng of their (lones ^Jj^^ toow. 
to helpe forward other buildings neere at hand), manie 
of them were throwne downe and defaced, which other- 
wife might haue continued for a longer time, and fo 
your honour^ would faie, if you fhould happen to 
perufe the thlckeneffe and maner of building of thofe 
[faid] wals and borowes. It is not long iince a iiluer 
faucer of verie ancient making was found neere to 
Saffron Walden, in the open field among the Sterbirie sterhirita 

/lac* wJUre an 

hiis, and eared vp by a plough, but of fuch maflie armi* hath iUn. 

greatnefle, that it weighed better than twentie ounces, 

as I haue heard reported. But if I fhould (land in 

thefe things vntill I had laid all that might be fpoken 

of them, both by experience and teftimonie of Leland 

in his Commentaries of Britaine, and the report of 

diuerfe, yet lining, I might make a greater chapter than 

would be either conuenient or profitable to the reader : 

wherefore ^fo much onelie' fhall feme the turne for 

this time as' I haue faid alreadie of antiquities found 

within our Hand, efpeciallie of coine, whereof I pur- 

pofed chiefelie to intreat.^ 



Of the coines of England. 

Chap. 25.* 
He Saxon coine before the conquefl is [in i know nothing 

^ of tho Saxon 

manerj vtterlie vnknowne to me: howbeit coins before the 

. Conquest. 

It my conie^re be anie thing, I fuppofe 
that •one (hilling* of filuer in thofe daies did counter- 

» Belues »— « these » that * trente 

^ This is chap. 20, Book 3, in 1577 cd.~F. •— • the shillynges 
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Co^Ptt monie. 



ASazon 
■hilling worth 



Spanish money 
ootomon here in 
Q. Hary's days. 



Siluer rt stored. 



Q. Elisabeth 
ttimd the copper 
and brass coin 
into guns, and 
made silver bits 
of \i.. Id.. V^t 
Sd., and the 
groat, testem, 
and shilling of 



OUgold, 



peife our common ounce^ though afterward it came to 
pafTe that it arofe to twentie pence, and fo continued 
vntill the time of king Henrie the eight, who firH 
brought it to three fhU lings and foure pence, & after- 
ward our filuer coine vnto brafle & copper monies, by 
reafon of thofe ineflimable charges, which diuerfe waies 
oppreffed him.^ [And, as I gather fuch obfcure notice 
of the (hilling which is called in Latine Solidus, fo I 
read more manifefllie of another which is the 48 part 
of a pound, and this alfo currant among the Saxons of 
our He, fo well in gold as in filuer, at fuch time as 
240 of their penies made vp a iufl pound, fine pence 
went to the fhilling, and foure {hillings to the ounce. 
But to proceed with my purpofe. After the death 
of K. Henrie,] Edward his fonne began to reftore 
the aforefaid coine againe vnto fine filuer : fo queene 
Marie, his fucceiTour, did continue his good purpofe, 
notwithftanding that in hir time the Spanifh monie 
was verie common in England, by reafon of hir«mariage 
with Philip, king of Spaine. 

After hir deceafe the ladie Elizabeth, hir filler, and 
now our mod gratious queene, *fouereigne and* prin- 
cefTe, did finifh the matter wholie, vtterly abolifhing 
the vfe of copper [and brafen] coine, and conuerting 
the fame into [guns and great ordinance, fhe reftored 
fundrie colnes of] fine filuer, as peeces of halfepenie 
farding, of a penie, of three halfe pence, peeces of two 
pence, of three pence, of foure pence (called the groat), 
of ^x pence vfuallie named the teftone, and fhilling of 
twelue pence, whereon fhe hath imprinted hir owne 
image, and emphaticall fuperfcription. Our gold is 
either old or new. The old is that which hath remained 
fince the time of king Edward the third, or beene 
coined by fuch other princes as haue reigned fince his 
deceaffe, without [anie] abafing [or diminution] of the 
fineffe of that mettall. Therof alfo we haue yet 

^ him, Bat as King ' — ' and Bouereigne 
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remaining, the riall, the George noble, the Henrie Old sold coins 

riall, the ialut, the angell, and their (inaller peeces, as 

halfes or quarters, thoogh thefe in my time are not fo 

common to be feene. I haue alfo beheld the fou^ 

reigne of twentie ihiljings, and the peece of thirtie (hil- rre wen a sof. 

lings ; I haue heard likewife of peeces of fortie (hillings, 

three pounds, fine pounds, and ten pounds. But fith 

there were few of them coined, and thofe onelie at the 

commandement of^ kings, yearelie to bellow where Gold eoina from 

... £S to £10 M 

their maiefties thought good in lieu of new yeares gifb NewTean'Oifu. 
and rewards : it b not requifit that I ihould remember 
them here among^ our currant monies.^ 

The new gold b taken for fuch as began to be KewgM^ 
coined in the latter daies of king Henrie the eight, at 
which time the fineife of the mettall began to be verie oiieM fln« 
much alaied, & b not likelie to be reftored, for ought 
that I can fee : and yet b it' fuch as hath beene coined 
fince by hb fucceilbrs princes of thb realme, in value tbo' aatiai to 

tluit of f oraiffn 

and goodnefle equall and not inferiour to the coine and nattona. 

currant gold of other nations, where each one dooth 

couet [chiefelie] to gather vp our old finer gold : fo that 

the angeb, riab, and nobles, are more plentifiillie feene Oor old fln« 

gold ia mora 

in France, [Italie,] and Flanders, than they be by a plentiful abroad 

great deale within the realme of England, [if you 

regard the paiments which they dailie make in thofe 

kinds of our coine.l Our peeces now currant are of Ourpraaent 

ten ihillings, fiue (hillings, and two (hillings and (ix ounwimanay. 

pence onelie : and thofe of fundrie (lamps and names, 

as halfe fouereigns [(equall in weight with our currant 

(hilling, whereby that gold b valued at ten times fo 

much (iluer)], quarters of fouereigns (otherwife called 

crownes), and halfe crownes: likewife angeb, halfe 

angels, and quarters of angeb \ or if there be anie other, 

in good footh I know them not, as one fcarfelie 

acquainted with any filuer at all, much le(re then (God 

it wot) with any (lore of gold. 

* of the ' coynof * it ft 
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Henry VIII. 
first coind the 
silver ahilling of 
12d. 



Edw. VI. the 
silver &«, 2*. M., 
and 6d. pieces. 



Q. Elizabeth the 
silver groat. Id., 
2d., id. 



Edw. I. first 
coiud round 
silver pennies, 
Ac, instead of 
square ones. 



[» p. 2101 



Foreign coins 
current in Eng- 
land : ducats, 
cnisadoes, 

portigues, 



French and 
Flemish crowns. 



Thalers, &c., are 
ezchang'd as 
bullion. 



.»ob 



The firft currant (hilling or [filuer] peaces of twelue 
pence [damped within memorie,] were coined by K. 
Henrie the eight [in the twentith yeare of his reigne,] 
[&] thofe of fine (hillings, and of two (hillings and (ix 
pence, & the halfe (hilling by king Edward the (ixt ; 
but the od peeces aboue remerabred vnder the groat 
by our high and mightie prince(re queene Elizabeth, 
the name of the groat, penie, two pence, ^ halfe penie^ 
and farding, [iu old time the greateft (iluer monies 
if you refpe^ their denominations onelie,] being 
more ancient than that I can well difcu(re of the 
time of their beginnings. Yet thus much I read, that 
king Edward the firft iu the eight yeare of his reigne, 
did firft coine the penie and fmalleft peeces of (iluer 
roundwife, which before were fquare, and woont to 
beare a double cro(re with a creft, in fuch fort that 
the penie might eafilie be broken, either into halfes 
or quarters : by which (hift onelie the people ^came 
by [fmall monies, as] halfe pence and fardings, that 
other wife were not ftamped nor coined of fet purpofe. 

Of forren coineswehaue alP the ducats, the fingle,* 
double, [and the double double,] the crufadoes, with 
the long cro(re and the (hort : the portigue, a peece 
verie folemnelie kept of diuerfe, & yet oft times abafed 
with wa(hing, or* abfolutelie counterfeited : and finallie 
the French and Flemidi crownes, onlie currant among 
vs, fo long as they hold weight. But of (iluer coines, 
[as the foules turnois, whereof ten make a (hilling, as 
the franke dooth two fliillings, and three franks the 
French crowne, &c : we haue] none at all : yet are the 
dalders, and fuch, often times brought ouer, but neuer- 
thele(re exchanged as bullion, according to their fine- 
neffe and weight, and afterward conuerted into coine, 
by fuch as haue authoritie. 

In old time we had fundrie mints in England, and 
thofe commonlie kept in abbaies and religious houfes 
* both * single and the ^ or else 
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before the conqufft, where true dealin? was commonlie oidMinUiD 

Bnglaxui. 

fuppofed mod of all to dwell : as at Ramfeie, ^S. Ed- 
man dfburie/ Cantarburie, Glaflenburie, [Peterborow], 
and fuch like^ fundrie exempt ifi cats of the grants 
whereof are yet to be feene in writing, [efpeciallie that 
of Peterborow vnder the confirmation of pope Eugenius: 
wherevnto it appeereth further by a charter of king 
Edgar (which I haue), that they either held it or had 
another in Stanford.] But after the Normans had TheNQnn.ins 

o * • o kept these 

once gotten the ^kingdome into their fingers/ they Mintu in their 

own hands. 

trufted themfelues bell with the ouerfight of their mints, 
and therefore ereded diuerfe of their owne, although 
they afterward permitted fome for fmall peeces of filuer 
vnto fundrie of the houfes aforefaid. In my time iVeaeenthe 

Minta at South- 

diuerfe mints are fupprefled, as Southwarke, Briilow, wark, Bristol, 

&c-» supprcsMt, 

&c: and all coinage is brought into one place, that is and aii coiiiajfe 

o o r » centred in the 

to faie, the Tower of London, where it is continuallie Tower, 
holden and perufed, but not without great gaine to 
fuch as deale withall. There is alfo coinage of tin 
holden yearelie at two feuerall times, that is to faie, 
Midfummer and Michaelmas in the weft countriej 
which at the firft hearing, I fuppofed to haue beene of 
monie of the faid mettall, and granted by priuilege from 
fome^ prince vnto the towns of Haileftone, Trurie, and 
Loftwithiell. Howbeit, vpon further examination of inComwaUtin 

is stampt twice 

the matter, I find it to be nothing fo, but an office a year, when the 

. Prince's dues 

onlie erected for the prince, wherin he is allowed the ««« p«w <» it. 

ordinarie cuftomes of that * mettall : and fuch blocks 

of tin as haue palled the hands of his officers, are 

marked with an efpeciall ftampe, whereby it is knowne 

that the cuftome due for the fame hath ordinarilie beene 

anfwered. It (hould feeme (and in my opinion is verie 

likelie to be true) that while [the] Romans reigned here. At Kingston- 

Kingftone vpon Thames [(fometime a right noble w^probab^a 

citie and place where the Saxon kings were vfuallie 

crowned)] was the chiefe place of their coinage for this 

>— > Bury 9— » mastorye ' the * the 
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prouince. For in earing of the grbund about that 
towne in times pad, and now of late (befides the 
curious foundation of manie goodlie buildings that haue 
beche ripped vp [by plowes], and diuerfe coines of 
CoinB, and aUv«r bralle, (iluer, and goid^ with Romane letters in painted 

nawly ooind, . 

pots* found there) in the dales of cardinall Woolfeie, 

one fuch [huge] pot was difcouered full as it were of new 

and plates liluer latelie coined ; another with plates of filuer readie 

ready for coin- 

inir, found at to be Coined: and the third with chaines of filuer [and 

Kingston-upon- 

Thamea. fuch broken ftuffe] redie (as it (hould appeere) to be 

melted into coinage,^ whereof let this fuffice to coun- 
tenance out my conie6ture. [Of coins currant before 
the comming of the Romans I haue elfewhere declared, 
that there were none at all in Britaine : but as the 
Ilanders of Scylira, the old Romans, Armenians, Scy- 
thians, Seritans, Sarmatians, Indians, and EfTences did 

The Britons barter ware for ware, fo the Britons vfed bralfe or rings 

us'd brass or -. . . ^ , ••/rt/- 

rings of iron for of iron, brought vnto a certeme proportion, in treed of 

monie, as the Lacedemonians & Bifantines alfo did, Sc 
the Achiui (as Homer writeth) who had (faith he) 
rough peeces of brafle and iron in deed of coine, where- 
with they purchafed their wines.] 

' pots that haue becne ' coine 



p. 337, L 8 from foot, sallow, SauU : m. A Sallow, Willow, or Withy tree. 
(And see Saulx,) — Cotgrave. 

' Who that buyldith his hous al of talwet, 
And priketh his blynde hors oyer the falwes, 
And suffrith his wyf to go seken halwes, 
Is worthy to ben honged on the galwes/ 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 655-8, ed. Morris, il 226. 

p. 339, 1. 10 from foot, Hull, prov. holly. Fr. Houx: m. The Hollie, Holme 
or Hulyer-tree. — Cotgrave. See Hulvyr^ aud Mr Way's note, in JPromptorium. 

p. 339, 1. 10 from foot, sorfc. Lat. sorhus. . . CoIum[ella]. A tree hauiog a 
streite stemme, and thinne barke, somewhat fattie, firste yelowe, and after whitish ; 
a leafe like a lauroU, but thinner and Icsse ; a fruyte or bearie small & in facion 
of an e%%B, Some haue thought it our Seruis tree. — Cooper's Thesaurus^ 1584. 

Fr. Come : f. The Senrice or Sorb-apple. Cornier : m. The Senrice tree, 
Sorb-apple tree. — Cotgraye. 

Dr Prior says that Service and Sorb " haye nothing to do with each other. 8e« 
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Serriufl ad Virfpl. Georg:. iii. 379 : * Sorbium, cenrisia vcl potus ex fructu sorbi.* 
The eormier is quite a different tree, a ' cornel/ the fruit of which is eaten in Italr, 
and used to make sherbet in Persia. It is not uncommon in our shrubberies, with 
golden yellow blossoms in March. See Meibomiui de Cerevitii;" 

In his excellent 'Popular Names of British Plants/ 1870, Dr Prior says: 
" SoBB, L. torbuBy from sorbeo, drink down, in allusion to a beTenige made from 
the fruit. (See Service- Tree.) A name formerly given to ^frtte dotneetiea, L., at 
present to Pyrua tonninalia, L. 

*^ Sekyice-, or, as in Ph. Holland's Pliny more correctly spelt, Seryisk-treb, 
from L. eervieia, its fruit haying from ancient times been used for making a fer- 
mented liquor, a kind of beer : 

' £t pocula Iffiti 
Fermento atque acidis imitantur vitea eorhie* — Virg. Georg. iiL 379. 

Diefenbach remarks: (Or. Eur. 102), 'bisweilen bedentet eervisia einen nicht 
aus Getreide gebrauten Trank ; ' and £?elyn tells us in his Sylva (ch. xr.), that 

* ale and beer browed with these berries, being ripe, is an incomparable drink.' 
The Cereviaia of the ancients was made from malt, and took its name, we are tuld 
by Isidore of Seyille, from Ceree^ Cererity but this has come to be used in a 
secondary sense without regard to its etymological meaning, just aa in Balm-tea we 
use tea in the sense of an infusion, without regard to its being properly the name of 
a different plant, Fyrue domeatica^ Sm. 

" Service, Wild-, the rowan tree, Pyrua aucupariay Gart. [See Bowan.] 
** Quicken, or Quick-Beam, or Wickbn, a tree ever moving, A. 8. ewie-beam, 
from etciCf alive, and beam tree, translated in ^Ifric's glossary * tremulus,' a name 
applied by him to the aspen, but which has been transferred to this, the wild- 
service or roan tree, probably through some confusion between ewie and u^iVtm, &c., 
a witch, and the roan being regarded as a preservative against witch -craft. See 
Roan. Wicker is merely a different spelling of the same word. JFliick is given 
in Levins*b Manipulua as meaning 'alive', ' vivus'. Pyrua aueuparia^ L." 

p. 352. Doctor Turner. * A Booke of the natures and properties / as well of 
the bathes in England as of other bathes in Germanye and Italye / very necessarye 
for all sycke persones that can not be healed without the helpe of natural bathes / 
lately ouersene and enlarged by william Turner Doctor of Physick, God sane the 
Quene. Imprinted at Collen . . . M. D. LXVIIT . . . ♦, 4 leaves: B— D 5 in sixes.* 

* Following the title is the *' Preface of the Author vnto his wellbcloued neighboures 
of bath Bristow / Wellis / Winsam / and Charde," dated 10 March 1567-8, from 
Basle.'— W. C. Kazlxtt^ Collect iona and Notea, 1876. Turner's HerbaU, 1568, and 
hotniah apothecarye, are capital books, and worth reprinting. 

p. 358, Riehborouf. Harrison, Bk I., cap. 10, p. 29 : * Of such Hands aa are to 
Rutupium. be scene vpon the coast of Britaine.' p. 30, coL 2, 1. 49 : " Sometime 
Rutupium or (as Beda calleth it) Reptaecater^ stood also in this Hand ; but now, 
thorough alteration of the chanell of the Dour, it is shut quite out, and annexed to 
the maine. It is called in these daies ' Richborow,' and, as it should seeme, 
builded upon an indifferent soile or high ground. The large brickes also yet to be 
seene there, in the ruinous walles, declare either the Romane or the old British 
workemanship. But as time decaieth all things, so Rutupium^ named Ruptimuth^ 
is now become desolate, and out of the dust thereof. Sandwich producted, which 
standeth a full mile from the place where Reptaeeater stood. The old writers 
affirme, how Arthur & Mordred fought one notable battell here, wherin Owallon 
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or Gawan was slaine ; at which timo the said rcbell came against his souereigiie 
with 70000 Picts, Scots, Irish, Norwegians, &c., and with Ethelbert the first 
christian king of Kent did hold his palace in this towne, and jet none of his coine 
hath hitherto heene found there, as is dailie that of the Romanes, whereof manie 
peeces of siluer and gold, so well as of hrasse, copper, and other mettall, haue often 
beene shewed unto me. 

** It should appeere in like sort, that of this place, all the whole coast of Kent 
therabout was called Littut EiUupinum^ which some doo not a little confirme by 
these words of Lueane, to be read in his sixt booke, soone after the beginning : 

Aut vaga cum TethU^ Rutupinaqvie littor a f entente 
Vnda Calidotnot fallit turhata Britannoa, 

Or when the wandering seas 
of one TOuS? a°d Kentish coasts doo worke, 

and flrrt of an And Calidons of British bloud, 

the troubled waues beguile. 

Meaning in like sort by the latter, the coast ncere Andredenoaldf which in time 
past was called LUtus Calidonium^ of that wood or forrest, as Leland also confirmeth. 
But as it is not my mind to deale anie thing curionslie in these by-mattere, so in 
returning againe to my purpose, and taking my iourncy toward the Wight, I must 
Seoleoev of ^^^ paw6 ^7 Selesey, which sometime (ns it should seeme) hath 
Seles them beene a noble Hand, but now in maner a Byland or Pemntula 
^^®°' wherin the cheefe see of the bishop ot Chichester was holden by the 

space of three hundred twentie nine yeares, and vnder twcntie bishops. " 
I can't find the fisherman and coney passages. 
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